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ESTAB1JSHED 1887 


Seeking Votes, Soviet Officers 
Do Battle on Guns and Butter 


By Michael Dobbs 

It’iuTungfon Past Service 

YAROSLAVL, U^SJL — It 
*|ist surety qualify as one of the 
*&si unusual contests in the Soviet 
pecuon campaign: the cammaiufer 
m chief of Soviet forces in East 
Germany versus an upstart lieuten- 
ant colonel who wants radical 
change in the Soviet Army. 

Lieutenant Colonel Viktor S. 
Podziruk, a 44-year-old officer with 
no combat experience, has called 
for the gradual introduction of an 
all-professional army and the abo- 
lition of the student draft. His op- 
ponent, General Boris V. Snetkov, 
64, a World Warn veteran, says he 
thinks the Soviet armed forces are 
doing a marvelous job and sho ul d 
be left alone. 

The different electoral platforms 
of the two officers reflect a nation- 
wide debate about changes in the 
military provoked by the pledge of 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet 
j£$der, to cat the armed forces by 
naif a million men. The debate has 
gathered momentum as a result of 
the election campaign, with voters 
insisting that candidates take a 
stand on the issue of “guns versus 
butter." 

The first co n tested Soviet elec- 
tions in seven decades have obliged 
aspiring legislators to compete with 


each other in matring promises to 
an electorate fed up with low living 
standards and inadequate food 
supplies. Pressed to «piain how 
they will pay for ambitious social 
programs, the candidate invari- 
ably point to the military and space 
research as areas where important 
savings can be mad*. 


This week, Mr. Gorbachev 
signed a decree cutting military ex- 


A rare election conmentaiy from 
the hafls of the Kreafia. Page 2. 


peeditures over the next two years 
by 14.2 percent, in lme with his 
promises. But Colonel Podzinik’s 
campaign a m3 recent articles in the 
Soviet press suggest that the debate 
has now moveacn to the question 
of whether the Soviet Union needs 
a huge conscript army at alL 

Yaroslavl, a provincial city 250 
kilometers (150 miles) northeast of 
Moscow, lies wi thin the large terri- 
torial constituency where the two 
militar y men trill fi ght thar elec- 
toral battle an Sunday. Colonel 
Podziruk is based in Ivanovo, a 
nearby garrison town where voters 
will tuso have to choose between 
the two for a seat in the new Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies. 

Last week, both candidates were 


reprated to be campaigning in East 
Germany, when a quarter of a mil- 
lion Soviet troops are stationed. 
The absentee mfliiary vote is ex- 
pected to be significant in their 
contest, as the soldiers vote in the 
hometowns of their units and many 
come from this constituency. 

In an interview with Yaroslavl's 
Communist Parry newspaper. Col- 
onel Podziruk described the sent 
student draft as a “pointless" waste 
of intellectual talent. He suggested 
that the army, which numbers more 
thaw five miffirtn, be gradually 
transformed into an all- volunteer, 
professional force. 

Leaflets and posters have ap- 
peared around Yaroslavl urging 
voters to support “a pr ogressive 
and thoughtful militar y man” in 

the election. “The conditions of 
sovtce of your children in the army 
must be improved,” the pamphlets 
proclaim. “Don’t draft students." 

General Snetkov, by contrast, 
has preferred to stress traditional 
nufitaiy themes and Iris war record 
in his campaign. Interviewed by the 
Moscow-based armed forces news- 
paper Krasnaya Zvezda, he com- 
plained about attempts “to under- 
mine the authority of the army in 
the eyes erf the people." 

“Many people don’t under- 

See SOVIET, Page 5 



Europeans to Go on Summer Time 


International Herald Tribune 

Clocks wiR be moved ahead ram hour Sunday throughout Europe 
in the annual switch to summer tuna 


Soviet Mideast Diplomacy linked to Missile Fears 


In most of Continental Europe, die change cows at 2 Ail, 
putting docks two hours ahead of Greenwich Mean Time. Britain 
and Ireland win be rate hour ahead of GMT. Famem Europe also 
makes the change on Sunday. 

For most of Western Europe, summer time runs nntfl Sept 24. 
Britain and Ireland change on Oct 29. In the United States and 
Canada, daylight time begins April 2 and lasts until Oct 29. 


Baltic States Dedare an Hour of Independence 


MOSCOW —The Estonian C oiiuimni st Party newspaper said 
Friday that its parliament had revoked a 1940 Soviet decree that set 
docks forward an hour to Moscow time. Lithuania and Latvia have 
taken ibe same step. 

‘ 'When Muscovites- pot 4heir docks forward an hour to summer 
rime on Sunday, the Baltic states will $tty aff they are.'btingbig than 
into (be same tune zone uJ^abBd. 


By Thomas L. Friedman 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — U.S. officials and 
specialists on Soviet affairs say one reason 
for Moscow’s recent diplomatic efforts in 
the Middle East is its growing concern that 
brad, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Iran and Egypt 
either have or are dprioping missies that 
can hit Soviet territory. 

To deal with the spread of missiles so 
dose to the Soviet Union, Moscow has 
sharply increased its inteffieence collection 
in the Kfiddle East, the officials said, with 
m phmic given to spying on Israel 

Simultaneously, the Soviets have begun 
to posh for talks cm reducing or efiminatmg 
medium-range missiles in the region. 

- Soviet concern about growing missile 


abilities among its neighbors to the south 
was highlighted when Foreign Minister 
Eduard A Shevardnadze, in a speech in 
Vienna opening the European convention- 
al anns-control tails an March 6, appealed 
for extending disarmament to the Middle 
East 

“In the Middle East and Southwest Asa 
— that is, in dose proximity to Europe — 
powerful weapons arsenals are being creat- 
ed," Mr. Shevardnadze told the NATO and 
Warsaw Pact foreign ministers. He said 
mjiri l w had already a pp ear ed with a range 
of 1 ,500 nriles (2^00 kilometers) — “that is 
to say, of precisely die same dass that is 
bong eliminated from Europe." 

“This new situation is wnwg in g a gainer 

the background of the mounting trend to- 


ward European disarmament," he said. 
“The cratcmrion is obvious: the process erf 
disarmament in Europe and settlement in 
the Middle East have to be synchronized." 


From the Soviet point of view, said Ed- 
ward N. Luttwak, a specialist on strategy at 
the Center fra Strategic and International 
Studies in Washington, “any missile that 
can reach Soviet soil is a prwriem — espe- 
cially if it is in the hands of governments 
that they do not regard as respectable." 

“What Shevardnadze to be say- 
ing was that ’the region adjacent to our 
scutbem border 1 — which is now the Sovi- 
ets drink about the Middle East — ‘is 
becoming a threat,’" Mr. Luttwak said, 
“behave to talk about how to reduce that 
Threat."* 


It is not that Moscow is worried about 
being attacked tomorrow by Israeli or Iraqi 
missiles, said Arnold Hradick, a specialist 
on Soviet foreign policy at the Rand Corp. 


“What concerns them," he said, “is that 
if a war started in the Middle East in the 
presence of the kind <rf missfles now avail- 
able to the parties, it could escalate very 
quickly and make it much more difficult 
fra the Americans or the Soviets to stop it 
before it threatened the very existence of 
one of their clients. 


“This means they would have to decide 
an very short notice whether to stick by 
dwr clients or provide then with some sort 


See MIDEAST, Page 5 


MX or Midgetman? f All Options Open 9 

rke Associated Prat General Welch “was not speak- promise is near, I drink, would be canvassing lawmakers, trying to 

WASHINGTON — Defense mg for the department," Mr. Che- premature." break an impasse that hr — “* J 

Secretary Dick Cheney said Friday ney said. “He was obviously up General Welch, through a advocates of a 10-wariu 

that “all of ora options are open there on his own hook, so to spokesman, declined to comment nrissQe on a rail system 


premature. 

General Welch, through 


break an impasse that has pitted 
advocates of a 10-warhead MX 


. on basing proposab for MX and speak.” 
'.JHidgetman nuclear missiles. . 


spokesman, declined to comment nrissQe on a rail system against 


that 

tbeuiArForceAtef of staff had 

been discussing possible compro- ^^K^^poation where he 


mtses. 

Asked about recent visits to coo- 


ts in fact negotiating an arrange- 


on Mr. Cheney’s remarks. 

■ Welch’s Proposals 
George C Wilson of The Wash- 
ington Past rqwrted earlier from 
Washington : 

The U.SL Air Force has prepared 


meuL I will make known to him my new options for modernizing xano- -j lti ■ ~ , 
displeasure. _ Everybody s mated SdSSSflSSdtoSiS 


those preferring a smaller, single- 
waihead Midgetman missil e mov- 
able by road. 

General Welch suggested the 
possibility of removing 50 existing 
MX missil es f rom underground si- 
los in Wyoming and putting than 


E>: Welch, Mr. Cheney said, “Gen- 
eral Welch was free-lancing." to one mistake. 

Mr. Cheney, at his first news “I have as yet made no deoson . „ 

conference after one week ai work, regarding the missile modomza- bflennsaJ 
said that how to modernize Ameri- tion plans,” Mr. Cheney said. “The to attack. 
rVf land - b as ed nuAm»r awwal was president has not yet made any 
a question that remained open. decision on it To say that a cam- 


decade-long congressional dead- 


advancing the construction and de- 
ployment of 300 Midgetman mis- 


KSi a reduce fK^&cSWorig- 

rale missiles that are less vulnerable j^y planned. 


General Welch confirmed 
Thursday night that he had been 


The proposal was described as 
See MISSILES, Page 5 


Kiosk 


IBM Warns 
On U.S. Airlines 


Tentative Pact on Botha Issue 

South African to Stay On Until Parliament Elections 


. ARMONK. New York 
(UPI) — International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. has 
warned employees in 130 
countries against traveling on 
any US wales. 

The company said it based 
its wanting on a terrorist alert 
issued by the Federal Aviation 
Administration. At IBM’s 
plant in Greenock. Scotland, 
screens connected to the U.S. 
headquarters in A r monk 
flashed a warning Thursday 
that said, “IBM perao nn d are 
advised not to travel on any 
US. flirtings." an employee 
said Friday. 

Earlier arttek. Page 2 


By Christopher S. Wren 

Miv York Times Service 


April 6, when the National Party is 
io hold hs next legislative cancus m 


JOHANNESBURG — The Paifianmt 
leadership confrontation between Members of Parliament could 

. te.1 HI m .« « La — W — J -He tk« 


President Pieter W. Botha and not be reached to confirm the re- 


EducarioaMimsterFrederikW.de ported breakth rough because of a 
Klerk, the head of the governing holiday recess. 


National Party, appears to have 
been resolved. 

The South African Broadcasting 


The agreement between Mr. Bo- 
tha and Mr. de Klerk was reported 
to have been reached during a five- 


Co^ rei»rted that a tartar^ bora se ssion of the regplar weekly 
agreementwoold let Mr. Botha re- cabaret meeting Wednesday, 
main in the presidency until pallia- The NanraralPany has governed 

*-■ South Africa smee 194S. A paraly- 


mentaxy elections later tins year. 


“An understanding has appar- sis in party activity that emerged 
enthr be en reached, and an- an- from the confrontation between 


nouncement is expected after the Mr. Botha and Mr. de Klerk is the 
Easter weekend," the state-owned party’s worst internal crisis. 


broadcaster said. 


Oil Spifl Off Alaska 

VALDEZ, Alaska (AP) — 
An oil tanker ran aground Fri- 
day about 25 utiles (40 kfiome- 


Full details of the reported fra the past decade, resigned from 
agreement are not expected before the party leadership Feb. 2, two 


weeks after a stroke. But he re- 
tained all the executive powers of 
the Sooth African presidency, 
winch left Mr. de Berk, iris succes- 
sor as National Party leader, with- 
out the authority to cany out party 
policy. 

National Party legislators did 
not question this separation, of 
powers because, rate or them said, 
they that the ailing Mr. 

Botha would soon resign as presi- 
dent. 

Instead, Mr. Botha announced 
that he would ret u rn to his office 
March 15, nearly two weeks earlier 
than he initially said, and he made 
it dear that he intended to resume 
his duties. 

This created a backlash among 



S«*s Nidomnd/ Apace Frcro-Piasc 


See BOTHA, Page 5 


Christians Observe Good Friday in Jerusalem 

Christians made the traditional Good Friday processi o n on the Via Dolorosa in the Okl Qty of 
Jerusalem along which Jesus carried his cross to his emoffarion. Israeli policemen were on guard 
along the way, but there were few signs of the 15-month-old revolt against die Israeli occupation. 


Congress 
Agrees on 


Contras 


Bush Announces 
An Extension of 
NonnuUtary Aid 


Rema/UPl 

President Bush announced an agreement on contra po&cy Friday flanked by (from left) Senator George J. Mitchefi of Maine, 
Representative Robert H. Michel ofUKnois, Senator Bob Dole of Kansas and Representative Jim Wrigit of Texas, the Honse speaker. 


By Ann Devroy 

H 'uxhmpon Past Serrice 

WASHINGTON — Si gnaling a 
sharp turn in U.S. policy. President 
George Bush, flanked by Demo- 
cratic and Republican congressio- 
nal leaders, announced a bipartisan 
accord on Central America on Fri- 
day. 

The accord included a commit- 
ment to fostering the peace process 
in the region while continuing non- 
lethal aid to sustain or relocate the 
contras. 

Mr. Bush said the agreement 
amounted to the White House and 
Congress “speaking with rate voice 
on an extremely important foreign 
policy issue: Central America.” 

Secretary of State James A Bak- 
er 3d, who personally negotiated 
the pact over the past three weeks, 
called it “the first important step 
toward building a successful po- 
licy” in the region . 

“Does it mean an end to the 
war T Mr. Baker said. “Let's hope 


The accord must still be ap- 
proved byboth houses of Congress. 

After eight years of battling be- 
tween President Ronald Rragan 
and Congress over Nicaragua, die 
announcement Friday was notable 
not raily for its changed policy, bra 
also for its altered tone. Where Mr. 
Reagan had once said his goal in 
Nicaragua was to get the Sandinis- 
tas to “cry unde,” President Bush 
said, “We do not claim the right to 
order the politics erf Nicaragua. 
That is fra the Nicaraguan people 
to decide.” 

The main dements erf the agree- 
ment indude: 

• Continuation of $4 5 nriUkm a 
month in nomnilitary aid to the 
contras, through February 1990, by 
which rime the Sandinista govern- 
ment has pledged to hold free dec- 
dons. 

The aid is subject to congressio- 
nal review and veto in November, 
and would cease if the contras en- 
gaged in military actions while the 
peace process was in progress. 

• A commitment by the admin- 
istration to “work in good faith" 
with Central American leaders to 
help implement the peace pact 
readied by five regional leaders. 
The five agreed to the disbanding 
of the contras in exchange fra 
promises by the Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment to allow them to return 
home and participate in free elec- 
tions. 

About 12,000 contras are now in 
base camps in Honduras. Leaders 
of Honduras, after discussions with 
senior State Department officials 
during the past week, agreed to 
allow the raids to remain as the 
negotiating process continued. 

Democratic Party leaders, who 
fought Mr. Reagan on the issue, 
hailed the pact as the first step 
toward reaching the kind erf bipar- 
tisan agreement on major foreign 
policy issues that prevailed after 
World WarIL 

This is, I think, a potentially 
historic bipartisan agreement,” 
said Jim Wright of Texas, the 
House speaker. “It is a very long 
step tovrazd restoring a climate of 
mutual trust and working together 
in the one area of the world where 
policy has been so divisive:" 

Representative David E Bonior, 
a Michigan Democrat and chair- 
man of the House Democratic Task 
Force on Central America, said the 
pact represented “a radical depar- 
ture” from the Reagan era because 
it relied not on military moves but 
on diplomatic efforts — what Mr. 

miynthiM and rii a n m i. 

fives — to push the SanHinfctas 
toward democracy. 

Mr. Baker, who had helped for- 
mulate the Reagan administra- 
tion's Central American policy as 
chief of staff in the forma presi- 
dent’s first term, acknowledged 
that the policy “basically faded,” 


See POLICY, Page 5 


ten) outride this port, spilling 
on estimated 200,000 barrels 
of crude ail into Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, the UJS. Coast 
Guard said. The coast guard 
had no detail on 

damage to the shoreline or the 
marine environment. 


In Miami, One Man ’s Fight Against Drugs Ends in a Hail of Bullets 


Qatwnri Nwn 

The Palestinian dasporais be- 


ing faced with new ch alleng es 
and pressures. Pag* *■ 

Artm/LmUm 

A Budapest hou n cwnh i g fra 
Capa’s photographs. Page®. 


Crossword 
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Markets Owed 
Markets in many dries were 
closed or operating on am- 
tided trading hours Friday for 
observance of holidays. 


By Jeffrey Schmalz 

Alw York Times Service 

MIAMI — Lee Arthur Lawrence spent much 
of the last five years being a model ra the con- 
cerned citizen in the war on diws: chasing push- 
ers out of his grocery store’s panting lot, working 
with the police to sweep drug dealers from the 
streets, visiting schools to preach against narcot- 
ics and alcohol abuse. 

Three times in the last two years attempts were 
made on his life, bra he refused to back down. On 
Monday ni g ht, after being warned that dealers 
were going to kill him and after pleading in vain 
with the police fra protection, he was ki&ed in a 
hail of up to 30 ballets in the doorway of his 
store 

To many of his neighbors, Mr. Law r e nce, 51, 
had become so important a figure in the drag 
fight that they bad thought Iran untouchable. 

“If they’ll loll Mm, they’ll kill anyone," said 
Dennis C Moss* the director of a crane preven- 
tion program in the Dade County town of West 
P enin e, where Mr. Lawrence lived and ran his 
store. 


Mr. Lawrence, like virtually all other residents they have not established a motive, they lean 
the nei ghb orhood, was blade. Neighborhood toward the belief that Mr. Lawrence was slain by 


of the nei ghb orhood, was blade. Neighborhood toward the belief that Mr. Lawrence was 
leaders, including ministers, *aii«t tfwf bait he two hired professional fcfllg*- 
been white, be would have been better protected Just three days before his killing, he and local 


by the police. 

They also charged that the police were not 
really mierested in clearing then streets erf drags 
and that, indeed, the police actually encouraged 
the conc entr a tion erf Hating in Hack neighbor- 
hoods as a way of keeping it out of white areas. 
The police issued vigorous denials. 

Mr, Lawrence's family and neighbors are cer- 
tain that the murder was arranged by drag deal- 
ers, no t ody as revenge against one man but also 
as a warning to the wade community that this is 


house, both riddled with bullet holes in the last 

dealers. He wastiie target of two attacks in 1981^ 
in which gunmen fired an him as he was entering 


ministers met with the of the county police his home. 

to discuss a sweep against drug dealers. In a thud incident, a firebomb smashed 

Mr. Lawrence’s wife, Sarah, recalling the mo- through the window of his store, Lee’s Grocery, 
meats after the killing, said she had taken a but it failed to ignite. Throughout this period and 
police officer by the band and led Mm to the until the time of Ms death, the family said, he 
body of ha husband of 29 years. received threats from drag dealers. 


to discuss a sweep against drug dealers. 

Mr. Lawrence’s wife, Sarah, recalling the mo- 
meats after the killing, said she had taken a 
police officer by the band and led Mm to the 
body of ha husband of 29 years. 

“I said to Mm: *You see that man? He’s a brave 
man, and he’s gone. Now that are police all over 
the place. But where woe you when we needed 
you? Where were you?*” 

So wefl known was Mr. Lawrence’s fight 


fence, who had lived in the neighborhood 40 
years and run grocery stores there fra 12 years, 
was gunned down, apparently with semiauto- 
matic weapons, about 10:30 PAL as he was 
taking out the crash. No money was stolen, 
further fueling the theory that he was killed at the 
direction of dealers. 

“1 don’t profess to be important or anything 
like that," Mr. Lawrence said in a 1987 interview 
with the Herald. “Fm just concerned about my 


recoveu mreais num oiug oeaiera. with the Herald. *Tm just concerned about my 

Despite that history, the police took only limit- community. If everyone would stand up to deal- 
er steps last week, increasing patrols slightly, ersand thieves, we wouldn't have this problem." 


what ha ppens to those who take on pushers, against drags that in March 1987, The Miami 
The lesson, they say, is how lonely anddanger- Herald wrote about him in an article headlined 


ons rare citizen’s fight against drags can be; with 
the police unwilling ra unable to provide protec- 
tion and with a few cammtmity residents offering 
nor support but opposition .because the drug 
deals that bring money into their neighborhood 
were being threatened. 

The Dade County police say that although 


Drag Dealers Want to Kill Vocal Opponent, 


Police Say, 


Asked why the police had not protected Mr. 
Lawrence better, given the history of attacks, the 
Metro-Dade police director, Fred Taylor, who 
met with Mr. Lawrence and other neighborhood 
l e aders last Friday, said: 

“There are a lot of people who get their lives 


Friends of the g rocer said that although a 
majority of the neighborhood's residents had 
supported Mr. Lawrence, a few had not, either 
out of fear or because they could profit indirectly 
from the assistanc e their childr en lent drag deal- 


The arade quoted Sergeant Carl Baaske of the threatened.^ To provide ^ecurityaromd the dock 


Metro-Dade police as having said, “There’s no >s not a a mation the police are equipped to da' 


doubt someone is out to get Mm, and most hkdy 
it’s the drug dealers." 


The police say they have no specific suspects. 
Two men in camouflage uniforms were seen 


County police say that although Mr. Lawnmce’s store and die front of Ms leaving die scene on Monday night Mr. Law- 


“Parrots come home and find a brand-new TV 
set in their living roam." said Ed Hanna, a 
longtime friend of Mr. Lawrence. “They don’t 
ask bow ra where their teen-age ldd got h. All 
they know is they have a new TV set” 
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A Rare Election Commentary 
From the Halls of the Kremlin 


Washington Post Sen tee 

MOSCOW — The Soviet first 
lady, Raisa M. Gorbachev, broke 
with precedent Friday by leading a 
party of American and Soviet 
schoolduldren on a (our of the 
Kremlin and offering a rare com- 
ment on domestic Soviet politics, 

“Everything is normal,’* Mis. 
Gorbachev replied when asked 
about the controversy surrounding 
the candidacy Boris N. Yeltsin, the 
deposed Moscow Communist Par- 
ry chief, in the Soviet Union’s first 
multicandidate elections in 70 
years. “Every candidate has a right 
to his program, to stating it, to its 
reasoning. And the people have a 
right to express their attitude to it” 

While the wives of previous Sovi- 
et leaders occasionally accompa- 
nied their husbands on foreign 
tours, Mrs. Gorbachev is (he first to 
consciously fill the role of a Krem- 
lin first lady. Her stylish clothes 
and frequent public appearances 
have bail a public relations asset 
abroad for President Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, but have raised eye- 
brows in this traditionally male- 
dominated society. 

The Gorbachevs are registered 
voters in the Moscow-wide elector- 


al district that Mr. Yeltsin is fight- 
ing to represent in the election on 
Sunday. Local Co mmunis t Party 
officials have openly supported the 
campaign of Mr. Ydtsm’s oppo- 
nent, Yevgeni A. Brakov, the direc- 
tor of a large automobile plant that 
turns out government limousines. 

Mrs. Gorbachev was twice asked 
which of the men she would choose, 
but declined to answer. Describing 
elections as “a secret mailer," she 
said that "it would not be polite, 
not modest” to reveal which candi- 
date she preferred. 


tional work." The streets rtf the 
capital are decorated with red ban- 
ners reading “all power to the sovi- 
ets" — a Bolshevik slogan that has 
remained an empty catehphrase for 
the past TO years. 


Mrs. Gorbachev, wearing 
and diamond earrings and a black 
suit, told American reporters invit- 
ed to the Kremlin that the election 

campaign had gone writ 



ahead of Ms rival by as much as 17 
to 1. A large margin of victory in 
one of the most prestigious elector- 
al districts would be an enormous 
political boost for Mr. Yeltsin, who 
lost the Moscow party leadership in 
November 1987 after com plaining 
about the slow pace of economic 
change, and was removed from the 
r uling Politburo three months later. 

Campaign posters have gone up 
all oyer Moscow describing Mr. 
Yeltsin as “an energetic politician” 
with “great experience in orgamza- 


“For us,” she said, “it has great 
significance because it shows the 
practical implementation of all the 
steps taken so far in the field of 
political reforms. And so complete- 
ly unusual social activity has devel- 
oped during the elections, and 
that's excellent. " 


Conducting 26 American stu- 
dents and their Soviet hosts on a 
45-minute tour of the Kremlin state 
rooms. Mrs. Gorbachev displayed 
her knowledge of Fjiriish. She was 
able to read the words on souvenir 
rifts and newspapers presented to 
her by the Americans, and sur- 
prised Fazd Hussain, 10. erf Tam- 
pa, Florida, by asking: “What's 
your name?" 

— MICHAEL DOBBS 


Turks Vote in a Test for Ozal 

Prime Minister Confident of V ictory in Local Elections 


By Clyde Habennan 

iV<H' York Tima Service 

ANKARA — A tiny scar on his 
right thumb is the only reminder of 
the attempt on his life last June by 
a would-be assassin. It is a minor 
nuisance. Prime Minister Turgut 
Ozal says. 

In fact, Mr. Ozal said, despite 
heart surgery and a tendency to 
bulge out of his dothes, his overall 
health is sound. And that, be 
ly added, includes Ms 
health. 


general election, hdd in late 1 987. 

Neutral political commentators 
say that 30 percent is a crucial 
threshold, and (hat anything much 
below that mark could cause the 
ruling party to split apart. 


At the least, they say, it would 
klr.Ozal 


dash any hope Mr. Ozalnright have 
of running for president when that 
position becomes vacant in No- 
vember, and it might even prompt 
early national elections. 

Many Turks are dispirited by the 
annual inflation rate, which hovers 


Other Turks are not so sure, and f™ bboral > “ -l 5 

consider nationwide local the prone muustert predictions m 


they consider nationwide 
elections to be bdd Sunday a test of 
Mr. Ozal’s personal standing and 
their country’s immediate pros- 
pects for political stability. 

Mr. Ozal’s opponents have cast 
the contests for nearly 2,000 may- 
oral offices and dty council seals as 
a referendum on the prime minis- 
ter's policies and style over the last 
six years. 

Their goal is to make sure that 
candidates from his Motherland 
Party draw considerably less than 
the 36 percent share of the popular 
vote that they gathered in the last 
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an interview that it wfll gradually 
drop to below 20 percent by the 
end of his term in 1992. 

Labor unrest has begun to 
spread, and this week Mr. Ozal, 
invoking national security, ordered 
24,000 iron and steel workers to 
call off a threatened strike. 

As for personal style, many 
Turks are troubled by what they 
perceive to be dynastic tendencies 
evocative of the Ottoman Empire. 

Increasingly, decision-making is 
confined to a handful of people, 
many of whom are named OzaL 
One Ozal brother, Yusuf, is a 
state minister in charge of the econ- 


omy. Another brother, Korku t, is a 
diploma l 


diplomatic link to the rest of the 
Islamic world. A cousin, Ausnu 


Dogan, is agriculture minister. Mr. 
Ozal’s elder son, Ahmet, is a close 
adviser, and so is Ms wife, Semra. 

Mr. Ozal dismisses 
of nepotism, saying Ms advisers, 
relatives or not, are people of tal- 
ent. Besides, he raid, Ms critics 
would complain, no matter what 
“If those people do not work in 
(he government, if they work out- 
side, then they win start to say that 
Mr. Ozal’s brothers are becoming 
very rich working outside," he said 
in English. “It’s much better if they 
come here to work because govern- 
ment salaries are known." 

The interview was conducted 
this week in an office building a few 
yards from the prime minister's of- 
ficial residence. 

He declined to speculate about 
his party’s chances on Sunday, but 
an adviser predicted that Mother- 
land candidates would do better 
than in 1987, and could draw as 
much as 40 percent 
Regardless of the outcome, Mr. 
Ozal said, it would be wrong to 
regard the elections as a referen- 
dum on his conservative govern- 
ment, wMcb began in 1983 after 
three years of military rule. 

Nevertheless, he is taking them 
serious. The other day, he said 
towns rejecting his party's candi- 
dates might find national funds for 
local projects harder to geL 
To shore up support among Is- 
lamic fundamentalists, he has al- 
lied himself with female students 
who are demanding the right to 
wear traditional Moslem scarves on 
college campuses. 

That is an extremely delicate 
matter in a country that, although 
Islamic, is steeped in secular tradi- 
tions laid down in the 1920s by 


Kernal Ataturk, founder of the 
modern Turkish republic. 

The issue goes well beyond cloth- 
ing styles and touches deep fears of 
any fundamentalist trend resonant 
of currents in neighboring Iran. 

A court ruling this month out- 
lawing the bead scarves set off 
street demonstrations in Turkey’s 
main cities, but even as the police 
made arrests, Mr. Ozal said he un- 
derstood the protesters’ feelings. 

His main threat comes from Er- 
dal Inonu, whose Social Democrat- 
ic Populist Party is given a slight 
lead m opinion polls. 

Challenges are also being 
by two former prime ministers, Bu- 
lem Ecevit and Suleyman DemircL 

They accuse Mr. Ozal of ] 
ing over a corrupt, power-; 
regime, but he Aom«« all three 
opposition leaders as idea-starved 
retreads — The famous ones who 
put Turkey in the dark ages in the 
1970s," he said. 

In contrast, he said, he offers 
dynamism and has given Turkish 
cities and towns networks of roads, 
electrical lines and gas mains. 

He likens Ms critics to (Heated 
Turkish wrestlers. “When a wres- 
tler is beaten, he has to follow the 
winner everywhere," he said. “My 
opponents are doing this." 
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A damaged tourist boat after a coffision with a barge in the Sdne near Notre-Dame Cathedral. 


One Dead in Seine Boat Collision 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

PARIS — A tourist boat filled 
with 500 passengers collided 
with a barge carrying sand on the 

Seine near Notre-Dame Cathe- 
dral, killing <me person and in- 
juring 21 others, officials said 
Friday. 

Authorities opened an investi- 
gation into the accident, wMch 
occurred about 11 Thursday 
night between the Notre-Dame 
and Arcole Bridges in one of the 
most picturesque spots in Paris. 


A Portuguese tourist, Manuel 
Bessa, 28, was (rilled when he was 
Mt in the bead by an open plate- 
glass window that ihunmri shut 


from the impact of the collision, 
officials said. 

Eleven Americans, two Span- 
iards,. four Portuguese and four 
French passengers were injured. 

Frogmen searched the river to 
be sure no passengers had been 
knocked overboard- 

The canse of the collision be- 
tween the glass-enclosed tourist 
boat, commonly known as a “ba- 
teau mouche. ” and the barge was 
not immediately known. 

People dose to the investiga- 
tion quoted the captain of the 
tourist boat as saying that the 
barge was poorly lighted, while 
the barge captain daisied the ba- 
teau mouche had failed to re- 


spect the rules of navigation on 
the Seine, in particular ignoring a 

signal 

The tourist boat, one of many 
that ply the Sdne daily, lighting 
up historic buildings of old Paris 


trips, was carrying about 
people when it struck die barge, 
whidi was pan of a convoy erf 
five vessels. 


The Bateanx-Mouches compa- 
ny, Paris’s oldest and largest, 
carried 1.75 milli on passengers 
last year, according to a compa- 
ny spokesman. This was tbs first 
aodoent in the company's 40 
years of existence, the spokes- 
man said. (AP, AFP) 


In Palestinian Diaspora , a Dream Fades 


By Alan Cowell 

New York Tima Service 

KUWAIT — The Palestine Red 
Crescent Society put on a show in 
the Andalus movie theater here the 
other night to raise money for 
brethren caught in the u pris in g 
against Israeli occupation of the 
West Bank and Gam Strip dial 
Arabs call the intifadeh. 

As part of the show, to the trin of 
penny whistles and the beat of 
drums, the children sang homage to 

a land Palestine. 

In a large and opulent home, a 
woman flicked through forms ac- 
companied by photographs of fam- 
ilies from the occupied territories in 
quest Of “adoption" — financial 
support by Palestinians outside 
those lands for those wi thin them. 
In a poorer quarter, Sabha Mu- 
barak, who embroiders doth to 
raise money for the cause, said, 
“The intif adeh has held OUr hoods 
high." 

Thus in diaspora are the bands 
renewed between the 1.5 miltimi 
Palestinians who live under Israeli 
occupation in the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip and the 3.5 nriTfi rm 
spread across the Arab world and 
elsewhere. 

But these days the relationship 
has been challenged by pressures 
beyond the faznuiar gmWt-ma of 


brought “a shock concerning the 
dream" of returning to family 
homes in what is now Israel — a 
vision formally eschdwed by the 
Palestine liberation Organization 
in favor of a Palestinian rmmstaie 
in the West Bank and Gaza. “There 
is the realization that the solution is 


almost out of the game because in 
the upper echelons competition is 
now among Kuwaitis.” 

The condnaon drawn by some is 
that as a third gelation of Pales- 
tinians grows in diaspora, the dis- 
persal is spreading. 

“The intensification of problems 


There is the realization that the solution 
is not going to be totally satisfactory. 9 

Shafeeq N. Ghabra, political scientist. 


uprootedness that have marked it 
for the 41 years since Isratfs 
founding. 

The uprising, said Shafeeq N. 
Ghabra. a political scientist, has 
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not going to be totally satisfac- 
tory" 

Although Palestinians in the oc- 
cupied territories have p res s ed for 
the minictnte settlement, most in 
Kuwait find it hard to abandon the 
virion of winning all Palestine. 

“It is my dream to waft an the 
beach at Jaffa," said Sebwah Abu 
Qhadrah, a Palestinian and PLO 
official vim has built a school in 
Kuwait for 3,400 stndmts, most of 
them Palestinian. 

“I can remember it as if it were 
yesterday,” she said of the home in 
Jaffa that she left in 1948 for Da- 
mascus, then Gaza and Cairo be- 
fore settling in Kuwait in 1957. 
Settling for less, she said, had been 
“very difficult for us." 

At the same time, many Palestin- 
ians are mming to realize that their 
main asset — — high academic quali- 
fication — is no longer what one 
called the passport to dehveraoce. 
The fall in oQ prices has tightened 
economies along the Gulf and 
throughout the Arab world. And 
Palestinians themselves are caught 
in competing Arab nationalisms. 

“There are new jobs that have 
been created, and the priority is 
going to Kuwaitis," a senior Ku- 
waiti official said. 

Another sahl, “The Palestinian is 


in the diaspora has created anew 
the pain and confusion of displace- 
ment," Mr. Ghabra wrote in 1987 
in a study called “Palestinians in 
Kuwait — The Family and the 
Politics of Survival.” 

“The young, like their displaced 
parents before them, are seeking 
new opportunities in other diaspo- 
ras," he said. 

The new diaspora, many Pales- 
tinians say, is predominantly in the 
United States, Canada and Austra- 
lia. 

Kuwait, with a resident Palestin- 
ian population of 350,000 to 
380,000, has the biggest concentra- 
tion of Palestinians outside Israel, 
the occupied territories and Jor- 
dan. The worries erf most Palestin- 
ians in Kuwait — a microcosm of 
those elsewhere in the Arab world 
— are often offset by the acknowl- 
edgment that Kuwait has proved 
the most generous of Arab nations 
toward ihgm 

“But it is not a total love situa- 
tion,” a Western diplomat said 
Kuwaiti national* are m a minority 
of 800,000 in their land of roughly 
two million residents. The authori- 
ties in (Ms country are acutely sen- 
sitive to stirrings of dissent or uo- 
channdcd political fervor. 

Many Arab nations, said Sabri 


For those who cannot afford h, 
family money and networks reflect- 
ing old allegiances in villages now 
unde Israeli rule help pay school 
fees. Wealthy Palestinians help 
i.Tbei 


Palestinians 
poorer ones, t he authorities 
3-percent tax on Palestinians’ 
□es on behalf of the PLO. 


Airport Checks Delay British Travel 


A genet France- Preae 

LONDON — Stepped-up 
checks at British airports were 
causing delays at the start of the 
Easter holiday weekend. 

Several other European airports, 
including those in Brussels, Am- 
sterdam, Row and Frankfurt, had 
also tightened security. 

Passengers at Gatwick and 
Heathrow Airports in London, 
who had been advised to arrive half 
an hour earlier because of extra 
security checks, were bong system- 
atically searched and questioned. 
Thdr baggage was carefully exam- 
ined- They had been told not to 
bring electronic equipment, Hke 
stereo radios. 

Hundreds of thousands of peo- 


ple were expected to pass tl 

the British airports durii 

weekend, and long Hues weretonn- 
ing. Many flights were leaving an 
boor late. A problem with the main 
air-traffic control computer at 
West Drayton made matters worse. 

Armed policemen were patrol- 
ling terminals and checking waste 
baskets. Most passengers accepted 
the delays patiently. 

Airport security dnefs said they 
were angry that details of a telexed 
warning from the U.S. Federal Avi- 
ation Authority about a potential 
hijacking threat had been reported 
by the Duly Express on Thursday. 
The newspaper named three Pales- 
tinian terrorist suspects whom it 
said wcokl try to hqack a flight to 


the United States from Western 
Europe during the weekend. 

Security officials, who had bees 
asked to lookout for males 15 to 50 
years old traveling on Bahrain, 
North Yemen and Pakistan pass- 
ports, said that after the leak any 
terrorist would be bound to change 
his plans and use a completely dif- 
ferent method. 

In an interview in The Washing- 
ton Tunes on Friday, President 
George Bush said he was o pp ra^] 
lo making threats public nw fes s 
they had been substantiated. He 
said if all warnings were made pub- 
lic, “every nut in the world wffl 
start calling in and enjoy the silent 
satisfaction of fouling up the travd 
schedule." 




WORLD BRIEFS 


Mitterrand Is Likely to Meet Arafat 

PARIS (Rwtere)^ —President Franoas Mitterrand is almost wtein tt$ 
meet Yasser Arafat, the chairman of the Palestine l iber ation Organiza- 
tion. in Cairo early next month, a senior P alestinian o ffici a l said Friday. 


x onu wim - ■ m . ^ , X . _ 

tion, in Calm early next month, a senior P a lestin i an official s aid r ridgy. 

The French president's office said that nothing ted been arranged so 
far but that France M accepted the principle of the first o ffi cial talks 
between Mr. Mitterrand and Mr. Arafat Abu Iyad. deputy leader of Mri 
Arafat’s Fatah organization, told Radio France Internationale that the 
Cairo meeting was “almost definite." 


Lebanese Vows to Drive Out Syrians 

BEIRUT (Reutere) —The leader of Christian military forces, M^or 
General Michel Aoun, vowed Friday to drive Syrian troops out of 

Lebanon even if the battle destroyed BeiniL . 

He said at a oewi conference that Beirut had been destroyed at least 
and that “it makes no difference if we have to 


eigh t imwi in its histoiy and that “it mak e s no difference if we have to 
build a new one now." He spoke during a tail in artillery battles oa Good 
Friday after 10 days of during between the Christum and Moslem areas 
of Bond. 


about 25,000 soldiers in Lebanon. General Aotm acknowtedged that the- 
Syrian forces were stronger but added, “But the battle will cost them a 
high price." ; 


Israel Will Ban Police Tress’ Ruse 


JERUSALEM (Reuters) —Israel's drief of pofit* pled ged Fo day to 
stop poring as journalists to catch Palestinian protesters, saying 

the unauthor ized practice endangered die bves of cm iespood cnts. 

Photographers filmed two plainclothes officers traveling m a at 
marirtri “Press" on Thursday. The policemen were later g eea mrimig 
ar rests, and one stood an a teen-age girl while a uniformed officer bojt 

hC ljie^ pSteedSc^^Kraas, told the army radio that the o fficer h ad 
ap pa re ntl y acted on their own initiative- He promised a swift investiga- 
tion and said such ruses must stop. 


Maximum Term in Child Abuse Case 

NEW YORK (UPI) — Joel Steinberg was sentenced Friday to the 


maximum prison term of 8VS to 25yeais in prison for beating Ms illegally 
* Tne case had become a national symbe^ 


adopted dirnghteTj lina, tO Hwith. ' 

of child abuse. „ 

Before he was sentenced, Mr. Steinberg pleaded for mercy from Judge 
Hamid Rothwaxina lon g rambling gtmgmcntm which he said he was not 
gnflty and inristed that he was a loving and generous adoptive father. 


China Arms Budget to Drop by 6% 


BEIJING (AP) — China’s military spending will drop by 6 percent in 
real terms this year ttea pite the opposition of some military officers, the 


It said militar y officers met with President Yang Sh angkim and called 
for higher military spending, in part for advanced equipment for the 
army. Mr. Yang rejected their requests, saying military mending would 
rise only when &c economy improved. Mr. Yang is vice m ainn a n of the 


uav uuij nuui wimmuj j — 

Central Military Commission, which sets military policy. 

On Tuesday, China disclosed its proposed 1989 Mr *““* 
billion for the military, up from SS.8 biDion in the I 
said Friday that if inflation was factored in, nnfi^ 
actually be down by 6 percent in the new budget. 
n amin g at 36 percent annually. 


budget.! 


$&3 
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School Enrollment Falls in China 


BEUING (AP) — High school eoroDment in China has dropped more 
than 25 percent in the last 10 yean, officials said Friday, ana China's 
senior leader, Deng Xiaoping acknowledged that Beging’s education 
policies were in costs. 

Elementary school enrollment has also fallen by more than 14 percent 
since China emb arked on an ecmnr mr development pr o gra m. 

“Our biggest mistake over the last 10 years is that education has not 
’■ ’ sufficiently," the official party newspaper, People’s Daily, 
The minister of education, Li Tieying, said 


ikying, said 

fiat stud 

doubted dial an education would improve their standard of living. 


Mr. Deng as saying. The : 
dial China had failed to make education a priority and that students 


Nepal Isolated by Dispute With India 


Jiryis, a PLO official based in Nic- 
osia, Cyprus, “don't Hke the de- 
mocracy or fiberal-mindedness of 
the Palestinians.” 


KATMANDU, Nepal (Reuters) — Mott of Nepal's ttfefines to the rest 
of the world were cut an Friday in a trade dispute with India, through 
which the landlocked country gets almost hmf its imports and most 
essential commodities. 

Trade and transii treaties between the countries expired oa Thursday 
with nego tiations for renewal at an i n ip a^a- , India, which Kat- 
mandu for the problem, dosed all but two of the 13 transit routes on their 
common border, N»ah officials said. 

New DdM wants fresh talks, but says Nepal has lost all of its faYorabte.V 


Kuwait has its own rules. There 
is “an unwritten understanding 
that the Palestinians are here but 
they won’t create problems, or get 
out on the streets or do things that 
create a seamty problem," asenkff 
Weston diplomat said. 

For most Palestinians across the 
Arab world, life is rooted in inse- 


trade treatment won under the exp i red w an ti es, mrfnrffng several entry' 


points for goods. Although Katmandu has said that there arecomfi 
reserves of essential co mmodi ties, rationing of kerosene and othg bancs 
has began. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


rarities created both by host gov- 

.nJo 


Air Controllers Protest in Brussels 


ernments and by decisions the ] 
made long ago to keep dispersed 
refugees man settling too easily in 
new lands. 

Many travd on identity docu- 
ments provided by Egypt, Lebanon 
or Syria that infer no statehood or 
nationality. Others have Jordanian 
passports valid in souk cases tor 
only two years, and the political 
elite have passports given them by 
Arab countries where Palestinians 
may not own a house or land. 

In Kuwait, a Palestinian without 
a job, or one who has retired al 60, 
is supposed to leave the country. 
Nowhere do Palestinians have for- 
mal political rights or security of 
tenure. 

Only 10 percent of the places at 
Kuwait University are allocated to 
non-Kuwaitis. And only those Pal- 
estinian children whose parents ar- 
rived before January 1957 are per- 
mitted to 'attend free government 
schools. The rest pay to attend pri- 
vate schools, with qihndif* from 
the authorities. 


BRUSSELS (Reuters) — An entire night shift of Brussels air *«affic 
xjrted sick 


controllers repented sick on Friday in a protest against working condi- 
tions, threatening closure of Zaventem airport at the start of a busy Easts 
weekend. 

An official of Belgium's state-owned airport authority said the 13 *. 
controllers of the 10 PiM. shift had aQ reported sick and fligh t* had to be - - 
handled by their colleagues erf the previous shift- “It’s another protest 
action, they want more staff and money” the official of the Airports and 
Airways Agency said. 

Some 70 flights were scheduled to arrive at or depart from Zaven tern 
overnight, and an unspecified number of charter fli ghty h« d l ehru j- 

uled for Saturday for Easter holiday travelers. The official refused to 
comment on how long the control tower could be manned with staff from 
the afternoon shift Bat be said: “Obviously, when we have no more 
controllers, there won’t be any more flights." 

France and Aftmtia plan to set iq> their first direct air link, with twice 
weddy flights between Paris and Tirana, a French Forei gn Minis try 
spokesman said Fri day. The service is to start in June. (Reuters) 

British Airways wffl start a second daily Lyon-London flight dn 
Monday, called the Lyondomen, aimed particularly at businessmen 
w antin g to make a round-trip in one day. (AFP) 
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p Wayport ? Concept 
Takes Off in U.S. 

Remote Hub Airfields Would Serve 
To Relieve Growing Air Congestion 
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. r „ -j r — _jd B. Stanley Pons of 

me University of Utah, seated, created a sustained nuclear fusion reaction in lab experiments. 

Doubt Greets Fusion Claim 

Scientists Await Details of Chemists 9 Utah Experiment 

ir. . .. . . . .. ... . necting in Rantoul. 110 miles 


The Assodared Press 

WASHINGTON — Scientists at 
major laboratories said Friday that 
they were skeptical that a simple, 
low-cost experiment in Utah could 
have achieved tidcIcst fusion, the 
energy source of the son that thou- 
sands of researchers have been try- 
ing to achieve far 20 years. 

.. But some experts said they were 
also intrigued by the University of 
Utah reports, and at least mu 
warned that if the experiment actu- 
ally achieved fusion, it could pose a 
serious radiation hazard. 

Some scientists also expressed a 
bit of envy. 

“Suppose you were designing jet 
airplanes and then you suddenly 
heard on CBS news that somebody 
had invented an anti-gravity ma- 
chine,” said Ian H. Hutchinson, a 
nuclear fusion researcher at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
“That’s the way we feel And, of 
course, we're skeptical." 

An Idaho laboratory announced 
Friday that it was conducting ex- 
periments to confirm the Utah re- 
ports, and scientists at other lab- 
oratories said they woe searching 
Die literature to determine if others 
bad performed the experiment. 
And all are waiting for more tech- 
nical details, expected to.be pub- 
lished later this year in Dm journal 
Nature. 


room temperat ure usmg a rod of 
palladium metal and a pla ti num 
cylinder immersed in a flask of 
deuterium, a chemical commonly 
called “heavy water." 

The Utah scientist said that 
when an electrical current was ap- 
plied, deuterium nuclei were driven 
mto the lattice structure of the pal- 
ladium where they were com- 
pressed together long enough for 
fusion to occur. 

Proof that it works, the two 
chemists said, is that the experi- 
ment generated heat that cannot be 
explained in conventional c hemi cal 
reactions. They said it produced 
four watts of energy for every watt 
of electrical energy used. 

“We thought the idea was so stu- 
pid that we decided to finance h 
ourselves,” Mr. Fleischmann said 
at a news conference. The two in- 
vested $100,000 of their own mon- 
ey in the research. 

Beginning in May, the two scien- 
tists will have the support of the 
U.S. Department of Energy, which 
said Thursday that it would finance 
their work for 18 months with a 
grant of $322,000. 

Fusion is the energy source of 
the sun and other stars. A hydrogen , 
bomb is an uncontrolled fusion re- 
action. • ? 

The reaction occozs when the nur 
dd of two deuterium atoms are 


rium, which is easily extracted from 
seawater, and because it would pro- 
duce a rniieh smaller radiation haz- 
ard than the fission of conventional 
nuclear power plants. 

If confirmed by independent re- 
searchers, the discovery could lead 
to the use of nuclear fusion for the 
world’s energy needs, ushering in a 
new age of limitless, safe and poDu- 
.tion-free energy. 

Many say they believe fusion 
could replace fossil fuels like coal, 
gas and caL 

Thousands of scientists in every 
major industrialized nation of the 
world have spent the last two de- 
cades researching fusion. Most ef- 
forts concentrate on duplicating in 
a controlled way the processes an 
the son. This involves compressing 
deuterium plasma while heating it 
to 200 miTb on to 500 milli on de- 
grees. 

Most research has involved ma- 
chines called Tokamaks that use 


By Carl H. Lavin 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The idea of 
b idding hn ge remote airfields, far 
from rides and hotels, houses and 
highways, to serve almost exclu- 
sively as transfer points is winning 
support from a growing number of 
aviation experts. 

Representative J. Roy Rowland, 
Democrat of Georgia, introduced a 
bffl Thursday that would order the 
Federal Aviation Administration 
to solicit bids for four to six new 
remote hub airports. 

From state officials to the airline 
pilots’ union, people in aviation say 
these airports would solve a huge 
problem m air travel — congestion. 

Airspace would be free of con- 
gestion at these remote locations 
and there would be enough room to 
build runways, taxiways and gates 
to accommodate everyone who 
wanted to go there. 

And there would be no residents 
to be madded by noise. 

Backers say the hub airports 
wonld siphon off millions erf travel- 
ers who now change planes at 
crowded airports Eke these at Chi- 
cago, Atlanta and Denver. 

In a flight from Philadelphia to 
Omaha, for example, it would be 
wkiw to chang e p lanes in RffllO u l, 
IHtnois , than at O’Hare Interna- 
tional Airport The passenger con- 
necting in Ranted, 110 mues (180 
kilometers) south of Chicago, 
would free a space in Chicago for 
someone who needed to fly there. 

Although most big airports al- 
ready handle more flights than they 
were designed for, expansion pro- 
posals face huge obstacles, includ- 
ing lade of open land, nose cam- 
plaints, saturated airspace and high 
costs. 

Officials in at least four states — 
Texas, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Kentucky — are already jockeying 
for federal money that might be 
available to build the remote fields. 

In the past decade, the number 
of air trawte has risen 65 percent, 
but the number of mqor airports 
has stayed the same. 

The U.S. agency expects airport 
congestion, with its delays and 
safety hazards, to grow more severe 
as the number of passengers rises a 
similar amount in the next 10 years. 

Airlin e executives say a system 
of remote transfer airports is an 


powerful magnets to contain and 
compress the plasma while it is be- idea worth study ing but they raise 
mg heated. Other efforts use laser a number of financial and l ngicrirai 

concerns. 

The concept is modeled after a 
system adopted in the 1970s by 
Federal Express, winch collects afi 
its packages in one city, Memphis, 


beams that zap pellets of deuteri- 
um, trying to achieve the heat and 
compression for a fractional sec- 
ond. 

The goal is to reach a “break 
even” ’ pomt,' where the amount of 
energy produced matches the 
used to achieve fusion. 


iiure. da of two deuterium atoms are amount used to adneve fusion, | ti 1 

At a news conference on Huns- forced together. As they fuse, a Once this is readied, the fusion li O/./lP £ RUlX 
day. B. Stanley Pons, chmiman of burst of energy is produced, along process could sustain itself. 

with fast neutron parades and hdi- 


ibe University of Utah chenustiy 
department, and Martin Fleisch- 
mann of the University of South- 
-junpton in England said they had 
achieved a sustained nuclear fusion 
^reaction with equipment that is 
available in college laboratories. 

• Mr. Pons said they were able to 
force atoms to hire together at 


um 3, a beni gn chemical that could 
be used in children’s balloons. 

Fusion is the opposite of nndear 
fission, which involves splitting the 
nucleus from heavy atoms. 

Scientists have long viewed fa- 
son as the ideal energy source be- 
cause it could be faded withdeote- 
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Taxes Fail to Cover 
Costs of Drinking 

Smokers just about cover the 
cost of their habit in tobacco 
taxes, if only because many of 
them die before collecting their 
pensions, according to a Rand 
Corp. study. But drinkers cost 
sodky twice what they pay in 
alcohol taxes, largely because of 
the injuries and damage caused 
by drunken driving, winch kills 
7.400 people each year who 
were not drinking. 

Rand Ccup. is a Santa Moni- 
ca. California, research insti- 
tute. Its study was financed try 
the National Center for Health 
Services Research, a federal 
agency, and published in the 
Journal of tie American Medi- 
cal Association. The research- 
ers found that state and federal 
taxes on a pack of 20 cigarettes 
averaged 37 cents. The cost to 
society from *mnkmg was 38 
cents, mduding the effects of 
passive smoking on others. 

Average alcohol taxes were 
23 cents an ounce (about .03 
liters). But the cost to society 
was about 48 cents an ounce. 

lim is h rrnsrif ^ said 

Willard G. Manning, the econ- 
omist who headedthe study. He 
contrasted this with “innocent 
bystanders killed by drunken 
drivers.” 

A spokesman fra the Tobac- 
co Institute said that “it's nice 
to see that someone recognizes 
that smokers do in fact pay 
their own way." 

Short Takes 

Unions r epresenting Holly- 
wood’s 102,000 motion picture 
and tetaririon actors and a co- 
alition of 270 production com- 
panies have come to terms on a 
new contract after only three 
days of discussion and three 
months briore the old contract 
was set to expire June 30. Both 

sides agreed mat the costly wnt- 
ers* stnke last year encouraged 
a quick settlement this year. 


National pari 
aged as ecological sySaro and 

cultural resources rather than as 


gwgraphic units, according to a 
study jointly financed by the 
National Past Service and the 
National Parks and Conserva- 
tion Association, a private envi- 
ronmental group. This will 
mean creating “a conservation 
ethic” among the general pub- 
lic, the study said. “We have to 
give up the notion that park 
management stops at park 
boundaries." 

The Overseas Press Qab will 
observe its 50th anniversary 
with a gathering, tentatively set 
fra Sept. 6, of journalists who 
covered World War Q — “re- 
porters, photographers, broad- 
casters, newsreel cameramen, 
commentators, magazine writ- 
ers, editors and others who were 
involved in war coverage in any 
part of the world.” Journalists 
from a0 countries, “including 
those horn Germany, Italy and 
Japan” are invited. Inquiries 
should be sent to the dob's an- 
niversary committee at 310 
Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

The United States now has 14 
departments, six more 
than at the turn of the century. 
In protocol order, they are 
State, Treasury, Defense, Jus- 
tice, Interior, Agriculture, 
Co mmer ce , Labor, Health & 
Human Services, Homing & 
Urban Development, Trans- 
portation, Energy, Education, 
and Veterans' Affaire, lb hdp 
keep track. The New York 
Times offers a mnemonic de- 
vice, two seven-word sentences 
whose first letters lisi the de- 
partments in order: See the dog 
jump in a circle. Leave her 
hone to entertain educated vet- 
erans. 

The 7S0 resUorts of Crooks, 
South Dakota, have voted to try 
life in the fast lane by paving 
the two and a half bloats of 
Main Street for the first ting in 
the town’s 113 ycara, at a cost of 
about $70,000. “You bet it’s a 
big deal," Mayra Paul Ander- 
son said. “One of the things 
we’ve found is when we go out 
anH try to lure a business into 
Crooks, & paved Main Street is 
a priority. I can’t say we lost 
Citibank because we didn't 
have a paved Main Street, but 
yeah, we’ve lost some.” 

Arthur Higbee 


‘Cold fusion,” such as that 
claimed by the Utah experiment- 
ers, has beat recognized theoreti- 
cally, but most such concepts use 
muons, a type of subatomic parti- 
cle. 

John Sonia, a U ni v er sity of 
Rochester fusion researcher, sad 
that if the Utah experiment actual- 
ly produced four watts of energy, it 
was also emitting a dangerous level 
of neutron particles. 

Four watts of fusion energy, Mr. 
Soares said, would produce about a 
trillion neutrons a second “and 
would certainly be a safety haz- 
ard.” 

He said that the neutrons would 
be easily measured and Dial since 
the Utah experimenters thin 
had not been done, “it certainly 
raises some questions in my mind.” 

At the Idaho National Engineer- 
ing Laboratory, a US. Department 
of Energy contractor, EG&G Ida- 
ho, Inc, announced plans to con- 
duct an experiment in May or June 
to test the Utah results. 

Doug Holland, manager of 
EG&G s fusion safety program, 
said fusion research had a history 
of “wild, flaky ideas," but he noted, 
“We can’t dismiss it" 

Fusion scientists at other major 
universities and at two national 
laboratories declined to comment 
about tbe Utah experiment because 
they said they lacked Die technical 
derails necessary to evaluate the 
report 

“They have suspended judg- 
ment” said Anthony DcMco, a 
spokesman who reported on tbe 
reactions of scientists at the Prince- 
ton University Plasma Physics lab- 
oratory. “Their curiosity is 
aroused, but they won’t comment 
until they see more derails." 

Jean Madden, speaking fra the 
Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory in California, said sci- 
entists there “want to know more 
facts before they comment.” 

“We’re eagsriy awaiting the pub- 
lished results,” said Jeff Schwartz 
of the Los Alamos National Lab- 
oratory. “We’ve got to know what 
they’re saying in detail before we 
can. comment.” 


Gted in Loss 
Of Trident 2 

V*k York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — A control 
nozzle that failed to fire caused a 
Trident 2 missile to pmwhed over 
the Atlantic before it exploded in a 
test launching on Wednesday, ac- 
cording to the Pentagon’s chief 
spokesman. 

The spokesman, Dan Howard, 
said Thursday that specialists had 
gathered enough data transmitted 
by telemeter from the S25.1 million 
nnssfle to have a preliminary idea 
of why the it spun out of control 
and exploded four seconds after it 
shot out of the water about 50 miles 
(80 kilometers) off Cape Canaver- 
al, Florida. 

The missile, which was designed 
to fly 7,500 miles, was fired by 
compressed gas from the subma- 
rine Tennessee. It was the first un- 
dersea test of the U.S. 

Navy’s newest nnciear missile, 

“The tdonetry tells than what 
happened inside Die missile," Mr. 
Howard said, “and they know at 
this point that it popped op proper- 
ly. that it ignited pro p e ri y. 

He said the specialists knew that 
the proper was sent to 

the nozzles at the base of the mis- 
sile. 

“The signal directing those noz- 
zles to tilt one way or another," he 
said , “io tilt the missile over at a 19- 
degrce angle, that occnred piopeily 
and it started the pitch over. They 
know that the second signal io 
counteract that, to bring h bade on 
the straight co m sc over at that an- 
gle, was also sent" 

Mr. Howard said the specialists 
did know know yet “whether the 
difficulty is in the electrical sys- 
tem” or whether it was “simply 
mechanical , tha t a p trmp didn’t op- 
erate correctly." 

He said the Trident 2 had its own 
“self-destruct system” that caused 
it to explode after h veered off 
course. He also said the next test, 
scheduled in April, would be 
launched as planned. 
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Passenger Hnw nmii»r 

hub-and-spoke arrangements after 
the industry was deregulated a de- 
cade ago. Now, more than half the 
passengers using major airports are 
on their way somewhere else; the 
same is true at mail, cargo and 
express packages, 

The airlines say tbe hnb-and- 
spoke system has provided more 
economical service to more dries. 
But it has also meant fewer direct 
flights, more passengos changing 
planes in crowded hubs and more 


these passengers and 
coaid be changing pt 
much more efficiently away from 
metropolitan areas, in the view of 
James E. Sheppard, a Federal Avia- 
tion Agency offidaL who has 
coined the word “wayport” for 
these proposed remote transfer air- 
fields. 

“Everybody is on the way some- 
where,” Mr. Sheppard said. 

Fra a year, be has traveled the 
country saying six wayparts would 
allow millions of passengers to by- 
pass crowed metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Sheppard, a Federal Avia- 
tion Administration employee for 
25 years, says such a system can be 
open by 1995 and is the only way to 
provide quick and inexpensive raw 

rapacity 

The agency itself has not en- 
dorsed his proposal, but the outgo- 
ing administrator, T. Allan McAr- 
tor, has said it should be studied 
further. 

Mr. Sheppard said a remote air- 
port on cheap, rural land — with- 
out parking garages, car rental 
stands or access highways — could 
be built for a third tbe cost of a new 
urban field. 

Asked about possible sites, he 
mentioned air force bases slated for 
dosing, like Channte, in Rantoul, 
as well as farmland in the South- 
east or Plains states, and barren 
stretches of the Southwest 

One group way of the wayport 
proposal is tbe airime industry. 

Airports have often been fi- 
nanced in large part by airlines and 
backed by the borrowing power of 
a big city. 

Ccsnpctitkmisanotherwony for 

the grimes. A line that dominates a 
busy hob profits from the crowding 
that cuts into the ability of compet- 
ing lines to build up service to that 
airport. 

Traffic shifted to a wayport 
would free landing slots and termi- 
nal gales; a new lme could move in 
and take business away from carri- 
ers that are now dominant 


Gingrich: Democratic Gold Mine? 


By Tom Kenworthy 

Washmgrcn Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Even be- 
fore Representative Newt Ging- 
rich of Georgia was elected dep- 
uty leader of House 
Republicans, officials at the 
Democratic Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee were preparing 
a direct-mail, fund-raising letter 
built around the combative con- 
servative. 

Acting on the assumption that 
Mr. Gingrich would win the Re- 
publican leadership post. Demo- 
cratic officials began work on an 
appeal with the message that the 
Republican Party apparatus had 
been taken over by rabid parti- 
sans who wonld use the “politics 
of division” to try to regain con- 
trol of Congress. 

The chairman of the commit- 
tee. Representative Beryl Antho- 
ny Jr. of Arkansas, said the ap- 
peal would soon be sent to about 
100.000 potential contributors. 
It reflects what House Demo- 
cratic leaders say they think is an 
extraordinary opportunity af- 
forded by Mr. Gingrich's vic- 
tory. As Mr. Anthony pus it, 
“Newt is a gold mine:” 

Other Democratic leaders, 
meanwhile, sent implied! warn- 
ings to the White House that the 
legislative program of President 
George Bush amid be endan- 
gered if Mr. Gingrich’s confron- 
tational style prevails in the 
House. 

“When you have a person 
elected president without a clear 
mandate and the Democrats gain 
strength in Congress, we are fat- 
ed either fra cooperation and 
consultation or stalemate," said 
the House majority leader, 
Thomas S. Foley of Washington. 
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Mr. Gtngrich, left, after election as House Republican whip. 


“if it’s pikes, guns and grenades 
down on the House floor, it 
would not be good for the presi- 
dent” 

Along with this warning, other 
Democratic partisans moved 
quickly on Thursday to exploit 
the election of Mr. Gingrich, not 
only in fund raising but also to 
galvanize members of their party 
well in advance of the 1990 elec- 
tion. 

In a letter sent Thursday to his 
Democratic colleagues in the 
House, Mr. Anthony warned 
that Mr. Gingrich's elevation 
would mean “an escalation in 
partisan political warfare at the 
expense of the national interest.” 

He said Mr. Gingrich had “a 
history of making scurrilous per- 
sonal attacks against his Demo- 
cratic colleagues." 


Mr. Anthony's letter included 
a long list of “talking points" 
that Democrats could use in 
their districts, including charges 
that Mr. Gingrich has favored 
the abolition of Social Security 
and that he has a history of ethi- 
cal problems. The letter recounts 
two of Mr. Gingrich's book-pub- 
lishing deals that Mr. Anthony’s 
committee describes as question- 
able, and his chairmanship of a 
political action committee that 
raised more than $200,000 in 
1986 but distributed less than 
$1,000 to Republican candi- 
dates. 

Referring to the long ethics 
investigation of the House 
speaker. Jim Wright of Texas, a 
Democratic leader said the elec- 
tion of Mr. Gingrich had given 
Democrats a built-in rebuttal. 


Bush Shuffles Top Positions 
As Armitage Gets Navy Job 


Complied by Our Staff From Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — President 
George Bush -arid Friday that he 
would nominate Richard Solomon 
to be assistant secretary of state for 
East Asian and Pacific affairs. 

Richard L Armitage, earlier 
nominated fra tbe post, win reput- 
edly become navy secretary in- 
stead. 

The White House also an- 
nounced that Mr. Bush would 
nominate William Howard Taft 
4th, the great-grandson of the 27th 
U.S. president, to be the chid U.S. 
delegate to NATO. 

These were among other diplo- 
matic selections announced on Fri- 
day by the White House: 

• Joseph B. Gildenham to be 
a mb ass a d o r to Switzerland. He is a 
Washington lawyer. 


• Chic Hecht to be ambassador 
to tbe B ahamas. He is a fanner 
U.S. senator from Nevada, having 
been defeated for re-dection last 
year. 

• Pan! Matthews Cleveland to 
be ambassador to Malaysia. He is a 
career diplomat 

Defease Secretary Dick Cheney 
had reportedly asked Mr. Armitage 
to become navy secretary, so Mr. 
Armitage had asked not to be 
nominated fra the State Depart- 
ment position. 

Mr. Solomon is an Asian special- 
ist fluent in Chinese. 

Mr. Taft, 44, a lawyer, is a for- 
mer deputy defense secretary, and 
he served as acting Pentagon chief 
during the Bush administration’s 
first two months. 

(AP, Reuters) 
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THE FLORIDA LOTTERY 

Pick Your Own Numbers 
Play Lotto 6/49 
Get Rich in America’s 
Greatest Lottery 


Miltons of U.S. Dollars are won regularly playing the World Famous 
Florida Lottery. In fact the Florida Lottery has AWARDED MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS to people who have won - including It's biggest Jackpot of 
U.S. S55.000.000. Imagine all the things you could do and enjoy with 
S55.000.000. People from aH over the world go to Florida just to play the 
Lottery. Now. you too can play the World's Greatest Lottery arid win a 
MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR JACKPOT. 


Playing Lotto 6/49 is Easy 


Lotto is the World's most popular form of lottery. The Official Florida 
version is caBed Lotto 6M9 and is FULLY BACKED BY THE GOVERN- 


MENT. Each week one draw is held m public - under strict super- 
vision in Florida. Lotto 6/49 is easy to play. Vbu pick your own num- 
ber by selecting any 6 ot 48 possible numbers Iron 1 to 49. It's that 
simple. The numbers you select are entered in the Lotto 6/49 Com- 
puter System and H they match the same numbers in the draw - 
YOU WIN THE JACKPOT. Even if you drinl select an six num- 
bers. you could still be a winner' If you have only 3. 4. or 5 numbers 
correct, you win one of the thousands of other prizes. 


Here's How You Can Play 


All you have to do to play the World Famous Florida Lottery is 
io complete the order form and send it to United States Interna- 
tional Marketing's world wide processing center, along with your 
payment You can play 2, 4 or 6 games (or 15. 26. or 52 weeks. 
REMEMBER. EACH ADDITIONAL WEEKLY GAME YOU PLAY 
INCREASES YOUR CHANCE TO WIN THE JACKPOT. Once 
your completed order form and payment is received, your number 
wiH automatically be entered in the computer system and you will 
receive an "Official Entry Confirmation" by return mail. Vbur "Offi- 
cial Entry Confirmation" will indicate the numbers you selected. 


Fast Service 


Your subscriptions are sent to our express address located 
right in Amsterdam's World Famous Schiphof Airport. From there, 
your subscriptions are immediately sent by our special air-couner 
to United States. THIS ENABLES US TO PROCESS YOUR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS FROM ANY LOCATION WORLDWIOE IN THE 
SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME. 


You Will Be Notified Immediately 
When You Win 


United States International Marketing will immediately notify 
you when you win arty pnze ol SI ,000 or more, in addition, you 
receive a complete list of winning numbers after every live weeks 
so that you can carefully check how you are doing. YOUR PRIZE 
MONEY WILL BE CONFIDENTIALLY PAID DIRECTLY TO YOU 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD. Upon expiration of your subscrip- 
tion you will receive a final itemized statement of your winnings. 

United States International Marketing 
P O Box 7525 Direct Telex and 

Centn ' m ITT Td« 4976556 

The Netherlands Answerback: Jackoot 

For faster service on 

^ credit card orders FAX: 1 -301-770-3545 


CIRCLE SIX NUMBERS FROM 1-49 IN EACH GAME YOU WISH TO PLAY 


Subscribe Now! Think what a jackpot 
of $55,000,000 could mean to you - 
Play the Florida Lotto 6/49. 

PICK YOUR PLAN -Check only one box below next to 
the option of your choice. ALL PACES IN U.S. FUNDS 


FREE BONUS ► 

INCLUDES 

T WEEK 
FREE 

INCLUDES 

2 WEEKS 
FREE 

EACH 

WEEK 15 WEEKS 

2 Games OS135. 

4 Gaines □ SZ70. 

6 Games □S405. 

26 WEEKS 

□ S225. 

DS450. 

□ S675. 

52 WEEKS 

□ S 450. 

□ S 900. 

□ $1350. 


On alCrwM Cart payments 
■ handing ha of US. SIB wH be added. 

Make Cheque or Bank Draft (in U.S. Funds) payable to: 

United States Internationa! Marketing 

Mafl to: United States International Marketing 

P.O. Box 7525 Direct Tetex 8011 

1118 ZGSchiphol Centrum 
The Netherlands 

★ For faster service on 

credit card orders FAX: 1-301-770-3545 

VALID ONLY WHERE LEGAL 

Not avertable to residents el The Netherlands and Singapore ■ 

Untied Slates Internal onal Marking « a prrvaie company 
No) atMiatedwflti any Agency or Government 
The prices quoted harem mdudo hanging and trustee 
service teas 
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onstruction continues 
on the Paris Liberty Flame 

Monument. 


The inauguration of the Paris Liberty Flame 
Monument will take place on May 10, 1989. 

The Flame will stand on the Southwest comer of the 
Place de FAlma, at the very beginning of the Avenue de New 
York (see map) — an excellent central location which 
means that this monument to F ranco- American friendship will 
be seen every day by thousands of Parisians and visitors to 
the city. 

The Paiis Liberty Flame is the exact duplicate of the 
golden flame atop the outstretched arm of the Statue of Liberty 
in New York harbor. It was crafted in the United States by 
Les Metallieis Champenois. the same group of French artists 
who worked on the recent rehabilitation of the New York 
statue in 1986. using the same molds they created for that 
project. 

The monument perpetuates a tradition started over 
one hundred years ago, when over 100,000 French citizens 
contributed to the financing of the original Statue of Liberty. 

A few years later, a group of Americans then living in France 
gave as a gift to tlie French people the reduced-size replica of 
that Statue which today stands on the He aux Cygnes, just a 
mile downstream from the new Liberty Flame site. 

In 1985, when the restoration of the Statue of Liberty 
was started in New York, Les Metallieis Champenois, a group 
of outstanding French artists, was asked to undertake the 
highly specialized work of building a new flame for the Statue, 
using a technique called "repousse” identical to Bartholdi’s 
original method. LIpon completion, the new flame was gilded 
by the Paris film. Ateliers Robert Gohard. 

Bartholdi's design for the torch and flame was never 
fully implemented a centurv ago, and even the Statue’s original 
flame was soon modified, enabling the flame to be lit from 
the inside but also allowing for water leakage which eventually 
damaged the Statue. 

When the restoration of the New York Statue was 
being planned, it was decided that the torch and flame should 
be replaced entirely. Considerable effort was then made to 
recover Bartholdi's original flame design mostly by reviewing 
the few existing photographs of the flame dating kick to the 
1880s. The flame, together with its torch thus became the one 
part of the Statue which was newlv created for the centenary, 
as well as the one element (this time around) which was 
created bv French artisans. 



Two years ago the 
International Herald Tribune 
decided to mark the 
conjunction of its own 
centennial with that of the 
Statue of liberty by 
sponsoring an international 
fund-raising appeal to bring 
the Liberty Flame to Paris. 
The appeal was launched at a 
reception given by U.S. 
Ambassador to France, Joe M. Rodgers on October 4th, 1986 
and was concluded a year later with a glittering benefit 
evening at the Palace of Versailles. 

The fund-raising goal was reached, thanks to 
contributions from hundreds of individual donors, large and 
small The International Herald Tribune wishes to express its 
heartfelt thanks to all these generous contributors. 

Ever mindful of its own deep Paris roots and of the 
warm relations it has enjoyed for over a century with the 
people of France (including many*of its own employees, 
readers and advertisers), the International Herald Tribune is 
proud to have taken the lead role in this undertaking. 

In an age which is too often characterized by rapid 
swings in popular emotion on both sides of the Atlantic, the 
Liberty Flame has helped, i we believe, to reaffirm two truths 
which have stood the test ‘ of time; the fundamental value 
of liberty in our way of life and' government, and the 
enduring strength of yjjft Franco- American friendship. 
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8 . Which, if any, of the following items have you 
bought for yourself or as a gift for others in the past 
two years? 24 

Paintings or sculpture [ j~l Leather travel goods | 5 | 

Antique furniture [^j A quality watch | 6 \ 

Gems or precious jewelry [ 3 | 35 mm SLR camera | 7 [ 

Couture label clothing Video camera □ 


i, , yK ' ! 
VS"k: 


Count ra ff. 

to know 

***■ 

and ■■!£«» 




to 

if $$&?}£%} 






■* 




•/• -i: 

1. Where did you read this copy of the IHT? 
( Please check fitfall that apply.) 

ii 


9. Which, if any, of these cards do you use nowa- 
days? 25 

Access/ Eurocard/ I I rw,,^ ri,.K I 1 

MasterCard (Gold) LlI Diners Club | 5 | 

Access/ Eurocard/ MasterCard |~ 2 | Visa Gold/Premier [ 6 | 

American E^rwsQold/ Q Visa/Carte Bleue/Barelaycard □ 

American Express Green 

10. Which, if any, of the following types of invest- 
ment do you or members of your household have? 

26 27 

Stocks & Shares 
Bonds 

Government Securities 
Mutual Funds/Unit Trusts 
Offshore Funds 
Private Pension Plans | J 


1 

Stock/ Index Options 

L 

a 

Finandal/Currency Futures 

2 

3 

Physical Commodities 

3 

4 

1 

i 

1 

4 


Property (land or real 



5 

estate excluding main home) 

5 


coins, stamps, etc.) 




& 


I- , *?£' 


— "M « 


1 1. What is the approximate total value of the above, 
and any other investments (excluding your main 
home), owned by you and members of your house- 
hold? (in U.S. dollars) ^ 


At home 
At work 


Traveling locally [ 3 
Traveling abroad 
Elsewhere 


Under U.S. $50,000 
$50,000 to under $100,000 
$100,000 to under $250,000 


$250,000 to under $500,000 
$500,000 to undo 1 $1 million 
U.S. $1 millio n or more 


2a. How often do you usually reader lode at the IHT? 


a^Y.'-v; ■ v- 


12 




5-6 days a week 

i_ 

Less often than once a week 

4 

3-4 days a week 

2 

First time reader 

5 

1-2 days a week 

3 




2b. Where do you usually read or look at the IHT? 

At home Q7] At work fi7| While traveling [^] Elsewhere 

3. How many people, other than yourself, usually 
read your copy of die IHT? 

14 


12a. In which country are you currently resident? 
12b. Of which country are you a citizen? 

Write in ... 


29-30 


31-32 


One 

1 

Three 

3 

Two 

2_] 

Four 

4 


Five or more 

More than one, but 
don’t know how many 

No one else 


12c. How long have you been living in your present 
country of residence? 

6-12 monto Q 1-5 years Q Mo 5f^ Q 


V : rV- 


13 - Are I' ou? iu.fi 

14 What is your age? 

v: 


Female 


4. Approximately how many business air trips have 
you taken in the past 12 months? (Count a round-trip 
as one.) 

None Q 1-2 □ 3-5 Q 6-9 Q 10-20 Q 21+ Q 

GO TO Q. 7 


25-34 


1 _ 

35-44 

3 

55-64 

5 

2 

45-54 

□ 

65 or over 

6 


15. Which educational level have you attained? 

36 

Doctorate/MBA/ I I University degree/eguivaleat I I 
higher university degree I Li professional qualification LjJ 

Secondary or high school 


5. Which of the following destinations have you 
flown to on business in the past 12 months? 

(Please check all that apply.) 

16 


17 


18 


Belgium 

i_ 

United Kingdom 

i_ 

Latin America/ 
Carribean 

]_ 

France 

2 

Other Europe 

2 

Japan 

2 

Germany 

L 

Middle East 

3 

Hong Kong 

3 

Italy 

4 

African countries 

4 

Singapore 

4 

Netherlands 

5_ 

USA East Coast 

5 

Other Asia 

5 

Portugal 

& 

USA West Coast 

6 

Australia 

6 

Scandinavia/ 

Finland 

7 

Other USA 

7 

New Zealand 


Spain 

a 

Canada 

a 

Elsewhere 

B 

Switzerland 

, 












16. Into which of the following groups does your 
pre-tax household annual income from all sources 
fall? (Check in US. $ or write in your own currency). 

37 

3] $150,000 to $249,999 

^3 $250,000 to $499,999 Q 

$500,000 or more | ~ 6 


Up to US. $50,000 
$50,000 to $74,999 
$75,000 to $149,999 


Or annual income in own currency (write in) 


YOUR OCCUPATION 


6 a. For business trips, which class of air travel do 


\ you usually use? 

FOR SHORT-HAUL TRIPS 

FOR LONG-HAUL TRIPS 

(UP TO FOUR HOURS) 

(OVER FOUR HOURS) 


19 

20 

First Class 

□ 

□ 

Business Class 

□ 

□ 

Economy 

□ 

□ ■ 

Other 

□ 

Q 

No such trips 

□ 

□ 


17. What is your working status? 

38 

Working full-time ] ,j Student [ ~a] Housewife |~ s | 

Working part-time Q Retired Q Other Q 

If you are not working full-time or part-time please skip to Q. 24 



h?%^ 


S&s** 






A U.S. DOLLAR FROM YOU TO A CHARITY 



to cfomfy'M 


19. What is your job title 
all that appfy.) 43 

Owner/ Partner j~] 

Chairman of the Board 

^ . President/ I 

Chief Executive Officer 3 ] 

Managing Director ~~^1 

Chief Financial Officer/ I 
Finance Director L_sJ 

Other Senior Management 

Middle Management ~^] 
Junior Executive 


or position? (Please check 

44 

Technical Specialist ~T1 
Clerical 2 ] 
Senior Government Officer 3] 
Other Government Officer "" 4 ] 
Consultant 3] 
Other Professional ~T| 
Other (Write in) ~y] 


20a. In which, if any, of these financial areas are you 
wholly or partly responsible for company decision- 
making? (Please check all that apply.) 


Domestic Banking Relations 

International Banking 
Relations 

Corporate Finance 

Corporate Divestiture/ 
Acquisitions/ Privatisation 


4S_ 

i 

_2 

J. 

4 


Portfolio/Pension Fund [ I 
Management LJy 
Money Market/ Foreign I I 

Exchange Management I — *1 

Insurance Services | 7 [ 
None of these [^] 


20b. Below is a list of items for which you may be 
involved in a decision to purchase, lease, appoint or 
change a supplier in the course of your work. 

For each item, please indicate if you are involved: 

(I)in the evaluation, specification or recommendation of a product or 

supplier, and/or I EVALUATE 

(II) m the authorization or approval specify OR 1 AUTHORISE 

erf a product or supplier. RECOMMEND OR APPROVE 


46 


48 


Mainframe computer/network system 

Personal computers/ desk top computers/ 

word processors 

Computer peripherals 

i_ 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 

Software 

4 


4 

Photocopiers 

5 


5 

Facsimile equipment 

6 


6 

Telecommunications systems over $250,000 

7 


7 

Telecommunications systems $250,000 or less 

8 


8 

Other telecommunications equipment j 

9 


9 

Company vehicles 

47 

l 


49 

l 

Aircraft and related equipment 

2 


2 

Business premises/indus trial site selection 

3 


! 3 

Plant/plant equipment 

□ 


r 

Raw materials 

5 


5 

Scientific instruments 

6 


6 

Marketing/ communications services 

7 


7 


|_2J ; 

Q 21. Which of the following areas are you responsible 
for in your organization? 


Management Consultancy I 

— 1 

Conference/ Exhibition/ : 

— 

Services 

L 

Trade Fair Services 

4 ] 

Executive Recruitment 

2 ! 

Company Credit Cards 

5 

Company Travel Arrangements | 

□ 

1992 Planning | 

6 


18. What is your company’s principal activity? 

— MANIJFACTU RING/PRIMARY SERVICES 

39 

Oil/Chemicals | 

Engineering/ Construction 


Wholesale/ Retail trade 
___ Transportation 

Electronics/Compmers Q Management 


6b. Have you flown by Concorde on business in the 
past 12 months? , — , 

y Yes Q No Q 

7. Approximately how many times have you rented a 
car in the past 12 months? 


Consumer Goods | 5 | 
Textiles/ P^>er [ 6 | 

Energy/ Water supplies [ 7 | 

Agricuiuire/ Forestry/ I | 
Fisheries/ Mining I !J 


Food/ Beverages | 4 \ Advertising/Communications | 4 [ 


Other Business and Profes- 
sional Services (incl. Legal) 

Banking 
Insurance 
Stockbroking 
Other Financial Services 


AT ALL 
22 


ABROAD 
23 


Not rented 

i 


I 

1-2 rentals 

2 


2 

3-6 rentals 

3 


3 

7 or more rentals 

; 4 


□ 


OTHER PROFESSIONS/SERVICES 

41 

Medical j J 


42 


Government, Diplomatic | 

Civil Service PTI 


Army/ Police | j_ 

Education 


22. How many people does your company employ 
in the country in which you are currently based? 

Under 10 Q . 50-249 Q 1,000-4,999 Q 

1049 Q .250-999 Q 5,000 Or more □ 

23a. Does your company also operate outside the 
country in which you are currently based? 

Yes Q No Q 

23b. Do you have responsibilities for policies or 
operations in any other countries? « 

Yes \_J No \_J 

24. Which one of these charities should benefit from ; 
your dollar donation? M care (third world aid) Q j 
SAVE THE CHILDREN Q] WORLD WILDLIFE FUND Q I 

INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS Q] CANCER RESEARCH Q 

pleage grye 

ycnirburiness daidl Ifygu dohotwi^i ^pSjMpatein 
fuitore sidye&please^ 

'"yp&t, 

“ ”.ir *■— 1 ■ J..’ « • 2« y 4 " " 

Naaae^^^j.. 





Address- 




OTHER (Write in) | 0 | 
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On FSX 

Aide Warns U.S. 
Of Competition 

United Press Internaikmal 
TOKYO — An infl uential 

mem- 

ZUr! iJSF aa '* IuK ?? Shin- 
»ro lshihara, said Friday that the 

ifPV* U.S.- Japanese joint 

«vdopm«au of the FfflC jet fighter 
couJd spur Japan to expand its own 
aviation industry to rfinTWg* U.S. 
*«*ninaiice in the aircraft market. 

•wr. lshihara, a Libaal Demo- 
cratic Party member of parliament 
and a former transportation minis. 

“If the uisTcemgrtss tries 
to break up the jet fighter agree- 
meat, it wifi drive ns to develop oar 
own aircraft, including civil air- 
craft, and in 10 years the United 
States win lose its share in the mar- 
ket.” 

In Washington, U.S. and Japa- 
nese officials f aile d Thursday to 
reach a consensus on modifying an 
agreement to jointly develop and 
produce the FSX fra Japan’s next 
generation of fighter ai rc ra ft. 

Id a 90-minute State Depart- 
ment meeting, the deputy director- 
general of the Japanese Defense 
Agency. Sefld NishOnro, and Ja- 
pan’s ambassador, Nobao Matsa- 
Qaga. conferred with Secretary of 
^te James A. Baker 3d. 

'Under the original FSX agree- 
ment, Japan would purchase the 
blueprints for the General Dynam- 
ics F-16 fighter as the basis of the 
new aircraft. But several members 
Congress criticized the deal as a 
giveaway of U.S. technology and 
asked Japan to buy F-16 fi ghter s 
“off the shelf* so the technology 
would remain a s cen t. 

“The F-16 is too old," Mr. Ishi- 
hara said in an interview. 

He said the United States was 
developing a more advanced fight- 
er that would make the F-16 obso- 
lete. 

“We cannot accept fighters 
which the United States does not 
need anymore and is gong to 
throw away," he said. “We thought 
we were getting a 21 -year-old vir- 
gin. Instead we’re getting a 30-year- 
'old divorcee.” 

Mr. lshihar a said the United 
States had worked to inhibit the 
development of Japan's aviation 
industry ever since the end of 
World War II 

U.S. manufacturers control 87 
percent of the world commercial jet 
market, with European companies 
providing the remainder. 

But Japan has singled out aero- 
space as a growth industry in the 
next decade. Mr. lshihara said de- 
veloping the FSX without U.S. as-' 
sistance would benefit Japan’s avi- 
ation industry. 

“If Japan develops the FSX 
fighter on its own for necessary 
national defense,” he said, “it win 
enable us to develop our civil air- 
craft industry as wdL This is not 
the purpose, hot it will be a result 
“We wanted to devdop the fight- 
er by ourselves,” Mr. lshihara said. 
» But the UJL government asked 
7apan to stop." 


Ex-Greek Official 
Tells of Bribes 
For Government 

Sew York Times Service 

ATHENS —The political scan- 
dal threatening Prime Minister An- 
dreas Papandreou’s government 
widened tms week when a former 
official of the governing Socialist 
Party testified that he had accepted 
'and transferred mflHnn* of dollars 
in bribes to the government 

The offiaal, loannis Mantzour- 
anis, former secretary general of 
the cabinet, said he had been the 
intermediary for payoffs to govern- 
ment officials from George Kosko- 
tas, a fugitive banka awaiting ex- 
tradition proceedings is a US. 
prison. Mr. Kosfaolas has been 
charged in Greece with embezzling 
$200 million from the Bank of 
Crete. 

Mr. Mantzonranis said that be 
once deposited S2 mini no into the 
Swiss bank accounts of Agamem- 
non Koutsogrargas, a longtime po- 
litical intimate of Mr. Papandreou. 
Mr. Koutsogeorgas has denied any 
wrongdoing. 

Mr. Mantzouranis’s written tes- 
timony before an investigating 
magistrate was made public by his 
lawyer on Thursday. Opposition 
po liticians immediately called for 
1 the government's resignation. 

Mr. Mamzouranis, jailed on 
March 1 1 on charges of han d lin g 
illegal funds, said the payoff was in 
return for a law that was passed 
studding Mr. Koskotas’s bank 
from fraud investigations. 



Japan Women and Discrimination 


The Associated Press 

TOKYO — Five million Japanese women have 
entered the work face in the last 13 years, but 
many suffer from sex discrimination despite gov- 
ernment efforts to protect them, a report said 
Friday. 

Prime Minister Noboru Takeshi ta's office said 
the number of women in the work face has in- 
creased from 12 million in 1975 to 17 mflHnn last 
year — roughly 40 percent of the work force. 

But an official for the Mr. Takeshha’s office, 
Kiyoko Fupi, said few women got responsible 
positions in management a as specialists, despite 
the 1981 Equal Opportunity Employment Law. 
For example, there are only 29 women among the 
764 members of parliament, she said. And 63 
pocent of all working women who responded to a 
government survey in 1987 complained of unequal 
treatment, a report by Mr. Takeshi ta's office said. 

Although many private companies have begun 


providing equal opportunities for female job seek- 
ers, women face discrimination, in promotions, pay 
and waking conditions, Ms. Fmh said. 

She also charged that “general position” exami- 
nations fa promotions may discriminated against 
women. The test does not violate the 1981 law 
because it invdves promotion, not hiring, she said. 

Lack of child-care facilities at work sites is also a 
big obstacle far mothers who want to kero wak- 
ing. “Many companies don’t allow mothers to 
bring their children to wok," she said. 

In a 30-minute videotape ala government new 
conference on Friday, several career women were 
introduced. 

One of them, Yoko Naira, said in the tape: 
“Japanese society is stiQ ruled by men, and the 
roles of each sex are stub haply fixed. More wom- 
en should taVp part in ileriAw-mnlring processes 
in society — especially in politics — to share 
responsibilities equally with men." 



Moscow voters studying Mr. Yeftsm’s campaign literature Friday. 


MIDEAST: 

Soviet Concerns 

(Continued from page 1) 
of nuclear guarantee of protec- 
tion.” 

These are among the Factors of 
probable concern to the Soviets: 

• On Sept. 19, 1988, the Israeli 
Shavit booster rocket lifted a pho- 
tographic satellite into orbit. A 
study published in Octoba 1988 by 
the Lawrence Livennore Laborato- 
ry in Cafil onria, which designs nu- 
clear warheads fa the United 
States, analyzed the solid-propel- 
lant, three-stage rocket that must 
have been required to put the said- 
tile into obit. It concluded that if 
the system was converted to a two- 
slage ballistic missile, it would be 
able to cany a 2,420-pound war- 
head as far as Moscow. 

• In May 1 987 and in September 
1988, Israel test-fired its newest 
short-range irriewl^ the Jericho TT, 
which is reported to have a range of 
900 miles. Shortly after the test, 
Moscow Radio's Hebrew-Iangnage 


New Soviet Legislature: First Step 

Compiled by Our Stt$ From Dopatdies 

MOSCOW — Soviet voters in 1,500 districts aooss the country 
trill elect members of a new Congress of People's Deputies on 
Sunday in the first step toward creating a two-tier kgjslatnre. 

In theory, the election wifi produce aparfiament with real power 
fa the the first time since the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917. 

The composition of the CangreBS is designed to ensure that the 
Communist Party keeps a tight rein. 

One- third of the body’s 2350 seats have been allocated to the 
party and other official organizations. Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the 
Soviet leada, and most of (he Fohtboro have already been voted into 
the new chamber. 

The remaining 1,500 seats will be contested on Sunday. Results 
are expected by April 5. (UPI, Reuters) 


SOVIET; Army and a Vote 


(Continued from page 1) 
stand," the general said, “that it is 
only tlwnlrs to the strength of our 
defenses that the Soviet Union, in- 
deed the whole of Europe; has en- 
joyed 50 years of pea c e." 

While Coland Podrirak’s cam- 
paign has rrfiwt ftp the enthusiasm 
of volunteers, General Snetkov has 
been supported by local party offi- 
cials and the military establish- 
ment. His glossy reimpftign posters 
have been much more widely dis- 
tributed than his opponent’s. 


Krasnaya Zvezda, meanwhile, 
published letters this week from 
readers com plaining about the 
troop rots and suggesting that the 
Kremlin was too eager to please tbe 
United States. “Unfortunatdy,” 
wrote G. Sufiyaevslti, a war veteran 
from Odessa, “we seem to be 
adopting a style of courteously 
bowing and scraping before the 
capi talist camp." 

He warned that the next genera- 
tion would “judge us fa such a 
short-sighted policy.” 


service declared that the Jericho n 
was “indeed a threat to economic 
and strategic centers," such as So- 
viet Black Sea naval bases, and said 
that if Israd did not desist with the 
missile’s development, it would 
“force the Soviet Union to carry 
out defensive and political steps.” 

• In Octoba 1986, The Sunday 
Times of London published a re- 
pot or Israeli nuclear weapons 
ability based on information pro- 
vided by Mordechai Vammn, who 
waked fa 10 years in Israel's un- 
clear research plant at Drmona, in 
the Negev. It indicated that Israel 
had bufit at least 100 and possibly 
up to 200 nuclear weapons of vary- 
ing power. 

• In early 1988, Sandi Arabia 
secretly acquired long-range. Chi- 
nese- made DF-3 hamstfr! miinilet, 
which have a range of more than 
1,200 miles. In April 19&, Iraq 
unveiled a modified version of the 
Soviet-made Scud-B missile, 
dubbed A1 Abbas, with a range of 
about 550 miles. Egypt is reported- 
ly developing with Argentina tire 
Condor H nussfie with a range of 
500 miles. 

Mr. Shevardnadze, speaking in 
Cairo oo Feb. 23, proposed the 

wtfaMtsfwran t of a “ milit ary rkk- 

reduction center” among the na- 
tionsin the region, “thederiararion 
of the Middle East as a nuclear-free 
»nd chemi cal-free zone,” and mu- 
tual inspection and on-site moni- 
toring by the various parties in the 
region to promote arms control. 


POLICY: MISSILES: MX or Midgetman? r AU Options Open ’ 


T reAute y/Htnun 

Noboo Maftamaga, left, and SeOti NfahOaro arriving at State Department to discos the FSX. 


Congress Agrees 

(Coutmoed from page 1) 
and said tins happened to some 
extent because the White House 
and Congress “were not united." 

Through most of the yeara of 
that adminis tration, public Opinion 
polls showed widespread opposi- 
tion LoU-S. military support for the 
contras and the unstated goal of 
encouraging an insnrgent face to 
ovennmthe Sandbasu govern- 
ment. In fim<* the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s support for the contras led 
to its worn foreign policy fiasco, 
the Iran-contra scandaL 

Mr. Baker was asked if the pay- 
ments amounted to “mastering-out 
pay” for the contras and if the 
agreement sounded the “death 
knell” for the anti-Sandinista 
forces. 

“No, h is not mustering-out 
pay," he said. 

He said the agreement called fa 
the restoration of democracy to 
Nicaragua and to the voluntary 
“reintegration” of the contras into 
Nicaraguan society. 

Mr. Baker said the White House 
had spoken with Soviet officials 
about Moscow’s involvement in 
Central America. 

“There have been discussions 
with the Soviets.” he said, “and 
you’ll see references in this agree- 
ment to the importance of eBmmat- 
ing Soviet and Cuban inflnence 
and assistance to the extent it’s now 
bong provided. 1 * 

With the announcement of a bi- 
partisan policy toward Nicaragua, 
Mr. Bush and congressional leaders 
effectively put an end to the “con- 
tra era” strategy of using Central 
America to test the idea of fighting 
leftist governments with guerrilla 
proxies. 

This concept, which loomed so 
luge in Mr. Reagan’s foreign po- 
licy that it became known as the 
“Reagan Doctrine," was used more 
successfully m Afghanistan and. m 
a more limited but still successful 
fashion in Angola. 


(Continued from page 1) 
“very promising” by Senator Al- 
bert Gore Jr, Democrat of Tennes- 
see, a leading proponent of the 
Midgetman. 

“It looks good to me,” said Sena- 
tor Les Aspin, Democrat of Wis- 
consin, and chairman of the Aimed 
Services Committee. 

Senator Aspin said General 
Welch and other air force officials 
appeared to be responding to the 
political reality that Congress 
would not approve building more 
than the 50 MX missiles already in 
the Wyoming sDos, and that put- 
ting those missiles on raOs was con- 
tingent on building the Midgetman 
m i ssil e as wdL 

Whde insisting that they would 

BOTHA: 

Pact Is Reported 

(Continued from page 1) 
National Party legislators who pro- 
faned Mr. de Klerk’s more colle- 
gial style and felt that the younger 
leader would be better able to imti- 
ate and control political change. 
Mr. Botha, who at 73 is 20 years 
older than Mr. de Klerk, is not 
known fa listening to the views of 
subordinates. 

On March 13, theNational Party 
caucus in Parliament endorsed a 
resolution by the party’s policy- 
making Federal C omal calling for 
Mr. de Klerk to replace Mr. Botha 
in the presidency. Mr. Botha ig- 
nored this consensus . 

The party realized that it had no 
way to make him retire before nott 
Mach, the latest date that new 
parliamentary elections must be 
held. 

The accord may let Mr. Botha 
remain in office longer than the 
party originally proposed. Accord- 
ing to reports, legislative elections 
would probably be held in Septem- 
ber a Octoba, which is at least 
four mnmhs lata than the May 
date sought by some National Par- 
ty members. 


like to build both missiles, airforce 
officials have contended that the 
limited funding available fa strate- 
gic mi aaTes makes the MX a better 
investment than the Midgetman. 
General Welch has said that the 
United States can build an addi- 
tional 50 MX missiles, comprising 
500 mobile warheads, and pul them 
on rails fa $9.1 billion. It would 
cost 524.8 billion to construct and 
deploy 500 single- warhead Midget- 
man missile s. 

Congressional proponents of the 
Midgetman prefer it to the MX 
because it can be widely dispersed, 
therefore more difficult to target. 
Some critics of the MX say its huge 
size and great accuracy are overly 
threatening to the Soviets, because 
it can be viewed as a “first strike” 
weapon. 

The rail-mobile MX would be 
kept on nditary reservations, ex- 
cept in time of crisis, while the 
Midgetman would be moved 
around military reservations in 
trucks. 

The lawmakers seemed pleased 
that General Welch appeared will- 
ing to build the Midgetman with- 
out demanding that more MX mis- 
siles also be buDL The plan to 
redeploy the 50 existing MX mis- 


siles would cost S5.6 billion, much 
less than the air force's original 
plan to build an additional 50 fa 
rail deployment. 

General Welch said he had also 
sounded out Congress on a third 
option under which an additional 
30 MX missiles would be built and 
placed on rails. The 50 existingMX 
missiles would remain under- 
ground. In addition, 300 Midget- 

man missiles would be constructed. 

The general said be was not 
pushing a particular option but was 
“pulsing the system” before fa- 
warding bis recommendation on 
modernizing the land-based misrile 
force. General Welch said that he 
had readied his derision, bat he 
declined to disclose iL 

Mr. Cheney has said he favors 
fielding both a mobile MX and 
Midgetman. But funding both 
would be difficult with no-growth 
defense budgets foreseen over the 
next five yean. 

President George Bush has de- 
layed until April 15 a congressional 
deadline foi making the derision. 
Pentagon officials say that he prob- 
ably will be nnable to delay it again 
while waiting for completion of his 
administration’s strategy review, 
expected in mid-May. 


Turkey Tells Iran to Stop Meddling 


Reiners 

ANKARA — Turkey has 
warned Iran not to meddle in its 
affairs after Tehran wain criticized 
abanan Moslan-spdeheadscaives 
at Turkish universities. “It is im- 
possible to accept outride efforts to 
become a party to Turkey’s internal 
affairs, which solely co n cern its 
own people and stale,” a Foreign 
Ministry statement said. 

Turkey, a predominantly Mos- 
lem hit secular country, has been 
extremely wary of Islamic funda- 
mentalism. On March 7, its Consti- 
tutional Court annulled a bill that 
allowed women to wear Mostem- 
style headscarves on campuses. 

Iran called Turkey’s ambassador 


in Tehran to the Foreign Ministry 
on Tuesday to ask fa the ban to be 
lifted In its statement Thursday, 
Ankara replied, “Turkey until now 
has been responsible enough to re- 
frain from passing judgment a 
taking a stand on Iran's own regime 
and internal developments.” 



Soviet Found Dead in Seine 

Agence Fnmce-Presse 

PARIS — The \jody of Boris 
Livkovski, 52, an enginea and a 
member of the Soviet Trade Mis- 
sion in Paris, has been found in the 
Seine, police officials said Friday, 
adding that he appeared to have 
committed suicide; 
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MAY 14, 1989 

DO YOU KNOW WHHtE 
EVERYBODY IS? 


Anybody seriously involved in advertising, 
communications, marketing; will be in Cairo on May 14. attending the 
ADVISTA ARABIA II CONFERENCE. 

Organized by the Arab African Promoters lor International Conferences. 
Professionals (ram throughout the world will lead sessions covering a broad range oi topics. 

The mamlme theme is 'FUTURE CHALLENGE' The Arab World must Keep abreast with the technological 
revolution transforming the world Mulhnalionafs marketing their products services «n the region must be able to 
understand ihe dramatic changes taking place in the Arab World 
Huddle with the biggest brains in the industry, and listen to an illustrious panel of experts. 

Cairo, 14 — 18 May. Five magical days not to be missed. 

Chairman. Dr. El Sayed Abut Naga 

Ramez Maluf middle east tmes 
R amd Raad wrenMAraiers s*i 
Robert Ross cm wternatxwal sales ltd 
R ichard Morgan mternatohal ttwjne 
R ome J- Senghor unonwr de l* commjmcaton 
S ami Abd EJ Aziz Cairo uwvEfijirr* 

Slham Raoul eovpr >n 
Sami RaNoul pan «rao research a vthe 
T atal Dhulaymi timama »l woh« wn 
Talaal El Zoheiry al akhbw newspaper 
V ictor Kashkoush mvestacnt caoup al imwem 
W ajid Mirza o j kEvacr i .;j? ltd 
W illiam Connolly sews B&o»j>3Asr s - stems 


Abdalla Abdel Barf mavo publications 
Abdullah Al Nuwcis hbbstrv o* information 
A bdel Hamid Kadirt klEm advertising 
A hmed Al Jarallah al SE>A5Sw«*wsp«»en 
Akram Ueknas fortune promoseven 
Bassem Al Dapm jerl<&al£maoverti'.4n.s 
C ohn McLougMin om> free shop Dubai 
Christopher PoHey Arabian video timcs 
D erek Bowden saatchi a saatcm ntl 
Dianne D. Graham saatchi a saatchi 
Eddie Beuhtman American eapress 
Gihan Rachty Cairo lmiversttv 
Graham Thomas saatchi ^ saatchi «n 


Guy GuiUernard mtl trade canHE- dubai 
H umayun Gauhar south publcatkms ltd 
H ussein Enan bsvf>tian radio ■ tv uwon 
I brahim Nale' alahram newspaper 
J ames Dovey uweo cable tele>rsr»* wr\ 

John P. McGarry Jr. voung a rusjcam 

Jim Cundiff basts p*C 

Michael Hook yershon media management 

Mohamed AJ-Rumalhl al arasi magazine 

Mohamed Al Shibani sauoi research a wntg co. 

Mustapha Assad neuGRWucs 

Oskar Jamhoury mvestlent group al ghafcm 

PrisclKa A. Waring gallup a robnson mC 



AI1VISTA A RAIMA II 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE OFFER : 

50% discount Qn air fare granted by EgyptAir. tne cthcrai conlerence air earner. 

50% discount on room rate at the Semiramis InterContinental Hc-iel (the conference venuej. 

Pre 1 Post conference tours & Nile cruises at reduceo rates, organized ay American E 'press 
Complimentary tours (tyring conlerence for accompanying persons. 

COME TO CAIRO ON MAY 14-18, AND DON'T BE LEFT OUT. 




_ Yes! I would like to attend. 

(Please type & wnte m block letiersl 
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Company 
"MfirSS 
Telephone 
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Name* ol accompanying persons fno( offending rue conlerence} 


P S J more iron erne person is attending the conference, please make one copy of This form per person and send them all together. 

PA i MEN T US5 650 for delegates USS 300 tor accompanying persons |nol atterxing coreerere* sessonsi 

Enclosed is a certified cheque made payable to A a p l C. (3 Closed is a Bank Draft made payable to AAP.I.C. 

Pieaie charge my American Express Card * • • Please charge my Visa Card # 

Name on card Expiry date 

Signature Sum m USS 

Please send this lorm to 

lhab Shalaby. Arab Alncan Promoters tor international Conferences [A A PIC | 

■?H Radwan Ebn Tabib Street GizaCairo. Egypt • Tel 732879 . Tit 94388 NOUR UN ■ Fa*: 733S5Q 


Capa Show in a Budapest Spring 


■*. 


By John G. Morris 

B UDAPEST — Robert Capa 
has come home at last The riy 
face of the famous photographer, - 
who left Budapest in 1931 a few 
sups ahead of me police of the Hun- 
garian dictator MDd6s Horthy, 
beams from die entrance of a retro- 
spective edabition that opened here 
March 16. In the first two days it 
drew 10,000 visitors to the Castle 
Palace in Bnda, looking down an die 
Danube and across the river to Pest, 
whan Robert Capa was bom, as 
Endue Friedmann, the son cf a tai- 
lor, in 1913. One of the founders of 
the Magnum photo agency, Capa 
dial in 1954 when be stepped on a 
land mine while accompanying 
French forces in Tndnchina. 

Capa's erinhitiam of ISO photo- 
» mdndes 34 pictures never 
lied before. They were taken 
an his only previous homecoming 
in 1948, to report for HoBday maga- 
zine on his native coon try. By coin- 
cidence, sevoal of these pictnres are 
incredibly timely. On Mareh 13, 
1948, he photographed the Hungar- 
ian national hcGday thatconnnemo- 
rates the uprising of 1848 against 
Austrian nue. 

For 40 yean, until last week, 
Hungarians were unable to fredy 
celebrate their national day. Last 
May, with the winds of gUunost and 
perestroika blowing from Moscow, 
Kandy Grosz was installed as prime 
minis ter 

Grosz is a man of co mpromi se; 
feeling his way through the ferment 


Robert Capa’s photograph, top 
left, of the 1948 celebration of 
Hmgaiy’s 1848 reroltitioii; be- 
low left, Tfimas Rfev&z pictures 
crowd at das year’s anniversar y ; 
above right, RGv&z’s portrait of 
of two spectators at the 1989 
commemoration. 


that now grips Hungarian politics. 
Thus Ins gover nm ent embraced this 
year's national day edehradon, hop- 
ing to take it over. 

Then firings got out of hand. Led 
by the rebellious new youth move- 
ment Ftdesz, Hungarians ty the tens 
of thousands assembled in Petflfi 
Square, near the Elizabeth bridge. 
Where it had previously been for- 
bidden even to place flowers on the 
statue of S&ndor Fetfifi. a placard 
called for “Justice to 1956 —Trib- 
ute to die Martyrs of the Revolu- 
tion.” 

Comes Capa, director of the In- 
ternational Center of Photography 
in New York, arranged for the Bu- 
dapest extriMtion onife older broth- 
ers work. Capa also arranged for 
the appearance of Yousuf Karsh, 
whose ICP exhibition of celebrity 
portraits is circulating in Europe 
with sponsorship from Memfl 
Lynch. 

An International Photo Expo, 
drawn from 16£97 press photos 
submitted fay 721 pho to graphers in 
44 countries, opened simultaneously 
with the Capa and Karsh exhibi- 
tions. Russians won 8 of the 13 
prizes, indndmg a $4,000 Kodak 
gdd medal to Igor Gabrilov for his 
series on Russian prison life Dmitri 
Ra I nermann din hiw been relM 
“Russia’s Robert Capa" for his pho- 
tographs of the battlefields of Wodd 
War Q, was there. James Nachtwey, 
a Magnum photographer based in 
New York, won a $3,000 prize for 
his war pictures. 

Richard Whrim, author of a 1983 
Robot Capa biography (Alfred A. 
Knopf), spoke on Capa and de- 
toured to visit scenes of the Capas’ 
childhood On Saturday morning he 
found a street fair in progress in 
front of their old apartment house, 
now a bit dingy, at Varoshaz utca 
10. Dozens of boys, just the ages of 
Robert and Cornell when they Kved 
there — and when Robert was ar- 
rested fm- “revolutionary” activity in 
1931 — were testing their own san- 



ity by jumping on skates and skate- 
boards. Chi the comer, the POvax 
Caffe, where the leaders of the 1848 
revolution once gathered, was serv- 
ing coffee and cakes, and down the 
street a vendor had com cm the cob. 

As Whelan left to return to his 
luxury hotel oo the Pest bank of the 
Danube, a loudspeaker blared bom 
the street Isa. Unmistakably, it 


played “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever.** 

The Capa show runs to Jane 30, 
Karsh until April 30 and the Inta- 
□atkmal Photo Expo to Aug. 31. 


John G. Morris h as Robert Ca- 
pa’s editor at Life magazine during 
World War]]. 


Keeping Rare Books in Circulation 


By Jonathan Yardley 

Washington Past Service 

W ASHINGTON —The mail last week 
brought a catalogue, from a bookseller 
with offices in New York and London, offer- 
ing a pricey selection of first editions and 
other rarities “From the Library of Michael 
M. Thomas." 

No, rest at ease: Michael M. Thomas has 
not encamped to the great Hbrary in the sky. 
Quite to toe contrary, when last si gtuwf, tins 
novelist, raconteur, financier, boulcvanher, 
oeoqphSe, aesthete, controversialist and prep- 
pie was in the pink of health and contemplat- 
ing the prospect of a flagtm of Famous Grouse. 

If each hem in his collection sells at the price 
affixed to it by his agent, he will be sufficiently 
recharged with cash to refill Ms shelves, should 
he so desire, with the complete works at Octa- 
vius Maximus TncntwhpnTm 
But profit, Thomas trils us in a begmting 
introduction to the catalogue, is not what he 
has foremost in mind; rneteru^ he writes, he 
has had his fim with these books and thinks it 
tins to pass the fun along to others. 

He notes, for example, that the authors he 
has collected are distinguished by toeir wit, 
and adds: “Most of them have their roots in 
toe years between the World Wars, a period 
of extreme creativity and excitement which 
still reverberated in life and art when I was 
growing op and being educated. 

“Thai age now ends mainly in the imita- 
tive fantasies of certain dothes designers and 
interior decorators. Two types of employ- 
mail, may I add, which most of these waters, 
none of whom confuses c ommo tion with cre- 
ativity, noise with literary style, or expendi- 
ture with taste, would nave found nch in 
sardonic possibility.’' 

Having tons discharged his daily measure 
of bile, Thomas turns to gentler matters. He 
chooses to dispose of this part of his coflec- 


tion, toe centerpiece of which is a superb 
array of titles by Evelyn Waugh, because “I 
have amply gone as far as my induration wfl] 
take me — or itself. 

“In addition. I’ve gone about as far as my 
resources will take me; in toe case erf Waugh 
and [Anthony] Powell particularly, there 
seems little of significance that I could add at 
any price 1 could remotely afford." He con- 
tinues: 

“It seems idle and fatuous to keep books 
like these simply oat erf pride of possession. 
Collecting's in toe getting as as toe 
owning —or should be. Inese are books for 
collectors. They are not tire stuff of scholar- 
ship; some may, in time, adorn various fam- 
ous university libraries, but there is little in 
them in tire way of author's emendation that 
would add materially to the sum of literary 
scholarship, which already tells us too much 
for its own good and ours. 

“Books like these need to move house, 
make new friends, acquire fresh circles of 
admirers. They are sum excellent company, 
too good to be left twiddling their figurative 
thumbs while I closet myself with my own 
minor literary business." 

Those words could easily have been written 
by my father, who was himself a collector of 
books and a bdiever in the unceasing circula- 
tion of the finrited supply of genuinely rare 
and interesting bodes. 

Upon retirement he chose to auction off 
most of tire collection of Anthony Trcflope he 
had assembled over a decade and a half , and in 
doing so he expressed — not, alas, on papa — 
sentiments eerily smriw to Thomas’s. 

He was not, to be sure, a wealthy m»n. so 
financial considerations played a large part in 
the decision to sell, but what he said over and 
over to Ins children, who wouldn’t have 
minded keeping the books for themselves, 
was, “I want to keep these books in the 
marketplace and out erf the libraries." 


It wasn’t that he was hostile to libraries, 
any more than Thomas is, bm that he thought 
the concentration of rare books in than was 
inimical to the collector’s avocation, and he 
also thought — rightly — that it was an 
avocation to be encouraged rather than con- 
stricted. 

For IS years he had a wonderful time 
poking around in bookstores and garage sales 
and catalogs, tracking down TroQopiana in 
its most celebrated and obscure forms, and at 
last he had reached the point, just as Thomas 
has, where whal fun remained to him was too 
expensive for his imtif«i budget; nuher than 
keep the books an his own shelves, he decided 
to let others take a whack at them, 

1 am no collector of books, though I have 
accumulated what no doubt would be de- 
scribed as “a collection,” yet I cannot imag- 
ine parting with any of those titles to which I 
attach value either pecuniary or centmwntal. 

The rare e.e. cummings i jacked up for a 
dollar on a remainder table, the odds sod 
ends of Faulkner, the inscribed (not, alas, to 
me) volumes of Marqoand — only toe most 
extreme financial exigency could force me to 
part with any of these. 

Perhaps toe explanation is that, s i n c e I 
have never realty engaged in the collector’s 
chase, except for a brief fling with Faulkner 
that served primarily to prove him beyond 
my means. I am oblivious to the thrills I have 


Perhaps, had I over a decade or more 
accumulated all the Faulkner I could desire, I 
would put it on the market and, armed with 
the proceeds, start all over again with Conrad 
or Garda MArquez. 

But that not being the case, I will stick with 

the Faulkner I’ve got, and thank my lucky 
stars that to date, at least, the collector's bug 
hasn’t bitten me. It is, like any other major 
disease, something I cannot afford. 


ACROSS 

| ■■ pilot,” 

1938 Gable 
film 

5 Casazza, 

Mel manager: 
1908-35 

10 Least risky 

IS Cast 

17 Km of auloi 

18 Zeneer. for one 

20 Rainer's 1937 

Oscar film 

22 McLaglcn’s 
1935 Oscar 
film, with 
-The - ’ 

24 George's 
lyricist 

25 Collector's 
item? 

26 Pyle and 
Banks 

28 Birthplace of 
Henry IV of 
France 

23 Zing 

30 Motherless 
calf 

31 Less polished 

32 George . 

baseball Hat! 
or Famer 

33 Marine 
moltusk 

35 Carpenters’ 
pins 

36 Ranee's garb 

37 Mature 

38 Aplenty 

39 Most 
uncommon 

40 Scot l role in a 
1970 Oscar 
film 


ACROSS 

42 Some modern 
apis. 

43 Humor 

44 Medieval 
helmet 

45 Babbled 

46 ''Platoon." e.g. 

47 - — -do-well 

48 Safan member 

49 Tamm 
O'Neal'S 1973 
Oscar film 

53 "Jamaica 

54 Actress Binnie 

55 Crystalline 
amino acid 

56 League m 
which Dr. J 

played 

57 First name of 
three wives of 
Henry VIII 

59 High points 

60 UkeTUhonuS 

61 Betimes 

62 Soap plants 

63 "Fatal 
Altrociwn" 
Oscar winner 

64 Challenges 
anew 

67 Some are 
racers 

68 Knife expert 

69 Oscar film: 

1968 

70 Casino 
employee 

71 Course a i the 
Brown Derby 

72 More 
villainous 
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ACROSS 

73 Gives access 

74 Most stocky 
77Pyrrhuloxiaor 

jacana 

78 Subject of 
Amendment 
XVII 

79 Pomanders 

80 Former name 
of a Ca rib. 
island group 

81 Bambisaum 

82 "Moses" 
waterway 

83 distance 

(endure) 

84 Mary Martin 
role: 1954 

85 Appear afresh 
87 George 

Burns’s 1975 
Oscar film, 
with ■■The” 

91 Yukon vehicles 

92 Teed off 

93 Chooser's call 

94 Magazine filler 

95 Hosni's 
predecessor 

96 Act 

DOWN 

1 Lemmon- 
MacLame 
Oscar trim 

2 Work untl 

3 Memorable 
"Barney 
Miller" actor 

4 Loren s 1961 
Oscar film 

5 Enters 

6 Ebb 

7 Sped 

8 Asian holiday 

9 His wnungled 
in "Cabaret" 

10 Slender rod 

11 Palmer etal. 

12 Marching- 
band musician 

13 Adam's 
grandson 

14 Riv boat 

15 Modifying 
agon I 

16 "A Letierio 
— Wives" 

19 Mosi genuine 

20 Track info 

21 Philistine 
deny 

23 "i sec bu i one 

be clear": 

Siendahl 
27 A sorry lot 
30 Bool ramp, c.g 


Fllmfest By Louis Sabin 



DOWN 

31 Less genial 

32 Abdul- Jabbar 
of ihe Lakers 

34 Metric unu 

35 Edmond of 
“The Count or 
MomeCnfio" 

36 Biting drama 

38 Vandyke's km 

39 Prowls afier 
prey 

4C Lose one s 
grip 

41 "Rocky" 
selling 

42 Narrow 
opening 

43 Clones 


DOWN 

45 From 
ihe Planet 
Mongo." 1936 
film 

46 "Duck Soup" 
group 

48 Specialized 
shoeworker 

49 Kitchen loo] 

50 H. Fonda's 
1 Ml Oscar 
film 

51 Like Cuddles 
Sakall 

52 Consumer 

spokesman 

54 Incumbent 

55 Parol 

58 Panted 


■3 New York Tunes, edited fry Eugene MaleAa. 


DOWN 

SSCtiarioiio 

capn.il uf the ‘ 
Vrr 8in Island-: 

SjSEffi. 

I95f> 

film 

®3 Picks mu 
®4 Bnnnicur 

Clyde 

^blruchand 

May 

66 Arliss’s I <129 

oSSLSK 

organs 

Lurched 

*6 Must crowded 

'■ Japanese fjn* 


DOWN 

73Cratchii's . > 
book 7 

74 Mack Senneii 
girl 

75 Convinces 
otherwise 

76 Cambridge 
cans 

78 Suit material 

79 — Rica 

82 W. Beatty film 

83 Eat. m a w?v 
86 Brando film. 

with '"The"; 

I too • 

88 Samovar 

89 "All About 

90 Necwr . 
collector 
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Balzacian Tale of a Record-Setting Ingres 
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“Tar quin and Lucretia,” Titian's portrait of a rape (circa 1568-1571). 
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Founder’s Benevolent Ghost 
Haunts Fitzwilliam Exhibit 


By Paul Richard 

ft aihiitfiioi i Aw 5enttif 

W ASHINGTON —“Treasures 
From the Fitzwiffiam,” the 
admirable exhibition now at the 
National Gallery of Art, is benevo- 
lently haunted if yon pause among 
its. objects — its rare manuscripts 
and medals, its canvases and draw- 
ings — and listen very carefully, 
you might hear in the distance, 
through echoes and through fogs, 
the quiet golden murmuring of aris- 
tocratic voices, the creak of car- 
riages, the ring of crystal goblets 
and other graceful sounds of 18th- 
century English wealth. 

“Treasures From the Fnzwil- 
liam” indudes 160 well-selected 
objects from the Fitzwilliam Muse- 
um of the University of Cam- 
bridge. It’s an oddly dual show. 

It's in one way quite straightfor- 
ward. Its late Titian is exceptional, 
its Rembrandts are exquisite. With 
stops m Ice Age France and the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs, in Persia 
and Nepal and the Paris of Degas, 
the Fitzwilliam exhibition conducts 
the well-pleased viewer on a minia- 
ture grand tour through the history 
of a rt. But something else is going 
on here. Wandering these galleries 
one can’t escape the feeling one is 
somehow being watched — and 
guided and instructed —by an un- 
dergraduate ghost. 


The best of such museums reach Delacroix seems a sort of essay in 
beyond academia to serve the sexual abandon. The twin Ho- 


world at large. The FitzwiI 
Cambridge did so from th 
From its opening, it ad 
“members of the public . 
three days a week, providi 
they were “respectably dress 


The Fitzwilliam in garths on display are naughtier 
so from the start stilL The first is called “Before." It 
aing, it admitted shows a wdl-dressed urban gentle- 
tae public ... cm man courting a country maid in 
set, providing that what might be a French park. In 
setabiy dressed.’ ” the second, titled “After," her face 


This exhibition opens with an is flushed and he has not yet had 
image of a reindeer engraved time to button his pants. 

14,000 years ago on a brownish The quality throughout the show 
limestone slab. It doses, circa 1880, is exceptionally high, the great 


with a Paris streetscape by Reno 
His canvases are often tedious 
plush, but this rate is rather fine. 


y Renoir. Hals portrait, that sweet landscape 
tediously by Richard Parkes Bonington, that 
er fine, strange El Grecoesque storm scene 


It is the shadow of Richard Fitz- of Tarq umi us r-niirnmnii, i© submit 
wiUiam. later Richard, seventh Vis- w his desires by threatening to kill 
count Fitzwilliam of Man on, who ^ 3n rf then to cut the throat of a 
— with a bequest of his collections t0 ma ^ e j t appear that they 

and £90,000 — established the mu- ^ 5 ^ nn pht in adultery,” was 
scum that stffl bears to name. The pa^cd for Philip II of Spain, H- 


The Fitzwilliam exhibition rarely by Diaz de la Pena and that quickly 
overwhelms. Its most memorable sketched Degas are especially im- 
objects — say that pair of still lifes prestive. The works on paper here 
by Henri Fantin-Latour, or those — by Rembrandt, Jan Sleberechts, 
superb Rembrandt etchings, or Roelandt Savoy, W illiam Blake, 
that first-century terra-cotta head Watteau, Jacob Maris and Adolf 
of Jupiter, or that little glowing van Menzd — also are very fine. 
Rubens, “The Death of Htppoiy- Any show that starts 14,000 
ms” — are relatively smalt years ago, and includes ancient 

It is only by examining the small- coins and the founder's portrait, 
est things on view — the medals, inevitably suggests gradual accre- 
coins and cameos, the old Dlustrai- tions and layered benefactions — 
ed books and especially die portrait the old, the tried and true. The 
miniatures — that one begins to viewer is thus a bit surprised to 
sense the full range of this show, learn that more than half these ob- 
Perhaps the most impressive jects have entered the FitzwQHam 
work is Titian’s famous rape scene, in the years since World War H. 
“Tarquin and Lucre tia” (circa After dosing in Washington an 
1568-1571). Jaffi calls it “the big- June 18, the show will travel to the 
gest star in the constellation of our Kimbell An Museum in Fort 
show ” Its history is curious. The Worth, Texas, then to New York, 
canvas, which shows Tsextus Tar- Atlanta and Los Angeles, 
quimus compelling Lucreria, wife 


International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — When social scandal, 
love and art combine into a 
cocktail lightly spiced with politics 
and glamorized with some of the 
most famous names of 19th-centu- 
ry history, the translation into art 
market terms is a phenomenal 
price. On March 17, at the Hdtd 
Drouot, Raymond de Nicolay sold 
a drawing in pencil heightened in 
white by Jean-Augusie-Domiiuaue 


while by Jean-Augusie-Dominique 
Ingres for 7,352,006 francs (about 
Sl^nnDion), setting a world record 
for a drawing by the famous 
French painter. 

The consultant expat Girard 
A uglier, whose cataloguing in part 

SOUREN MELHOAN 

accounts for the achievement, 
could not quite mild disap- 

pointment — he had hoped for 
more, although he had deliberately 
been quoting a conservative esti- 
mate of about 6 million francs. 

It is true that there is a lot more 
to the doable portrait of the Com- 
tesse d’Agoulu nte Marie de Fla- 
vigny, and her daughter Claire, 
than even such a dazzling signature 
as that of the great Ingres who 
signed it “J. Ingres del,” meaning 
that it was done as a project for an 
engraving, and dated it 1849. 

Hie stray of Marie d’Agoolt is 
the stuff of which novels are made. 
Indeed, hex contemporary Honorfc 
de Balzac wrote one, “Beatrix.” 
which while not quite so good as 
“Le Cousin Pods’* or “Le Curt de 
Toots,” is gripping. Marie was 
bom in 1805 in Frankfurt, the 
daughter of a French father, Alex- 
andre de Flavigny, who had flat 
the Revolutionary terror and mar- 
ried a German heiress to a Frank- 
furt banking fortune. Her child- 
hood and adolescence were happily 
spent between Frankfort ana a 
country house that hex parents 
bought in the French province of 
Touraine. 

She lost her father when she was 
14; by the time she was 22, a mar- 
riage was arranged for her, as was 
customary in those days, with the 
Comte Charles d’Agoult, older by 
15 years. Marie became withdrawn 
and sank into a depression. In or- 
der to escape from the convention- 
al frivolities of Paris social hfe, she 
bought the Chfiteau de Croissy in 
the Brie and turned ha distracted 
mind to farming. 

The substitute was inadequate 
for the sensitive urbanite, even 
though she was used to country Hfe 
and loved it. In December 1832, 
while she was on a brief visit to 
Paris, she was asked to attend a 
chamber music concert given pri- 
vately fa a friend of bos in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain. A 20- 
year-old pianist by the same of 
Franz Liszt was the guest of hon- 
our. Marie was overwhelmed by bis 
talent and to looks. They met 
again and soon fell into one of 
those Balzacian passions. A child 
was eventually on its way. In June 
1935, Marie and Franz ran away 10 
Basel From there, they went to 
Geneva where a daughter, Blan- 
dine, was bora. 

There followed four years erf gid- 
dy traveling. In Paris, they stayed 
with George Sand, the writer who 
tike them flaunted social conven- 
tions. They spent sane time in Mi- 
lan. Venice. Genoa, Florence and 
Rome. There, in the spring of 1839, 
they met Ingres, who was then di- 
rector of the VBla M&dids, where 
French laureates of the Paris Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts were granted long- 1 


CVTElLVATIOm ART EXHBBmO\S 


founder was admitted to Trinity 
Hall. Cambridge, in 1761. His por- 
trait, painted in 1764 by Joseph 


ban’s greatest patron. It remained 
in Spain until 1813 when Joseph 
Bonaparte, Naporton’s older 


wealth. 


' / 
* 1 


Wright of Derby, and comma- brother, took it to Borfemown. 
sioned by to tutor, is among the Ncw Bonaparte offered 

works on view. Congress a trade: the Titian, a Da- 

His calm gray-eyed gaze suggests vid and 200 other canvases of indis- 
his confidence; his gold-anbroi- putable importance for 30,000 
dered gown speaks of ms wealth, acres of New Jerseyland. Congress 
He was one of tho« young no- turned him down. The Titian, later 

roque turmoil directed their aura- 

* SEK 3 QS 

truths of antique Greece and ?bibtnon of nude Ogam m a pub- 


Rorae. He asemw«J aHtawy. He Uc gdfcr y is always ., .natter of 

• SsSsSksI 

The Fitzwilliam was the fus* of 1735 . 55 ) is a just as naughty poree- 
:he significant university museums, lmi. That s m all “Odansque" by 

While iu director, Michael Jsfrt, is ^ 

of course aware that the Ashmo- 1 . 

lean at Oxford, founded 1675, is w , fi • .1 

considerably older, he observes a tOUMOrS UUlW 

little testily that the Ashmrtean at — - 

the time was “no more than an -m« iiKTl 1 — 1 

overgrown cabinet of cunosipes. 1 — ISlfWiJAJBJI MAivllT — 
His own Fitzwilliam, he continues Original Painting 

For sale from private at bat offer, 
only to Oxford, but also to Prince- ■ HiJ _ 1 _ n 

ton. to Harvard, to Yale and thus to TaJe rad ttmwi 

a host of university institutions 

which today thrive across the Unit- Be«iandoS«tofnNo.|t|CC-137B, 
ed States.” Wast G maaaf — — = 


CoOeetoi^sftdile 

fERO€ABD MANET =j 

Original Painting 
For sde from private af bat offer. 
Thk^MaFdnmdBina" 
Ip.wm46at 
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trail she did in pencil of her moth- 
er. reproduced in the catalogue. 
Looks like a schoolgirl’s parody of 

", the Italian master's manner), ln- 

gres first did a sketch of Claire 

/ . standing but found it pretentious. 

.. * ■ . He then caught her bending slight- 

ly forward. Here Marie d’A^ouli’s 

1 telegraphic notes echo the painter's 

■Y* . own comment: “These composi- 

— .-/if;. tions require coziness, abandon- 

v " ‘ , ment. Tms must be sophisticated. 

. »' ' very carefully studied, yet it must 

' ■ •; -f- ' A. • VI seem to come naturally. Grammar 

■ ■■■*«&»* - i ‘ and syntax must be mastered in 

i-. •’ T fr ■ v ' ...*■ & e every art." 

# . x , *• . ■' -i * •„ . V _ _ passing- we learn Ingres’s 

*• j ■ ■ \ s ■ views on Mozart: “He is number 

• ; '■ ■ [ =i 3 V, . ' ’ ■ ■ ■ ' ’* , /■ - one.” He thought the medieval pe- 

: f " A ■ t- .;zu\ ■ - f < # /. riod owed its greatness to the fact 

" ...A' f M- * > i ■ . • that a new society was in the mak- 

M. JS? ■ L d'/i . i' :’■* ing He dreaded the destructive in- 

; AyfcL t -jfif - x ? I/-'..' ; stincts he sensed in the revolution- 

■ v-:J $ A'! ••'•>■■■ C&Z ^ i aries of 1849. “Should Bartes [a 

; ?:k?$ykC ' ' ■ ■' * ‘ leftist, populist leader] have won in 

■ v: r. »■ ?> rwNiv A* */ k r ' s . V T‘ <V vsi i' -J '■ ‘ June, they would have looted, mas- 

Ar'*- 'I* * ■- ‘ '■ ’ sacred everything. Imagine, the 

;■ ..-sf' . AA i ' v V '• v ,\ * ^ M Louvre on fire with Raphael's pic- 

. .•s.' . • tV-V ' f' \ , 'Wi : »W" ' tures. But then. Madame, if you 

'' “t,' . /■*%/' ^ I . i; ' V- : \%r • bum Raphael, there is no an Wt.” 

'• .. A ir ■ ■« ' \V- ' On May 29, 1 849. the fine fleur of 

•Jr..' J •>} \ -Vi ‘V v- . ?%, \ ' ^ jfc- :t . ::f ' the old aristocracy gathered in the 

r. ■ r \ • 1 'A X- . .. Eglisc de TAssoniption where the 

’if ! £ is <r - wedding was celebrated. Marie was 

-i. & ' • ■■ 1 " . ’; : ’ '*■ A; '* ' jfr.f Liyi t^A-. to lay further claims to social status 

- ■ '/*' 1 ••'U *, ’fer through her other daughters’ mar- 

A' '•%- : ■ 't • riages-onewasmairioltoRidi- 

' \.i- - i \ i ' ! .x : . '• ard Wagner, another to a minister 

a- ; V j '.; 4 t : of Napoleon HI. Beliioe dedicated 

,/ " ' Jt , A fcdmwl 1 i ' to ha “La Mort d’Ophilie." Cho- 

• \ AC A 7 pin 12 of his studies, and Marceline 

• Cc -n • / v 3 * Desbordes-Valmore one of ha po- 

■ A 'A. A cms - nooc seems to have filled 

. ' 1 ; ' ’ 74 : ^ ^ ha with quite the same satisfaction 

♦ • * as Oairc's marriage. The portrait. 

one of otdv five drawn that year bv 

Ingres’s^ of Marie and to togtoOai^ 

taring him into a black despair that 

term fellowships. Liszt and Ingres salon where she promoted republi- jacket Eye singularly spariding, frightened his closest friends — 
hit it Off. They played cause to- can ideas. The “ggt rich” ideology full of passion. Mobile pbysiogno- was given to Claire, who kept it all 
getha — Ingres loved the violin, spread by Premia Frangois Guizot my, hair flat, blade, turning gray, ba life. It was handed down in the 






••• trZjrL. 


*• 


Ingres's (tawing of Marie (TAgonft and her ifanghter Claire. 

term fellowships. Liszt and Ingres salon where she promoted republi- jacket Eye singularly sparkling. 


Marie admired Ingres’s art in con- 
trast to that of Delacroix, the di- 
sheveled Romantic, and la him 
know H. They all had a great time. 
But the end of the happy days was 
in tight. 

In October 1839. Franz who was 
getting increasingly restive; ex- 


lippe, the last of the 
French kings, was la 


family where it remained until the 
March 17 sale. As a world record 


plained he needed to travel fredy to Comte Guy de Chamrt. Tbe mar- 
gin concerts. This was (he only way riageof her daughter into a very old 
for him to snake a faring. Maxie went family was seen by her as a way of 
to Paris, where she thought she making up for the harm die had 
would find a co ngenial atmo sphere done to her family name in eloping 
for the writing she had been wanting with 1 jm, a Hun garian m d a mn- 
to do. In the next four years, the pair dHan — a vagabond, as the Vic- 
met ai irregular intervris, sometimes torians would have called him. The 
for long periods, in Paris, L o n do n or social triumph g»Hwl for a visual 
the island of Nomxzrwerth in the record of herself and Marie. A few 
Rhine. Franz, the virtuoso, was at days before the wedding, scheduled 
last becoming famous. With fame for May 29, 1849, the Comtesse 
came e m a n c ip ation. He had pasting d’Agoult called in ba old friend 
affairs. Mane oodured agonies of Ingres. She begged him to do a 


was wearing thin. King Louis-Ptu- Praises portrait of M. de Charnart family where it remained until the 
lippe, the last of the long line of by [Henri] Lehmann. . . . There March 17 sale. As a world record 
French longs, was losing ground is only one way of learning he tells for a drawing by Ingres, there could 
fast and the 1848 Revolution was Claire: copy Raphael” (Claire not have been a more suitable 
not far away. heeded Ingres’s words: The por- choice. 

All this however did not stop — — — 

Marie from encouraging her | " ' .... ... - 

daughter to marry an aristocrat, I d?z\ j 



jealousy. In May 1844, she decided portrait of herself and ha daughter 
to make a dean break Even that Claire that would be engraved 
was difficult Charles Dnpdchez, the (eventually, it was by Louis 
social historian who wrote the ac- Adolphe Salmon, in 1851). Ingres 
count in the separate catalogue pub- agreed and started doing a few pre- 
lisfaed by Raymond de Nicolay for limimuy sketches, now in the Mu- 
the Ingres drawing, using new mate- de M ™tauN»n M”rir w atched 

rial, says that a sordid squabble him at work. The project was so 


broke out between the two over the dose to ba 
education of the children, who ware notes In u 
staying with Liszt's media; in Paris, tended for 


dose to ba heart that she scribbled 
notes in telegraphic style not in- 
tended for publication, rather as a 


Mane immersed herself in writ- mmiai ry«wt p npg*»hw had m 
mg. She produced articles, short extensive use of ha notebook pre- 
sumes and a novel, “Ndida," in served in a private family archive, 
which she tells the barely disguised - m the biography “Marie d’Agoult 
story of ha failure in love, which — 1805-1876" which he has just 
haunted ha. She also tackled phi- published in Paris, 
losophy, history and pohpcs. As she gives a brief but striking 
behooved a woman of her inleUec- comment on Ingres’s appearance. 


tual ambitions — and financial re- “Wednesday, May 2nd. At 2 P.M, 
sources — she set up a literary Ingres, burly, short, in spattered 
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Signs of a Fraying Society 

income inequality isnot a polite subject in poorest fifth, adjusted for inflation, fell by 
the United Sunes. It ought to be discussed 7.3 p ci ce n t, while the mean for the richest 
more than it is. A new study shows that in fifth rose by 11.8 percent. The adjusted fig- 
reoent years the income gap between rich ures show the poorest fifth losing 10.8 per- 
iod poor has widened vastly more than pro- cent, ibe richest gaining 24.1 percent For 
viousiy understood. This portrait of a fraying farrdlka with children (and children are now 
society is contained in the latest issue of the the poorest age group in society), the average 
useful Green Book that the House Ways and income of the poorest fifth weal down by 22 
Means Committee publishes annually on the percent and the average of the richest fifth 
spending programs under its jurisdiction, went up by 24.7 percent, 
which indude most of the main federal pro- These are huge shifts, and they are due to 
grams for the elderly and poor. more than government. The family and 

The traditional device by which the gov- wages have both weakened. A fifth of all 
enm^mthasmsasurodinoomeme^hty has chfldrca now live in female-headed f am- 
been the division of all families by income ilies. twice the figure of the early 1970s. 
quintiles into five categories — poorest fifth, About a third of all such families are poor, 
next poorest, middle, second richest, richest. These tend to be the ones in which the 

The Census Bureau has then compiled over mother does not work, but even work is no 

time the average income of each category salvation. In a fourth of all poor families 

and the percentage of all income that each with children there is the equivalent of a 
receives. Thai measure would be fine if all full-time worker. The earnings do not lift 
families were the same, but they are not. A the family above the poverty line, 
given income will obviously leave a house- Bui government is partly ai fault. In the 
bold of one or two much better off than a latter 1970s its tax and transfer system — the 
family of four. The Ways and Means study benefits paid out directly or through the tax 
allows for this, so that the poorest category code — was cutting the poverty rate about in 

becomes not the households with die lowest half from what it would have been had no 

incomes but the households farthest below such benefits existed. By 1987 it was cutting 

the poverty lines for f amilie s of their size, the rate by only about a third, the Green 
Then a second allowance for family size is Book shows. The government was acquiesc- 
also made, so that the poorest category con- ing in a trend that it should have resisted. It 
tains not the poorest fifth of all families but acquiesced as well in not raising doe mmi- 
tbe poorest fifth of ah people. mum wage. In the last eight years the wage 

The traditional measure shows that from has been allowed to lose more than a fourth 
1973 to 1987, the last year for which data are of its value to inflation, 

available, the mean income of families in the — THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Not Just California’s Air 


For people in the Los Angeles Basin, the 
best hope for a livable future may lie in 
recreating a simpler past Mowing lawns by 
band. Starting backyard barbecues with pa- 
per and sticks. And above all, driving less 
in many fewer cars. 

That, in essence, is the message of the 
plan approved recently by regional authori- 
ties in Southern California to reduce air 
pollution by imposing drastic restrictions 
on thousands of businesses and millions of 
citizens. This lough, fair plan shows how 
badly Americans, not just the residents of 
Smog City, have fouled their nest and how 
much they must do to dean it up. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
has just reported that as many as 100 mil- 
lion Americans breathe poisons that often 
exceed federal health standards. The Cali- 
fornia plan could well serve as a model, and 
an inspiration to Washington. 

The plan’s audacity matches the monu- 
mental problems. In 1988 the Los Angeles 
Basin — an area containing 12 million peo- 
ple, 5.6 million cars, 2 milli on trucks and a 
formidable industrial base — violated fed- 
eral health standards for ozone on 176 days,- 
tbe worst in the nation. Ozone attacks the 
lungs and is particularly dangerous to chil- 
dren. Often, cm summer days, the basin's 
ozone count is triple the federal standard. 

California would clean its air in three 
stages over 20 years. The first phase, lasting 
through 1993, would tighten pollution con- 
trols on industry while asking residents to 
reduce their automobile addiction. Free 
parking would be ehmmaied and registration 
fees sharply raised for families with more 
than one car. Gasoline lawn mowers and 
aerosol quays would be banned, the con- 
tents of ordinary paints and solvents altered. 

The second five-year phase would in- 
volve the conversion of cars and trucks 
from gasoline to cleaner fuels like metha- 
nol. Phase three would ban all gasoline 


vehicles by 2007. This phase is admittedly 
speculative, assumes breakthroughs in tech- 
nology and envisions a widespread switch 
to cars and trades powered by electricity. 

It is a bold approach deserving national 
attention. Indeed, acting under court order, 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
helped shape the plan and unofficially re- 
gards it as a triumph. Perversely, however, 
the agency may not be able to approve the 
plan immediately. Under one reading of the 
1977 Clean Air Act, the EPA cannot approve 
a plan that does not meet federal standards 
in five years. That is absurdly unrealistic for 
California and many other urban areas. It 
requires revision when Congress gets around 
to a badly needed updating of the act 

A much trigger obstacle is the roaring 
disapproval of industry. For obvious rea- 
sons, oil and, to some extent automobile 
companies dread even the thought of life 
without gas-powered engines. They would 
prefer to tighten existing controls on auto- 
mobile emissions, though the problem is not 
emissions per automobile, whidi California's 
strict laws have already cat by 90 percent 
but the sheer number of cars on the road. 

And there are already howls about the 
plan's cost which ranges from an official ’ 
estimate of S2.8 billion a year for the first 
five years to industry’s estimate of S14.8 
billion a year, a figure that includes an 
annual cost per household of $2^00. 

The plan would be costly. It also would 
be intrusive. It would hold the mom-and- 
pop dry cleaner, winch emits hydrocarbons, 
to the same standards of accountability as 
the Southern California Edison Company. 
But that is exactly why the plan deserves 
applause and widespread attention. If it 
were not costly, were not intrusive, did not 
challenge cherished habits and sacred cows, 
it might create some passing wind — and do 
nothing about the air. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A Final Contribution 


'Nowhere in the Communist world is the 
degeneration of Marxism more starkly ap- 
parent than in Romania, where all pretense 
of socialist achievement has been subordi- 
nated to the personal dictatorship of Nico- 
lac Ceausescu. The “Great Conductor" and 
"Wdl-Loved Guide” has given high posts 
to his wife, son. brothers and other relatives 
in what critics deride as “socialism in one 
family." Normal develop mem has been sac- 
rificed to an obsession with grandiose pro- 
jects and quick debt repayment; these poli- 
cies have pauperized one of East Europe's 
belter endowed economies. His plan to rede- 
velop the countryside seems mostly a mask 
to destroy the cultural identity of large Hun- 
garian and German minorities. The viola- 
tions of human rights laid to the regime have 
drawn rebukes even from its allies. 

All this might be of little interest outside 
the Balkans if Romania had not achieved a 
certain stature over the years. Mr. C eauses cu 
did this in a clastic exercise of small-power 
diplomatic maneuvering. Hist cm the issue of 
its economic role in the Soviet bloc and then 
on major political issues, he took a national- 


ist stance and readied out to Western Eu- 
rope, China and the United States to find the 
space and support for it A member of die 
Warsaw Pact. Romania not only failed to 
join the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968, Mr. Ceausescu openly criticized it. For 
such outspokenness and courage he became 
the West's East European favorite. His ad- 
mirers. unfortunately, tended to overlook his 
domestic Stalinist style. 

Somewhere along the line, Mr. Ceausescu 
turned from toughness to tyranny, isolating 
himself. Workers in more than one city rose 
against him and were crushed. Recently, 
public protests have come from a group of 
former top officials. The United States had 
already revoked, for reasons of human 
rights, the tariff privileges it extended to 
Bucharest in the 1970s. Il has just joined the 
West Europeans in moving to intensify crit- 
icism of the regime for its deepening rights 
violations. Romania could periiaps hope to 
shake off the effects of Mr. Ceausescu’s 
rule, if he now made the one contribution 
he could still make; getting out of office. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


To Oean the Air in Japan 

Although tbe decline of support for Prime 
Minister Noboni Takeshi ra's cabinet has 
bees continuous since last fall, we never 
expected to see such a steep drop. According 
to a nationwide poll March 13 and 16. sup- 
port for the cabinet dropped 13 peraaitage 
points [from a January poll), to 13 permit. 
No one would be surprised if Mr. Takeshita's 
cabinet should resign at any time. 

Four major reasons given for criticizing 


the cabinet are the tax reform, Mr. Takcshi- 
ta’s political posture, the collapse of politi- 
cal ethics and the cabinet's economic poli- 
cies. The nation's hearts have deserted the 
cabinet, and democracy cannot live far sep- 
arated from people's hearts. 

To remedy such deep-rooted distrust, we 
think it is indispensable to reconstruct poli- 
tics from the beginning through a dissolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives and 
the holding of genera! elections. 

— Ajahi Shimbun ( Tokyo f. 
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OPINION 


Dreams of 9 92 Bring Brussels Its Own r Gucci Gulch 9 


B RUSSELS — The dream of a 
Europe without frontiers has 
inspired, among other things, a lob- 
bying industry second only to 
Washington's Gucci Gulch, and 
one that is growing fast 
The end of 1992 is the deadline 
set by the European Community to 
dismantl e the internal barriers to 
trade among its 12 member nations. 
To achieve that goal, the Communi- 
ty’s bureaucrats most agree cm 279 
directives that, when implemented, 
will topple those barriers. This pro- 
cess has created a feeding frenzy 
among lobbyists from every indus- 
trialized country including, of 
course, America and Japan. 

Over elegant lunches at Cotmme 
Chez Soi in Brussels, insiders joke 
about the role of a 13th country — 
the fflnliinalicmal companies. 

By a purely unofficial count, 
there are some 2,000 lobbyists rep- 
resenting some 3,000 companies 
and trade associations. They com- 
mute tirelessly among Brussels, 
Strasbourg and Luxembourg, tbe 
European Community's centers. 
They busily vie for access to tbe 
12,000 bureaucrats, 318 elected 
members of the European Parlia- 
ment and 17 commissioners who 


By Ernest Wittenberg 


run the show. And the traffic is 
heavy: Th«e are petitioner at ev- 
ery government office doing busi- 
ness in nine langnagas 
Like the member nation^ — and 
as constituents of those nations — 
tbe multinational companies have 
access, power and a tremendous 
motive for bending the delibera- 
tions toward their views. They have 
much to gain or lose, dc 


00 how a single market 

The fight of the mnVttnarinnal 

companies is on aD fronts. Individ- 
ually, they are figuring each other 
for an upper hand politically and an 
increased market share. Jointly, 
they coalesce to battle the govern- 
ment and public-interest groups 
over what they consider to be too 
stringent roles and restrictions. 

Some companies also need to es- 
tablish a foothold in the Communi- 
ty by 1992 in order to be considered 
“internal” to the Community. Inter- 
nal status win allow companies to 
share in the single market of 325 
million easily accessed customers — 
from the Hebrides to Crete — that 
1992 will bring. 

For three weeks of every month. 


the lobbying actum is in Brussels, 
where hearings on those 279 direc- 
tives are not official unless the pro- 
ceedings are translated simulta- 
neously into nine languages. 

One week a month, tbe whole 
European Cxfflfflgmity government, 
with lobbyists in tow, moves to 
Strasbourg for the meeting of the 
European Parliament and, it is said, 
the worid’s best goose Ever p&tL 

The battles are titanic and con- 
tinuous as the EC passes laws on a 
timetable that would delight a Swiss 
railroad conductor. 

Miss a few days of tbe fast-paced 
action, and you can came back to 
find that your company’s product 
has been efiminatea in die cariy 
rounds. But presence is not always 
eooug h . Even with re pre s m tatives of 
the world's major c omputer chip 
companies on the scene, dis aster 
struck in February. A ruling zapped 
all but two mannfacturcn wfthnon- 
EC headquarters from stamping 
chips from ten European Commu- 
nity subsidiary plants with tbe desir- 
abfe label, “Made in the EC” 

Companies are having to do bat- 
tle with die European consumer and 


environmental movements, too. For 
example, Greenpeace, the environ- 
mental group, fields a 20-person 
lobbying office in Brussels. 

Environmental groups are using 
sophisticated lobbying techniques 
keyed to the needs and feelings of 
people in these densely populated 
countries. They champion noAose 
issues like a clean Rhine, oD-free 
beadies and an end to air poBntian 
that has been bad enough to kill 
trees in die Black Forest. Indeed, 
the EC ban on American hormone- 
treated meats was a victory tax a 
managed grassroots outcry from all 
12 countries, something no kaiser, 
emperor or dictator has ever man- 
aged to pull off. 

Despite afl the jokes about the 
lobbyists, the astute politicians run- 
ning the European Community are 

wdl aware that there is something 
crucial at stake. Without the 1 3th 
country to provide the jobs that will 
keep the trade pact glued together, 
the new Europe would resemble a 
united nations of shopkeepers. 

The writer is vice chairman of E. 
Brace Harrison Company, a Wask- 
inaan consulting firm. He contribut- 
ed this to The New York Times. 


They Fight 
The Silence 
That Kills 

By A. M. Rosenthal 

N EW YORK — Peggy Say fives 
in a pleasant house m Cadiz, 
Kentucky, and anguishes every day 
of her life for her brother. For four 
years he has been chained to a wall in 
a basement in Beirut. 

Dora Kazachkova lives in one 
room in a communal apartment in 


Will This East-Bloc Spring 
End in Winter Desolation? 

By William Pfaff 

P ARIS — The Soviet Union goes 
to tbe polls this weekend, llie 


customary phrase rings oddly when 
tbe Soviet Union is its subject. Tbe 
Soviet Union has never gone to the 
polls, except as an exercise in the 
manipulated endorsement of its oli- 
garchs. Now die Soviet people not 
only are voting but are experiencing 
turbulent election rallies, unlicensed 
demonstrations, cries of fraud 
against popular candidate, d eman ds 
for a multiparty political system. 

It is another world. But Soviet-bloc 
Europe is a new world today, which 
must be called pre-revolutionary in 
quality, pace and potentiality. Pre- 
revolutionary? Pre-counterrevolu- 
tionary, perhaps? Pre-reactionary? 
Pre- repressive? Bui repression may 
no longer be a workable option, after 
all that has now happened. 

The mood is close to that at 1 848. In 
1 848, demands in monarchical Europe 
for liberal, parliamentary reforms con- 
verged with great popular unrest 
among a new urban industrial prole- 
tariat. Individual incidents of police 
repression in Paris, Vienna and Berlin 
during February and March of 1848 
converted unrest and protest into up- 
risings. After that it went quickly: ris- 
ings in Poland, Italy, Switzerland. 
There was little mil to resist 

Mettcmich, the diplomat chiefly re- 
sponsible for the reactionary Holy Al- 
liance, fled Vienna. Tbe pope hastily 
proclaimed reforms in the Papal 
States. France’s Louis Philippe abdi- 
cated — “to moral forces,*' he said. 
The king of Wtirttemberg said, “I can- 
not mount a charger to fight ideas.” 

It was “the springtime of nations.” 
Yet in the end the reformers lost The 
story is essentially one of division 
among reformers, and of national de- 
mands by Italians, Hungarians, Bo- 
hemians, Croats, Slovenes, Serbs, 
Romanians (does the list look famil- 
ial?) irreconcilable with attempts to 
liberalize tbe centralized Hapsburg 
system and to create a new. liberal 
and parliamentary Germany. 

I cite tbe analogy of 1848 because 
most people in the West still do not 
appreciate how far things have al- 
ready gone in Eastern Europe, and at 
the same time do not recognize how 
complicated and various the possibil- 
ities before us really are. 

Suppose there is a powerful nation- 
alist reaction in the Soviet Union to 
the prospect of tbe bloc’s disintegra- 
tion and the threat of dismembeembit 
of the Soviet Union itself. Suppose 
Mikhail Gorbachev is toppled. It still 
is not over. Things have gone loo far. 

As any Marxist should appreciate, 
Mr. Gorbachev articulates a power- 
ful social transition in the Soviet 
Union. He leads an emergent class, a 
modernizing technocratic and mana- 
gerial intelligentsia that has burst the 
shell of the old system. 


It is impossible to go back to what 
tbe Soviet Union was before Mr. 
Gorbachev. That does not, however, 
mgftfi that there may not be an at- 
tempt to divert or reverse the coarse 
of reform. The result of any such 
attempt is strictly unforeseeable. 

Moreover, change in tbe rest of the 
Soviet bloc now will not be halted by 
word from Moscow — or even, if it 
should come to that, by military in- 
tervention. It is impossible to know 
what an attempt to repeat the 
Czechoslovak invasion of 1968 would 
produce today. It could easily pro- 
duce the total opposite of what its 
instigators intended. 

Thin gs simply have gnne too far in 
Eastern Europe. It is scarcely exagger- 
ation to say that no one is left in the 
Communist parties and governments 
of Eastern Europe, East Germany ex- 
cluded, who beheves m the system. If 
people defend it, it is to defend their 
personal power. In Eastern Europe, in 
a large sense, the system is fimshed. 
The problem simply is how to liqui- 
date it without an explosion. 

A powerful nationalism has been 
awakened, a vital and unpredictable 
factor. Not just in tbe Soviet Union, 
but in Hungary, Poland and Roma- 



beavywith worry about ho 1 son, . 

For 13 yearshehasbeen apditkal 

prisoner in the Soviet Union. Now be 
is in a prison camp in the Ural Moun- 
tains. No mail is going through. IBs 
mother fears that means he is alone 
and cold in a punishment ceil . 

The two women do not even know 
pyh other’s names. But they have 
something in common beyond sorrow 
for bdovrd captives. They arc fighters 
and will neither rest nor be quiet. 

It is hard to be a fighter for prison- 
ers held by Moslem fanatics or the 
Soviet prison system. So many friends 
and advisers tdl you to be silent lest 
the prisoner suffer more and longer. 

The stories at the two women are 
sufficient in themselves. But the same 
conflict confronts governments and 
private citizens throughout the West 

Should we try to free our hostages 
only through “quiet diplomacy”? Or 
should we also try to exert pressure 
through public protest, political action 
and warnings of retaliation — if we 


‘J 


Problems of Soviet Elections: Not Enough Bumpers 


nia, events are driven by nationalisms 
thwarted for 40 or more years. Yugo- 
slavia is on the brink of coming apart 
from nationalism, which again is 
proving an enemy of liberal idem 
We are seeing the beginning oftbe 
dismantlement at Sowigi co m mu n i s m 
as ft has existed fra: 80 years and of 
the Soviet East European Systran. But 
we must understand that, as in 1848, 
what begins as springtime may end in 
winter desolation. “I am that winch 
was," Mettenrich said as he left Vien- 
na. So be was, but what followed in 
Austria was the dissolution of the 
constitutional assembly that reform 


had created and the rest ora tion of 
absolutism, perpetuating a system in 
decline, one that eventually collapsed 
in a world war provoked by Austria's 
unresolved internal conflict. 

That is a serious wanting. One re- 
joices at what now is happening, but 
it is all too easy to be complacent 


can master tbe strength to mean than? 

Mrs. Say and Mrs. Kazachkova are 
fighting as publicly as they can. They 
kno w rememb rance is what prisoners 
want more dan anything but freedom. 
They believe that for their prisoners, 
being remembered is tbe essence of 
life, and that without it their agony 
win continue and could cod in death. 

Mrs. Say fights for Terry Ander- 
son, the Associated Press bureau 
chief kidnapped in Beirut by a Mos- 
lem terrorist band, which is inspired 
and armed by Iran and operates in 
Syrian- pa trolled Lebanese territory. 

Mrs. Say puts her own life into ha 
fight. She sets forth from Kentucky 
to the Middle East to plead for her 
brother. She gives speeches, holds 
press conferences, argues in public 
and private with U.S. officials. 

She just cannot believe a govern- 
ment as rich and powerful as the U.S. 
government can do nothing about the 
American hostages but shuffle its feet 
in embairassmenL 

Mrs. Kazachkova is 77. Ha son, 


thing new, which wul be. 

International Herald Tribune. 
© Las Angeles Times Syndicate. 


We Can Now Answer Plato 9 s Question 


W ASHINGTON — In 1928, ex- 
cited by a recent discovery re- 
garding the electron, the physicist 
Max Bora declared, somewhat pre- 
maturely, that “physics, as we know 
it, will be ova in ax months." It has 
occuned to me, excited as I am about 
the election campaign in the Soviet 
Union, that it may not be premature 
to say that political philosophy is 
ova. F inish ed, Solved. 

The perennial question that has 
preoccupied every political philoso- 
pher since Rato — what is the best 
form of governance? —has been an- 
swered. After a few millennia of try- 
ing every form of political system, we 
close tms tniDennhnn with the sure 
knowledge that in liberal, pluralist 
capitalist democracy we have found 
what we have been looking fa. 

And not just we. Ibis decade has 
seen tbe rest of the worid register its 
agreement that to be modem — to be 
advanced and hirmnne — is to em- 
brace such Western political values as 
pluralism, democracy and free mar- 
kets. Tbe verdict is in from South 
Korea, Chile, the Philippines, much cf 
Africa. Poland, Hungary, China. And 
now, mirabile diem, the Soviet Union. 

“The majority of drafaping coun- 
tries,” declares a leading Soviet For- 
eign Ministry official, “suffer not so 
much from capitalism as from of 

it.” The Kremlin's ideology chief 


By diaries Krauthammer 


then declares that the Soviet Union 
needs to introduce three dements 
into its political life: democratiza- 
tion, pluralism and the rale of law. 
And now Boris Yeltsin, as if to give 
these pronouncements life, is raising 
bell in his race for the new Congress 
of People's Deputies. 

Of course, outride the West the 
practice erf democracy is rare. But the 
triumph of the Western political idea 
is complete. Its rivals have been rout- 
ed. Fascism was put to the sword 40 
years ago. Communism was put to 
the test and has now expired, at 70, of 
massive complications. What models 
are left? l yiqff ik f undamentalism ? 
African socialism? Naaserism? The 
gig is up. The Western idea of gover- 
nance has prevailed. • 

Yes, a few hddouts remain, mostly 
some Western eccentrics faded up in 
academia and the church, Marxism ’s 
last two sanctuaries. And yes, some 
details remain to be wodosd out: ques- 
tions of presidential vs. parliamentary 
systems, proportional representation 
vs. constituency electoral systems. 
Someone has to figure out how mixed 
the economy should be and how to 
limit campaign c ontribution s. But the 
basic question is answered. 

Tbe end of ideology began when 


Only PLO Deeds Will Finally Persuade 


N EW YORK — It is said by 
some Palestinians that if 
Yasser Arafat is to establish a Pal- 
estinian state, he must speak in 
three language — Arabic. English 
and Hebrew. 

First he has to sustain his lyrical 
command of Arabic; only thus can 
he remain chairman of the PLO, a 
deeply fractionalized group includ- 


By Leslie H. Gelb 

Arafat has to learn Hebrew. Only 
by saying things that Iriadis find 
comforting canoe alter the political 
balance in Israel. Only then can he 
make negotiations look more at- 
tractive than armwl straggle. 

As matters stand, the government 


A trilingual Arafat could help at times. But 
the language of action is understood by all. 


ing middle-class democrats and ter- 
rorists. But while his Arabic is good 
enough to tend Palestinians in 
hope, it cannot reclaim control of 
the West Bank and tbe Gaza Strip. 

To this end Mr. Arafat improved 
his English. Only that way could 
the PLO achieve the political pres- 
sure on Washington to acco mplish 
what terrorism could not. In De- 
cember he finally came close 
enough to pronouncing the magic 
English words — renunciation of 
terrorism and acceptance of Israel 
— to open a direct dialogue with 
tbe United States. 

But Palestinians familiar with 
American politics know that no 
U.S. government will force Israel to 
talk directly with the PLO, let alone 
insist that Israel accept a Palestin- 
ian state. To attain that goal, Mr. 


of Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
will do nothing more than raTV to 
local Palestinians about d emean of 
autonomy on the West Bank and 
Gaza. Mr. Shamir will not be moved 
by Secretaty of State James Baker’s 
suggestion about direct talkc be- 
tween Israel and ihe PLO. They 
know that the UR Congress win not 
apply extra pressure by reducing la- 
nd’s aid. They hope that the PLO 
will do something stupid or violent, 
as it has before. 

Not win Mr. Shamir and his al- 
lies be persuaded to soften their 
stance by Israel’s own intelligence 
reports. One such report just dis- 
closed. makes three paints; The 
Palestinian uprising in the occupied 
territories cannot soon be ended; a 
political settlement can be 
only with the PLO and not with 


local Palestinians, as desired by Mr. 
Shamir; tbe FLO has become mare 
moderate and may wefl be ready for 

al settlement. 

Israelis find these judg- 
ments difficult to credit Last week 
they heard Egyptians cheering as 
Egypt radahnea the Taba. resort 
from Israel: “Today Tabs, tomor- 
row Palestine.” Ana while Mr. Ara- 
fat talks in Eugfah of peace, be and 
his co hort* threaten m Arabic to 
destroy Israel 

Words alone will not overcome 
these concerns. Tbe only way to 
persuade Mr. Shamir that the PLO 
has changed is for it to persuade a 
mmority of Israelis by deeds. 

Mr. Baker has proposed doing 
this through the universal lan g ua ge 
of action, in the form, at confi- 
dence-building measures. These in- 
clude both ades ceasing military 
operations involving southern Leb- 
anon and the Palestinians selective- 
ly suspending street demonstra- 
tions, followed by conespandxng 
suspension of Israeli military pa- 
trols. Mr. Baker proposes that the 
two sides then begin discussions cm 

a final settlement. 

Does this leave the next steps — 
and the burden of patience — on 
the PLO? Without question. But 
the burden rests there already, as is 
rec o g ni ze d by the Palestinians who 
preach the need for three languages. 

The New York Tones. 


about the coursed 1 events. No law of Mikhail Petrovich Kazachkov, a phys- 
politks or history says that reform kssL was imprisoned in 1975 after 
has to end well or peacefully. We talking with U.S. consular officials 
witness an end to “that which was,” about leaving the Soviet Union. She 
but it is also the beginning of some- cannot tram or appear on television, 

hut sh e keeps fighting officialdom, 
battling for her son as best she can. 

1 have never met Mrs. Kazachkova 
or her soil, but one day late last year 1 
heard his voice. I was allowed to visit 
Perm 33, the prison camp where he 
was held. No foreigner had been per- 
mitted before, and the word got 
around the prison days in advance. 

When I was walking between bar- 
racks, a window above was fhmg open. 
Somebody managed to ay out ^We 
must see you,” before the window was 
dammed down. It cam* from a hospi- 
tal ward where six men had been 
locked away from the visitors. The 
Soviet commandant knew who ft was 
without looking up: “Kazachkov." 

Before we Irft the camp, we read to 
the Soviet officers the names of all 
the prisoners with whom we had been 
allowed to talk and tty ^e who had 
tried to approach us but were kept 
away — mdnriing Mr. Kazachkov. 
We asked for assurances that no pen- 
alties would be imposed an them. We 
were given promises: no reprisals. 

Now here is a AmaXM masoy to 
me from Mrs. Kazachkova. She says 
that after the vist reprisals were taken. 
She says food is worse than ever. She 
says her son is m, that she fears he is 
on a hunge r strike and in a punish- 
ment cdL because their letters to eadi 
other are suddenly hem g oo nfiscaled. 

Requests for investigation have 
been sent to Soviet officials by Hel- 
sinki Watch of New York and by 
American scientists who feel profes- 
sional ltinship with Mr. Kazachkov 1 

No reply yet Two letters seat by the 

American scientists, to Mr. Kaads- 
kev and to tbe Soviet commandant 
correctly addressed to tite camp have 
been returned marked “Unknown." 

This column is another request, 
speaEcaUy to Ivan Rakhmanm, the 
Soviet procurator who accompanied 
me to the prison, and to Mosww 


Western Co mmunist s, intellectuals 
and other adolescents gave up their 
Marxist Uhisons in response to the 
successive Soviet betrayals of 1939, 
1936, 1968 and, in recent years, to 
Solzhenitsyn. Afghanistan and Po- 
land. The next stage occuned when 
the newly decokxuzed states of the 
Third World, after initially identifying 
sodalwn as both their natural ally and 
their destiny, had second thoughts. 

Then China renounced in aQ but 
name its Marxist and Maoist preten- 
sions. That was communism’s Refor- 
mation. Now the denouement: In 
Moscow, the Communis t Vatican is 
losing its faith. I asked Natan Shar- 
ansky, whose specialty is understand- 
ing the Soviet mind (it kept him alive 
for nine years in the gulag), what 
Mikhail Gorbachev stiff beSeves of 
Marxism-Leninism. “He believes 
that socialism stands for a certain 
dignity among men,” said Mr. Shar- 
ansky. “Beyond that, nothing.” 

Admittedly, it is easy to write 
triumphantly of Western democracy 
in this historical lull, when the econo- 
my is growing, unemployment is low, 
social unrest is rare and the world is 
at peace. What about the next crisis? 

Well, what about it In tbe Dejses- 
sion, people could free to conTmunisra 
or fascism or some alternative messia- 
nism. Assume a coming economic cri- 
sis. It wiD produce reformers and vari- 
ous stripes of “populist" But aD 
within the d em ocratic framework. 
There is no credible alternative. 

This is not to say that liberal de- 
mocracy is the system for every stage 


mp^ismeswrna^eveiystege News, who£ editor siaundriy inrist" 
of history But for modem techno- ed that the promise of mvvSinfSe 
loacal states, and emerging ones as camp be fulffil«t ^ 1 to “ 

well, there is no better system, per- find . . 

haps in the next century, when tech- pledge is brim. ®Heprisal 

nology has completely transformed fiPjL Juhf SSJSJ? 


society and periiaps our own biology, 
a new system will present itself. But I 
don’t expect to live to see it. 
Washington Post Writers Croup. 


j? aD the prisoners who spake, 

including man in (he window. 

“y S 85 *. Dora Kazachkova, 
“ke Peggy Say, will keep fighting 
The New York Times. 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1889: Music Hall Flans ^ that no judicial action 

NEW YORK— -At a joint meeting of 
the directors of the Oratorioand 
Symphony Societies held at the resi- 

I then realized 
tod my husband contemplated a se- 
nous act of violence against him." 
he came to the conclusion that an 

incorporators named are Andrcw’fcar- CahMU?from 10 M - 
negie. Moms Reno and Walter Dam- ^ ftte fetter5a,,h 
rosdL The Music Hall Company is the “ 

official dtlo Mr.Cam^Karan- i^°M, 

rY* m y. husband’s mortal 
Otemy. I lost my head and fired m t- 

ty wanted to give him a warning.’’ 


dence of Andrew Carnegie last eve- 
ning [March 24J, a plan to erect a 
grand music hall at the south east 
comer of Fifty-seventh street and Sev- 
enth avenue was adopted. Among the 


teed the bulk of the required money. 

1914: Madame Tells All 


PARIS — Mme. CaiHaux has told her 

own story of how she shot M. Gaston ltion * 

Cahnttie, editra of the "Figaro," and A Vote lor Doilfflas 

bow she passed her day previous to WASHINGTON tv . . 

the crane. She said that at eleven meat nr^ appomt- 
o clock on the morning of tbe crime, man of - Dou S las ' chair- 

she received her masseuse. “I then CommjiS« Secun ^ ies 31111 Exchange 
joined my husband," continued barch U ^? n ’ to *?“ ^prone Court 
Mme. C ai f l a u x , “at the Ministry of today - 
Finance. Hebecamc very an^y when day l!rf^S{^ theScnateJndi ’ • 
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1 {\jjj economic scene 

s, i . Inflation and Rate Fears 
Worry the U.S. Markets 


1 '« i- 


M Vt ' 


Fears were quickly calmed *. _ ., u 

by the subsequent report that In© most probable 

the consumer price index harf •* t vL ■ • 

risen b y just four-tenths of 1 “gttre IOT me nse in 

CMEBaE Pri«=* 

pc 2fi . c for 1989 appears to 

So the markets again finned , “ 

iq>- Billions of dollars ride be 5 percent. 

these days on decimal-point 

chmigesin seasonally adjusted sample surveys of price data. 

But Thursday, the stoat market stumbled » wi« with the Dow 
losing 20.17 points. The decline was attributetTco concerns about 
corporate earnings. 

How strong is the underlying inflationary trend? With the 
Vpconomy dose to fun employment nil full capacity use and with 
a good deal of pressure still coming from the budget deficit, the 
answo- is fairly strong and rising. 

Unit labor costs are moving upward at an atimiai rat e of near ly 

5 percent. 

And 5 percent still looks like the most probable figure for the 
nse in co n sum er prices for 1989, although some economists say a 

6 percent rate is posable. 


a- j wait osc n^raous ascewraaon. trom recent yarn,, 

consumer pikes rose by percent in 1986, 3.7 percent in 1987 
and 4.1 percent in 1988. 

T HE CURRENT inflationary trend is being ratcheted by 
higher oil and food prices. The global trend in inflation is 
putting extra pressure mi the United States. A weakening 
of the dollar, winch appeared evident this week, would aggravate 
the American inflationary trend. 

Highly sensitive to these risks, Alan Greenspan, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, continues to “lean against the wind” 
of inflation, to use the phrase of a former Fed chairman, William 
McChesney Martin. 

i. But such m etaphors or exact statements of policy rarely fall 
from the lips of the hyperesutious Mr. Greenspan. 

In recent testimony before a congressional committee, he said 
inflation pressures, which were troubling the markets, reflected 
“forces that have been evolving all along.” 

But be contended that the current situation was different from 
that which confronted the United States in the late 1970s — and 
it presumably is less extreme. 

When asked whether he foresaw a prime rate in the high teens 
See PRICES, Page 10 

Markets Gosed 

Markets worldwide were dither dosed - or operating on cur- 
tailed trading hours Friday for observance of holidays. U.S. and 
some Asian markets will reopen Monday, but European markets 
will remain dosed. Full IHT market listings win return in the 
paper of Wednesday, March 29. 
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By LEONARD SILK 

York rimes Service 

Three interconnected riddles are wor- 
r y i pg U-S. businesses and financial markets: How 
scnous is the infl a t ionary threat? How high will inter- 
r rj _ . ^ - ra *® s 80? And will rising interest rates produce a 

.recession before by eariy next year? 

abo “t mflation were intensified at the start of the 
•_“? oy a report the previous Friday that the producer p rice 

^^seklSiMtfy pCrCCntage P 0 ™ 1 ^ FcbTU «y. aft* 1 the same 

wJ ? WB *! B to continue all year, the American economy 
wDoidbe back to double-digit inflation. The mtAatc reeled at the 


Cars: Detroit Gains but Tokyo Still Sets the Pace AirfollS Jet Sales 

Help France 
Cut Trade Gap 


By Doron P. Levin 

New York Times Service 

DETROIT — American anto- 
mak m have rang up six years of 
strong profits, including a record 
$112 billion for 1988. That is a 
remarkable performance for an 
industry that not long ago suf- 
fered severe losses in the face of 
competition from abroad. 

But it would be prana tare to 
conclude that Detroit has van- 
quished its rivals: in many crucial 
areas, Japanese car makers stiD 
set the pace. 

There is agreement among a 
wide array of automotive engi- 
neers, marketing specialists and 
business consultants that General 
Motors Coqx, Fond Motor Co. 
and Chrysler Core, have man- 
aged to dimmish drastically the 
defects and poor workmanship 
that did much to send customers 
to the Japanese. 

But so far, the American com- 
panies have been unable to match 
their Japan es e counterparts in the 
design, en gin e ering go d market- 
ing of cars trucks. 

“We're clawing back,” said 
Robert Lutz, president of Chiys- 
ler’s automotive division. “I have 
a lot of hope for the U.S. auto 
business and more for Chrysler. I 
don’t think the Japanese are 10 
feet tall and perfect.” 

One reason for the oanthmisg 
American lag is that Japanese 
com panies also w 1 11 ^!" 1 * to im- 
prove. Indeed, U.& car atecn- 
dves grudgingly acknowledge the 
Japanese industry’s supoioriiy in 
many areas but maintain they are 
dose to drawing even. 

It is a sign of Japan’s achieve- 
ments that Detroit has been forg- 
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The new Mazda MPV mnnan. The Big Three UjS. attfomakers have scored tbedr Largest gains 
in areas — such as the uriiHvan market — where there has been littie or no Japanese competition. 


ing alliances with Japanese com- 
petitors. 

Chrysler is building a car in 
Bloomington, USncris, with the 
help of Mitsubishi Motors Corp.; 
Fond and Nissan Motor Co. re- 
cently agreed to build a minivan 
together near Cleveland, and GM 
and Suzuki Motor Co. have a 
joint venture in IngersoH, Ontar- 
io, to buOt light utility vehicles. 

If these ventures proliferate 
and work to the domestic compa- 
nies’ favor, they may ultimately 
make the gap with the Japanese 
less relevant 

Yet Japanese automakers have 

scored i m pr e ssive manager ial and 

technological feats on their own. 


allowing them to hold a sizable 
chunk of the U.S. market despite 
a strengthening Japanese yen that 
has raised the prices of their cars. 

In many cases, the chang es in 
relative prices are striking. 

Ford, for example, was charg- 
ing 57,960 for its best-sdling Es- 
cort in September 1985, a price 
roughly comparable to the Nis- 
san Sentra SE, which sold for 
$8,199. Today, the Escort costs 
$9,167, an increase of 13.2 per- 
cent; the Sentra is $11,784, a rise 
of 43.7 percent. 

Yet the Japanese industry’s 
cham of the American nuukct, 
including Japanese models built 
in the United States, has in- 


creased to about 24.1 percent 
from 202 percent in 1986. 

Since 1981. American compa- 
nies have lost only a small share 
of the domestic market, while the 
Japanese have gained market 
share at the ereense of European 
automakers. One reason is that 
Japan has been sending more lux- 
urious and expensive cars to the 
United States, encroaching on a 
European stronghold. 

The Japanese have raised their 
share even while selling cars to 
Americans under voluntary ex- 
port restraints established by the 
Japanese government eight years 

See CARS, Page 10 


Brady’s Debt Plan May Have Raised False Hopes 


By Hobart Rowen 

Washington Pan Service 

WASHINGTON — After an initial burst of 
enthusiasm over the {dan by TVeasuiy Secretary 
Nicholas F. Brady of the United States far 
Third World debt reduction, financial leaders 
in Europe and at mti-matinnal lending mgritn- 

tions say privately that the proposal may have 
raised false expectations among debtor nations 
and it could backfire. 

“They are expecting miracles in Latin Ameri- 
ca, but where is the money coming from?” 
asked an influential European government offi- 
rial Jfc spoke Thursday after a private meeting 

and T-ntf ri AmerioBi lman cc o fficials cen- 
tral bankers called by Finance Minister Rear 
B6r£govoy of France. 

Unless Mr. Brady “qmddy supplies the de- 
tails, fee hopes he triggered win expire,” fee 
European official said. 

The plan, announced by Mr. Brady two weds 
n go t wilt for reducing the n™™* of drift and 
interest owed by 39 countries to commercial 
banks by 20 parent over a three-year period, 
primarily by tapping the resources of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund read World Bank 

A senior poHcy^making official at the World 
Bank, asked in Washington about the institu- 
tion's role in Mr. Brady's plan, said, “I don’t 
know precisely what it is. We all need to move 
quickly to define more exactly what it is we arc 
supposed to do.” 

while “the IMF and the Bank can mulcts a 
significant contribution to debt red u ction, we 
cannot by ourselves be expected to provide the 


main burden (ft additional financing,” he «wd_ 
He called on Mr. Brady to outline how much 
money he thought the two institutions were to 
provide for debt reduction and what instru- 
ments were to be used. 

He also contended feat the United States 
“must take some further steps to define more 


There is concern that 
Hiird World countries will 
stop their debt-service 
payments if Mr. Brady does 
not qmddy supply details 
of his proposal. 


dearly what kind of regulatory environment 
will provide an incentive for tire banks to agree 
on a voluntary debt-reduction scheme." 

The concern ex pr e s sed at the Paris meet in g 
was that if Mr. Brady does not get his act 
together quickly, “the debtor countries win stop 
paying,” the official said. Eariy evidence that 
debtors win pressure the United States to make 
good on the plan for debt reduction canw- this 
week from Venezuela, winch said it may take 
unilateral steps to dfce its debt as much as 50 
percent by June. 

European ske p t ic s worry that under Mr. Bra- 
dy*s plan, debtor countries will go to hanks to 


Abboud Said to Ready MCorp Bid 


By Thomas C Hayes 

New York Times Service 

DALLAS — Less than a year 
after entering the morass of Texas 
financial institutions, A Robert 
Abboud is apparently bidding to 
oeate the laxgest banking company 
in the stat& 

Wading with Donaldson, Luf- 
kin AJearette Securities Corp^ Mr. 
Abboud is negotiating with regula- 
tors to acquire aH or part (ft 
MCoip, the secand4aigest banking 
organization in Texas, rival bank 
executives said. 

Mr. Abbond is Hum-man and 
chief executive of Fust City Ban- 
corp. (ft Texas, the fomtb-largest 

hanking arwnpaiwy in thn otate. 

A combination of MCorp’s 25 
bank subsidiaries and Hist City 
would create the Banking 
network in Texas, wife about $28 
bOHon in assets, after subtracting 
MCorp’s bad loans. 

Mr. Abboud and L. William 
Seidman, chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Coqx, did not 
respond to requests for comment. 
A Hist City spokesman, James E, 
Day, said he could not confirm or 
day the reports. 



A. Robert Abbood 

The recapitalization of MCorp 
would be one of the most costly in 

Hew the FDIC would c o mmit as 
modi as S2 bOHcm in aid to cover 
losses at the banking company, 
with private investors asked to 
pledge 5900 minim in new capital. 

MCorp reported earlier this 
month that us subsidi ary hamw 


had lost $903 million last year. 
Many analysts expect the loss will 
rise sharply when the results of an 
examination of MCorp’s loan port- 
folio are released cm March 30. 

Seven of MCorp's banking sub- 
sidiaries reported negative capital 
at the end of December. Analysts 
said a tough review by examiners 
would increase the total and there- 
by expand the portion (ft MCorp’s 
network that regulators could sell 
to private investors. 

For any bidder, raising $900 mil- 
lion to acquire MCorp would be 
daunting. A year agp, Mr. Abboud 
and a group of investors acquired 
First CSty for $500 mOBon, but not 
without a protracted struggle to se- 
cure the money. The FDICcantrib- 
uted $970 million. 

First CSty, with $123 billion in 


loan volume since Mr. Abboud 
gained control. 

Last month. Mr. Seidman ex- 
tended the deadline for offers for 
MCorp to April 3, which some ana- 
lysts read as a sign feat be had 
rejected bids feat were already on 
die table. 


U.S. Eases Export Controls on Computers 


By Clyde H; Farnsworth 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — Responding 
to pressures from U.S. exporters, 
the Commerce Department has an- 
nounced action to reduce controls 
and simplify licensing procedures 
on computers and medical equip- 
ment bound far the Soviet Union. 

The changes relax procedures on 
shipment of products like ad- 
vanced personal computers, al- 
though not the most powerful ones, 
and computer-driven blood analyz.- 
ers. 

The effort is pan (ft a general 
screamHning of export controls un- 
dertaken by both the Reagan and 
Bush administrations. 

The moves follow complaints 
from US. businesses feat fee Unit- 
ed States was hurting itself eco- 


nomically through restrictions on 
East-West trade that are generally 

truighwr llwn lliiw n f fa iiliwi 

Last year's Omnibus Trade and 
Competitiveness Act mandated 
some of the changes, incl udi ng the 
exemption of medical equipment 
from the export controls, provided 
they meet certain criteria. 

In response to the more relaxed 
political atmosphere bet w e en 
and West, there have been broader 
efforts tosumnline export-control 
lists, led by fee 16-oaaan Coordi- 
nating Committee on Multilateral 
Export Controls, known as CO- 
COM. The agency, based in Fans, 
oversees efforts to keep strategic 
technology from fee Soviet-bloc 

nation* 

The new U.S. moves are in One 
wife COCOM efforts to focus re- 
straints cm higher- technology prod- 


ucts and ease export restraints at 
fee Iowa end of fee spectrum. 

The moves were seen by both 
government and business rifRriaU 
as a step toward greater uniformity 
of export controls within COCOM, 
which includes Japan and aQ mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization except Iceland. 

Since most COCOM members 
are also members of the 12-nation 
European Community, uniformity 
is important in term* of fee com- 
munity's efforts to meld a single 
market of 32Q nriHion people, with- 
out internal trade barrios, after 
1992. 

“Anything that works towards 
improving fee licensing system is a 
step forward, particularly in fee 
context of 1992," said Wufiam A 
Maxwell, vice president of fee 
Com puter and Business Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association. 


U.S. Income 
Oimb8l% 

In February 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — US. pa- 
sonal income increased a strong 1 
percent in February while sp ending 
rose at half that pace as Americans 
diverted more of feeir earnings into 
savings, the government reported 
Friday. 

The Commerce Department said 

income rose to a seasonally adjust- 
ed a nnu al rate of $432 trillion last 
month, following a revised gam of 
1.7 percent injannaiy. 

Consumer sp ending , meanwhile, 
rose 03 percent, to a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $338 tril- 
lion in February, after increasing a 
revised 0.4 percent in January. 

Most of the gain in personal con- 
sumption expaxHtares, which in- 
clude virtually all consumer spend- 
ing except interest payments' on 
debt, came in increased outlays far 
services. Analysts said feat was 
partly a reflection of an upturn in 
beating bills last month after mild 
weather in January. 

Spending on services rose 1 per- 
cent last month, while purchases of 
nondurable goods e d g ed vp Oil 
percent. Spending on durable 
goods, hems meant to last at least 
three years, declined 03 percent, 
hdd back in part by stow car sales. 

The changes in income and 
spending last month bolstered the 
personal savings rate — savings as 
a percentage c£ after-tax income — 
to 5.9 percent from 5.4 percent in 
January. The February rate 
matched the savings level in April 
1986 and has not been surpassed 
since May 1985, when the rale was 
6.4 percent. 

The February rise in personal 
income inclu ded a large increase in 


feat effect, income rose 0.7 percent 
last month. 

Disposable, or aftertax, income 
increased 1.1 percent in February 
after a 1.7 pocent advance in Janu- 
ary. 


Reuters 

PARIS — Sales of Airbus jet- 
liners helped France narrow its 
trade defeat sharply in February, 
the gover nm ent said in a report 
Friday feat bolstered the franc in 
quiet pre-Easter trading. 

The customs office said the gap 
on external trade fell to a seasonal- 
ly adjusted 500 million francs 
($793 million) firm a 16 billion 
defeat in January. 

Economists said the news should 
give heart to securities market* and 
the franc, but was not yet a sign of a 
significan tly improving trend ova - - 
aH 

Christoper Potts, an economist 
at Banque Indosuez, said tbe report 
was “good news,” but added that 
the indicator was “very erratic." 

“The figures should be worse 
over the next couple of months,” 
Mr. Potts added. 

Philippe Sigogne, economist 
wife the OFCE econ o m i c research 
institute, said, “We don’t see this as 
a trend yet.” 

Economists hadpredicted a gap 
cf 4 billioin or 5 faomon francs, per- 
haps close to the 52 biffion franc 


negotiate debt reduction, while the IMF and 
Bank win be expected topay the Mils. 

“What is needed is IMF md/or World Bank 
co-ordination, and feat does not seem to be 
present in fee Brady plan,” raid one central 
bank official. 

These developing concerns about fee plan 
wifi be raised officially hi Washington at the 
end of next week, when world financial leaders 
gather far a series of conferences, mdudm^ a 
meeting of fee Group of Seven industrialized 
nations, and tbe spring meeting of policy 
boards at the IMF and World Bank. 

One skeptic said this week feat unless Mr. 
Brady qmddy identified the source of large 
funds for his program, his plan was likely to 
workoulyforMcxicoaQdpossiblyforVenjezu- 
da. The managing director of the IMF, Michd 
Camdessus, was reported last week to love said 
that unless his agamy’s resources woe to be 
doubled, the fund would find it difficult to 
support debt reduction after implementing an 
emergency program for Mexico. 

Although America's major partners ^ welcome 
fee shift in emphasis to debt reduction from 
total reliance an new loans, they worry that Mr. 
Brady “has not put enough flesh on the bonesT 

The Paris meeting called by Mr. B6r6govoy 
this week was designed to demonstrate fee 
French government’s continuing interest in 
helping shape a solution to fee Third World 
debt problem, according to an official. The 
meeting was attended by representatives of the 

bankers and finance offitialsfsmd^by 11 most of 

the f-atin Amwican financft irnnig iers 


The figure was a big surprise to 
everybody," a trader with a leading 
French bank said. This could afiow 
Finance Minister Pierre Birtgovoy 
to lower interest rates, once the 
international environment permit- 
ted, he said. 

Bookings for « ght Airbus airlin- 
ers, manufacturedby a four-nation 
consortium at Toulouse in south- 
ern France, boosted February 
trade performance considerably. 
Airbus inunnw nywe than doubled 
compared with January, to 23 tril- 
lion francs. 

Energy costs, which economists 
had expected to increase, were vir- 
tually unchanged, at 5.7 billion 
francs. Mr. Potts said wanner- 
than-usual weather in February 
bad cat energy spending, but lie 
added that it would cKmh in the 
coming months to reflect tiring 
prices for crude off. 

“The energy bill will deteriorate 
by at least a bOHon over the next 
two months,” be predicted. 

Sales of foodstuffs improved, 
while the ppp cm raanafacto red 
gpods,usoapyfrBnce’sweakpoint, 
was 3.6 bCOkm franca, more than a 
third narrower in January. 

Mr. Sigogne said it was too cady 
to revise OFCE’s overall prediction 
that France's trade defiat this year 
would worsen sharply from last 
year’s 33 bOHon. francs. 

A senior dealer for a British bank 
also amtifmari against leading too 
much into the February trade fig- 
ures. “I don’t think we can multiply 
500 million by 12 and sot the den- 
cat is gang to be 6 bOHon,” he 
staled. 

But the data should allay fears 
that strong consumer and invest- 
ment Hrananri cOUpled Wife slow- 
ing economies among major 
French trading partners, stub as 


West Germany and Britain, would 
hit fee French ext ern al trade bal- 
ance hard. 

“There are people who have been 
very worried about fee trend,” srid 
Mr. Potts. “This will calm them 
down. This will give further com* 
fort for the franc and it «tv«id firm 
a bit more." 

Currency dealers in Paris said 
the trade report pushed fee franc 
up agai n s t a basket of European 
Monetary System currencies. Tbe 
franc ended at 16 percent below in 
maxim n m allowed divergence 
against the European c ur rency 
unit, stronger than its dose (ft 19 
potent below fee allowed diver- 
gence on Thursday and mn i m wing 
a recent climb. It dosed last Friday 
at 28 percent below the allowed 
divergimce. 

In very ting Paris trading 
of the Easter weekend, the Deut- 
sche mark ended unchanged at 
33385 francs. The dollar, however, 
rose to 63370 francs from 63365 
on Thursday. 

Tokyo was tbe only major cur- 
rency market folly open Friday, 
bat trading was thm. 

The dollar fell to 13127 yen 
from 13 133 yen at Thursday’s New 
York dose, and it dropped to 
1-8725 DM from 13733 DM. 


Benettons 
Set Purchase 
Of Nordica 

By Sara Gay Forden 

Special to the Herald Tribune 

MILAN — EcHzione Holding, 

fee financial holding comp a ny of 
fee Benetton family, has signed an 
agreement to purchase Nordica, 
fee world’s leading manufacturer 
of alpine ski boots, m its first major 
step toward diversification. 

“This is our first major industrial 
operation coming from fee deci- 
sion to diversify," said Marino Ver- 
eago, a Benetton spokesman, of fee 
dal signed Thursday. "The Benet- 
ton family is also actively research- 
ing other companies wife a strong 
international presence.” 

Although he declined Friday to 
specify thejjunshase price, mdustiy 
analysts estimated that fee figure 
was near fee level of Nordtea's con- 
solidated sales in 1988 of 250 M- 
Hon lire ($1810 nriHion). 

Edizione bought 100 percent of 
Nordica from the Vaccari family, 
Reuters reported. Giovanni B. Vac- 
cari, who joined Nordica in 1972 as 
general partna; was largely re- 
sponsible far raising fee of 

the company to a world in 

bool production. 

Edizione, which is completely 
controlled by fee Benetton family. 
See NORDICA, Page 10 
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Please contact: 

RODANIA-UHREN AG. , 

CH -2540 GREKCHEN. I 
Fax; CB 65 522 836. 

Tel: GH 65 513 101 . 


= COMPONENTS = 

JUST IN TIME? 
PROBLEMS? I 

and doCvary - loyalty of our 
component* am blown. Please contact-. 

■ODAMMVE090N PASTS AG 

CH2540 GRB4CHBI 
= Fax, CM 65 522 836. Tj CM 63 51 3 1 01 = 


If you wish to sell 

Estate Jewellery and 
Exceptional Gemstones, 

we provide expertise, counsel, 
and all purchasing possibilities. 
25 years qf personal experience. 
Discretion, security worldwide. 

For appointment, contact 

THOMAS FARBER 

CH-1204 Geneva. 16, rue du MarchA 

Switzerland 

■Phone 141.22- 1214844, Fait (41.22) 214824 
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Daiwa Establishes Tink 


With Credit Agricole 


Mergers and Acquisitions Lure Japan's Trading Houses 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

TOKYO — Daiwa Securities 
Co. of Japan and Credit Agricole of 
Fiance have agreed to work togeth- 
er to promote mergers and acquisi- 
tions in France, an official or the 
bank said. 

An agreement to exchange infor- 
mation will be signed next week 
between Daiwa, one of Japan's 
four top securities firms, and the 
Union d’ Etudes et dTnvestisse- 
fflents. Credit Agricole's merchant 
banking arm, the official said. 

The accord was seen as a part of 
a drive by Japanese industrialists 
and financiers to increase invest- 
ment in Europe before the Europe* 
an Community molds a unified 
market after 1991 

The Credit Agricole official said 
his bank's agreement with Daiwa 
was aimed at promoting merger 
and acquisition operations and that 
cooperation could be expanded de- 
pending on initial results. 


The move is in line with Daiwa’s 
aim to form a network far merger 
and acquisition business in the Eu- 
ropean Community. 

Daiwa Europe agreed earlier this 
month on a link in the mergers and 
acquisitions field with the Italian 
holding company IFIL S.p A. 

Daiwa's planned mergers and 
acquisition company in London is 
expected to play a central role in 
the network, the official said. Final 
details of the new company have 
not been decided. 

A growing number of Japanese 
companies are electing to establish 
presences within the European 
Community to minimize the im- 
pact of post-1992 trade barriers, 
and EC regulations concerning “lo- 
cal content," or the percentage of 
goods’ parts that must be made 
within Europe to be exempted from 
import limits, win likely lead to 
more Japanese purchases of Euro- 
pean companies. (AFP, Reuters) 


Reuters 

TOKYO — Many of Japan's large trading 
houses, eager for ways to diversify, are hop- 
ing to cash in on the growing mergers and 
acquisition business around the world. 

They show varying degrees of zest for the 
field. While Mitsubishi Coip. is aggressive, 
others such as Sumitomo Corp. arc cautiously 
keen. Mitsui & Co. is cool to the notion that 
advising and wirh aging merger and acquisi- 
tion deals is a trader’s proper province. 

“It is a fundamental difference in out- 
look." a Mitsui spokesman said. “Mitsubishi 
looks at finance as a business in and of itself." 

“For us, the object of finance is to apply 
funds to the brisk development of business," 
the Mitsui spokesman said. 

Mitsubishi executives agreed that ther ap- 
proach was different 

“The idea of our top managpnwn that 
money is a commodity, a tradeable good," 
said Shun Maeda, assistant general managw 
of Mitsubishi's corporate Finance team. 

Earlier this month MIC Consulting, a U.S. 
subsidiary of Mitsubishi, won Securities and 
Exchange Commission permission to act as a 
broker and dealer concentrating on mergers 
and acquisitions in the United States. 


Mitsubishi believes it can mobilize tradi- 
tional trading-house strengths to b ring in fees 

from mergers and acquisitions, Mr. Maeda 
said. 

“If you ask, where is our competitive edgp 
vis-i-vis other competitors in the field, it lies 
in the realm of information," he said. “Secu- 
rities companies and banks have only a finan- 
cial relationship, we have a strategic, operat- 
ing relationship so we know our customers' 
real needs." 

Mitsubishi has a domestic mergers and 
acquisitions team of about 10 persons, while 
MIC Consulting has five staff members in the 
United States and plans to increase that num- 
ber to seven soon. 

Industry analysts agree that trading 
bouses’ vast global information networks 
make them well-suited to advise on potential 
takeover targets or partners. 

“Trading bouses have information on what 
companies have, what technology and what 
products are in short supply on world mar- 
kets," said Kazuyasu Eton, industry analyst 
at Nikko Research Center Ltd 

“So if a company comes to them and says 
they are interested m a certain type of acqui- 
sition, they can suggest a target,” be sad. 


Trading houses’ access to cheap funds be- 
cause of their good credit ratings is another 
factor that can help them carve a mche in 
mergers and acquisitions, analysts said. 

Like Mitsubishi, C Itoh & Co is also keen 
ou mergers and acquisitions. It hopes to ex- 
pand its fee business with a team set up last 
October, an Itoh spokesman said. 


Suzuki Settles Complaints 
From 7 States Over Samurai 


Sumitomo Corp. has hopes for mergers 
and acquisitions, bm wonders whether the 
field will yield all it seems to promise. Sumi- 
tomo set up a mergers and acquisitions team 
three years ago. 


“But frankly speaking, until now we have 
not been well-prepared to conduct mergers 
and acquisitions as a fee business," said To- 


ning and coordination division. 

“We axe in the midst of studying how 
mergers and acquisitions business can be 
profitable for Sumitomo Corp., but it is sti& 
difficult to come to a conclusion,” be said 

Sumitomo worries that Japanese compa- 
nies’ penchant for lengthy study of the strate- 
gic value of potential buyouts may act as an 
obstacle to mergers and acquisitions media- 
tion far a fee, Mr. Morita said. 


New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Settling com- 
plaints from seven states that its 
advertisements for the Samurai 
utility vehicle were deceptive, 
American Suzuki Motor Corp. has 
said that future advertisements will 
include warnings that drivers 
should avoid sharp turns and 
abrupt maneuvers. 

American Siwnlri, a unit of Su- 
zuki Motor Co , agreed Thurs- 
day to pay $200,000 to investigative 
costs to the states that brought the 
complaint — Calif ornia. Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New York, Texas and Washington. 


B 


In agreeing to settle the case, 
American Suzuki did not admit any 
wrongdoing. 

New York’s attorney general, 
Robert Abrams, said Thursday 
that the states concluded that 
“Suzuki deceived the public by pro- 
moting the Samurai as a safe, fun 
passenger vehicle while knowing it 


was a lightweight off-road vehicle 
which can present considerable ' 
dangers to young, inexperienced 
first- time purchasers." 

American Suzuki agreed that fu- 
ture advertisements in the seven 
states would carry this message: 
“This vehicle handles differently, 
from ordinary passenger cars. Fed- ' 
eral law cautions to avoid sharp ! 
turns and abrupt maneuvers." > 

Sales of the Samurai plummeted - 
in (be second half of last year after ; 
Consumers Union, a not-for-profit , 
testing organization in Washing. . 
ion, reported in June that the vdn- ; 
de had proven dangerously unsta- , 
bte during certain road tests. '*? 

The group asked the government I 
to order its recall, but the govern- ' 
ment declined in September. ! 

American Suzuki denied Con- ■ 


d 


A 


, 

turners Union’s charges and pro- , 
duced its own. road tests, which- 
found the vehicle no less stable 
than similar utility vehicles. 
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ago, under pressure from ihe Unti- 
ed States. The quotas have since 
been relaxed, but they remain in 
effect. 

The reasons for Japan's im- 
proved position: Japanese auto- 
makers axe wpamling their manu- 
facturing in the United Stales, 
which reduces the effect of the 
strong yen. They are lowering their 
production costs in Japan, giving 
them the financial and operating 
flexibility to keep pressure on 
American competitors. 

And because the Japanese have 
been offering an increasing nirmhw 
of luxury products that have been 
rated superior by automotive re- 
viewers, they can expand their cus- 
tomer bases despite the pricing dis- 
advantage created by their strong 
currency. 

U.S. automakers have won sane 
marketplace skirmishes, though, by 
exploiting niches with products like 
full-size pickup trades and mini- 
vans, for which there has been tittle 
or no Japanese competition. 

A new Mazda Motor Corp. mod- 
el “doses the lead on minivans" 
held by Chrysler, said William Po- 
chfluk of Autofacts Lkl, a consult- 
ing firm in PaaK. Pennsylvania. “So 
far, however, the Americans have 
done a better job at understanding 
minivan customers — period.” 

By exploiting its minivan advan- 
tage and by acquiring American 
Motors Cup.. Chrysler has in- 
creased its share of the trade mar- 
ket But it faces S 14 billion in ex- 
penditures through the 1990s to 
make long-overdue model replace- 
ments in its Dodge, Plymouth and 
Chrysler car lines. 

Speaking of the domestic indus- 


try’s improvements, Jerry Jurek, a 
former Chevrolet engineer who is a 
consultant for the Industrial Tech- 
nology Institute in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, said, “Our i mp r o ve m ent 
in domestic quality is the angle big- 
gest one the industry has made: Peo- 
ple say tome, *Ijust got a new Chevy 
Cavalier and I can’t find a single 
thing wrong with it’ I hem more and 
mare of tms sort of thing.” 

From 1985 to 1988, Ford and 


United States, and 44 percent of 
the buyers 45 years old oryounger, 
according to J JD. Power. GM. Ford 
and Chrysler had smaller percent- 
ages of younger buyers than their 
percentages of die overall market. 

Younger buyers may be attract- 
ed in part by the more efficient, 
sophisticated and powerful engines 
and transmissions offered by the 


Italy Seeking 
Nod to Delay 
Mill Closures 


'I don't think the 
Japanese are 10 feet 
tall and perfect’ 

Robert Lots, president 
of Guyaler Corp.’o 
automotive division 


GM {Hilled to within 80 percent of 
the quality standard set by Japa- 
nese companies, based on the num- 
ber of problems per car, according 
to surveys conducted by JJ). Pow- 
er & Associates, an automotive re- 
search company in Agoura Hills, 
California. 

Ford had been at 60 percent of 
the standard and GM at 10 per- 
cent Chrysler readied about 60 
percent of the Japanese standard in 
1988, up from 50 percent three 
years earlier. 

Even so, younger buyers and 
others who have been on the lead- 
ing edge of trends continue to pre- 
fer Japanese cars in disproportion- 
ate numbers. 

In 1988, Japanese and South Ko- 
rean brands captured 25 percent of 
the total new-car market in the 


“It might not be a reason by 
itself to ray the cars, but when 
other things are comparable, it be- 
comes a reason to choose one prod- 
uct over another,” said Christopher 
Cedergren of JD. Power. 

American companies clearly 
know bow to buQd advanced en- 
gines and transmissions, but it 
takes a huge investment — as much 
as SI billion for a new engine. In 
recent years, they have spent the 
money on other priorities, like up- 
grading plants and machinery, or 
cm acquisitions. 

But GM, the most advanced of 
the Big Three from a technological 
standpoint, has been cutting its 
capital spending to improve profits 
after a $40 billion spending pro- 
gram aver several years that fo- 
cused on acquisitions and new 
plants. 

Still, GM can claim some vic- 
tories. The company’s new line of 
light pickup trades, for example, 
has hoped it raise its share of the 
truck market. The No. 1 auto mak- 
er has also been working hardest to 
foster a cooperative spirit among 
employees. 


Reuters 

ROME — The Italian govern-, 
meat is seeking approval from thaff 
European Commission to delay the , 
closure of three steel plants that it > 
agreed last year to shut as pan of ‘ 
an industry restructuring, accord- 1 
ing to a government spokesman, • 

Carlo Fracanzani. minuter of) 
state participation, has written to ! 
the commissiQn asking that the do- ’ 
sure of a blast furnace at Bagnoti, a , 
Naples suburb, should be post-, 
poned for one year, until June, 
1990. The closure plan, which! 
would mean the loss of 2,000 jobs,' 
sparked rioting in Naples in Jam-) 
ary. Workers set fire to buses andi 
stoned trains in protest. 

Mr. Fracanzani has also asked, 
for delays in the closure of steel; 
plants at Sesto San Giovanni and) 
Turin, both of which were due to' 
shut at the end of this month. 


The government wants to post- 
pone the closure of Sesto San Gio-'. 
vanni until the end of 1989 and: 
Turin until the end of 1990. 


more coopera- 

neers 

lem for the domestic automakers - 


Late last year, Italy won approv- • 
al from the European Community) 
to poor 5.19 trillion lire (S3.78 Id-! 
lion) into its steel industry, but an« 
the condition that it cut annual) 
production capacity by 3.4 million, 
tons, which included rinsing the 1 
Bagntd i. Sesto San Giovanni and; 
Turin plants. The government is. 
nowxitmg an unexpected upturn in' 
the sled market as a justification! 
for seeking delays. 
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Shamrock to Keep 5%of Polaroid 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — Shamrock Headings Iocl, which 
gave up an eaght-month battle to buy Polaroid Gap n will end up 
with about S percent of the photographic company's stock after a 
buyback operation, according to data released Friday. 

Polaroid said it received offers of 58.7 ntiffioa at its common 
shares and bad accepted 16 milfioo, or about 27 percent, under a 
buyback offer that ended Thursday. The buyback was part of 
Polaroid’s defense against the bid by Shamrock. 

Earlier Thursday, a Delaware Supreme Court derison allowed 
Polaroid to proceed with the stock repurchase, which amounted to 
16 percent of its outstanding shares, shamrock had said previously 
that a court derision uphokhng the buyback would effectively kill its 
S3.2 billion takeover bid. After the ruling, Shamrock said it would 
tender its 63 percent stake, which would leave it with about 5 
percent after Polaroid’s 27 percent pro-rated pu r chase. 

ShammA a Burbank, California-based inv estment concern that 
is controlled by the investor Roy E. Disney, had asked the court to 
block Polaroid’s plan, contending that it would put too many shares 
in the hands of entities friendly to management (Reuters, NTT, AP) 


(Co nti nued from feat finance page) 

holds 87.5 percent of the sports- 
wear maker Benetton Group. Ben- 
etton is known worldwide for its 
brightly adored sportswear, but 
the company recently has sought to 
diversify. With sales squeezed by 
strong competition ana price-cut- 
ting by other retailers, the company 
said it expected only a modest prof- 
it increase this year. Early tw* 
month it announced plans for a 
new sales drive in the united S tates 
and Asia 


Wbrld Stock Markets 


'ta Agenat France Presse Closing prices in local currencies, March 241 


Nardica had sales of about 250 
billion lire in 1988 and net profit of 
about 30 billion lire. It has about 
5QQ employees and a net worth of 
130 bOlxon lire. 

The ski boot maker, which has a 
27 percent share of the world mar- 
ket for alpine boots, is a company 
with the international presence the 
I Benetton family has been seeking. 
There are Nordica subsidiaries in 
I the United States and Japan. 

Industry sources said there has 


been a trend in the ski manufacture 
ing industry recently toward pro- 1 
during entire lines of equipment! 

dica does not do. It only makes* 
alpine boots. ' 

Under the sale agreement, Nor- 
dica will retain its autonomy and 
will not be integrated with the ac^ 
tivities of Benetton Group in t«nw 
of production, distribution or mar- 
keting, according to Mr. Verengo. ! 

“You are not gang to start see^ 
ing ski boots sold in Benettor( 
stores,” he said. , 

The Bene turn family’s plans for 
their business expansion included a' 
recent capital increase for Benetton 
Group of 12 billion lire in nnowml 
share capital and attempts to be 
listed on New York and ranwHan 
stock exchanges. 1 1 

A recent profile of FAmoni* by 
the Milan financial daily U Sole/24 
Ore said the company decided tq 
pursue new initiatives after it post, 
ed lackluster sales figures for 1988 
and accumulated rising debt 
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BANGLADE S H 

A NEW HORIZON FOR INVESTORS 



National Assembly , Dhaka (above); President Hussain Muhammad Ershad (top right); prime Minister Moudud Ahmed (bottom right). 

Investment Incentives Promote Economic Growth 


The economic priorities of the 
country, which officially achieved 
independence in December 1971, 
have undergone a redefinition since 
the late 1970s. There has been a 
realization that in order for Bangla- 
desh to emerge from centuries-old 
economic deprivation caused by po- 
litical ATid natur al disasters, indus- 
trialization is essential. Everyone 
has come to r ealize that agriculture 
alone cannot provide enough to 
feed Bangladesh’s ever-growing 
population, expected to reach 120 
million by the end of the century. 

More importantly, planners now 
believe that privatization and pri- 


Bangladesh’s economy, threatened in the past by 
political and demographic upheavals, has taken a 
new course since President Hussain Muhammad 
Ershad came to power in March 1982. 


vate enterprise are imperative for 
putting the nation bade on the road 
to economic viability. Economic 
measures introduced by the current 
government have been increasingly 
different from the ones pursued by 
those in power before 1982. 

A population presently estimated 
at 106.6 minion, growing at a rate of 
23 percent per year and crowded 

j .. -~ - .il. ■ .a— 


into an area half the size of Italy, 
maVes Bangladesh the most densely 
populated of countries over 1,000 
square miles in area. Bangladesh 
food production, hampered by nat- 
ural disasters, has failed to keep 
pace with the population. There- 
fore, since its independence the 
country has had to rely overwhelm- 
ingly on huge infusions of foreign 


aid to keep its economy functioning. 

A World Bank country evalua- 
tion memorandum, published in 
early March this year, predicts a 
1989 growth rate of the Bangladesh 
GDP of between 1 and 2 percent, 
while a Bangladesh government es- 
timate claims it will rise by 2.09 
percent compared to a growth of 
2.95 percent last year. 

By whatever estimates, there will 
be an undeniable decline in growth, 
attributed to the devastation 
brought about by a series of natural 
calamities such as the unprecedent- 

See Incentives, page 14 


/ " IS an accepted reality that a modem society is an 
industrial society. Bangladesh, as a “new" nation, has 
started its journey toward industrialization and has made 
a firm commitment to enter the world industrial family 
within a short period of time. With this objective, the Government 
of Bangladesh has undertaken a massive privatization program 
and has instituted policy measures to attract investors from all 
over the industrial world. We have liberalized our investment 
policy and simplified procedures for setting up industries within 
the shortest possible time. The recent setting up of the Board of 
Investment for the purpose of promoting private investment ana 
helping entrepreneurs with a package deal for investment in 
industry is ample testimony of this initiative . We have developed 
a modem Export Processing Zone in Chittagong situated 
between the International Airport and the sea route, with infra- 
structural and utility services. Another such zone will be formed 
soon around Dhaka, the capital Bangladesh is a country with 
rich human resources and we are determined to strengthen the 
nation through hard work We have already developed a good 
infrastructure of roads, communications, satellite finks, ware- 
houses, etc. All our efforts are designed to extend full support of and 
guarantees to foreign investors in this land. I am confident that 
entrepreneurs, investors and industrialists from all over the world 
will find this initiative an exciting and promising opportunity. 

Hussain Muhammad Ershad, 
President, Bangladesh 


71 


E PRESENT government of Bangladesh has under- 
taken massive development activities for the economic 
emancipation of thepeople, and measures have already 



m 


privatization of industries and the setting 
' help promote private and for 


up of the Board of 
Investment to help promote private and foreign investment are 
steps toward that goal To supplement these efforts, a good 
network of roads, highways and waterways as well as an 
extensive telecommunications system including satellite connec- 
tions have been developed to provide support to the industries. I 
am confident that the publication of * Bangladesh — A New 
Horizon for Investors" will convey to the international communi- 
ty the tnte picture of Bangladesh and of the policy measures 
the government to industrialize the country. 

Moudud Ahmed, 
Prime Minister, Bangladesh 
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Banking Sector: Public and Private Initiatives 


China 


.Pakistan 


China 


Through the Bangladesh Banks Na- 
tionalization Order of 1972, the 
government took over all assets and 
liabilities of the several banks oper- 
ating in what was known as East 
Pakistan, and merged them into six 
nationalized commercial banks 
(NCBs). But the country’s disillu- 
sion with public enterprise soon 
prompted a radical change in po- 
licy, and by the late 1970s Bangla- 
desh had chosen the path of privati- 
zation. 


The banking sector in Bangladesh has undergone 
profound changes in the 17 years since the country’s 
independence in 1971. The revolutionai^ fervor that 
gripped the nation during its nine-month liberation 
war and the socialistic goals of the post-indepen- 
dence government resulted in wholesale nationaliza- 
tion of banks, many of which have since been 
privatized. 


By 1980, private investment in 
the banking sector was allowed and 
the government also decided to re- 
turn ownership of some of the na- 
tionalized banks to the minority 
Bangladeshi shareholders who had 
held shares prior to nationalization. 
The remaining shares were conven- 
ed to net present value and floated 
for public subscription. 


As a result, two of the six nation- 
alized banks — the U tiara Bank 
and the Pubali Bank — were re- 
turned to the former minority 
shareholders. Other new banks have 
been set up over the years and are 
operating in the private sector, 
along with several internationally 
reputed foreign banks like Grind- 
lays Bank, a member of the ANZ 
group; the Standard Chartered 
Bank; American Express; and the 
International Credit and Commerce 
Bank (BCC). The Banque Indosuez, 
with branches in Dhaka and Chitta- 
gong, deals in international com- 
mercial banking, financial engineer- 
ing and capital markets. 


The opening of banks and invest- 
ment companies in the private sec- 
tor has been hailed by all as a posi- 
tive step, given the generally 
inefficient functioning of die NCBs. 
In addition to the NCBs and the 
private banks, there are three major 


Development Financial Institutions 
(DFIs), namely the Bangladesh 
Shilpa Bank (BSB, an industrial 
bank), the Shilpa Rin Sangstha 
(BSRS, an industrial credit corpora- 
tion) and the Investment Corpora- 
tion of Bangladesh (ICB). These in- 
stitutions are charged with 
financing industry, while the NCBs 
and the private scheduled commer- 
cial banks are mainly involved in 
trade financing 

Among the DFIs. the BSB is the 
main conduit of long-term industri- 
al financing while the BSRS now 
chiefly confines itself to balancing 
modernization, rehabilitation and 
expansion of existing units. The 
ICB focuses on bridge financing In 
addition, there is another DFI. the 
Bangladesh Krishi (or agricultural) 
Bank (BKB), which, in addition to 
financing agricultural projects and 
offering crop loans, also carries out 
certain commercial functions and 
accepts deposits. 

With the liberalization of invest- 
ment and industrial policies since 
1982, these DFIs initially engaged 
themselves in hectic investment ac- 
tivities, which sometimes led to 
large-scale vulnerability of industri- 
al projects; more than two-thirds of 
approved projects could not even 
take off, despite huge investments. 
Consequently, the BSB and the 


BSRS faced severe liquidity crises 
and fund recycling almost came to a 
standstill. 

Donor institutions like the World 
Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, the Asian Development 
Bank and the United Nations De- 
velopment Program, after conduct- 
ing a portfolio audit in 1985, im- 
posed conditions on the 
government for making a serious 
recovery drive. The government re- 
stricted industrial lendings of the 
DFIs and NCBs, linking fresh loans 
with recovery of outstanding dues; 
the NCBs could not lend any work- 
ing capital or finance project loans 
without a certificate from the DFIs. 

The existence of both private and 
nationalized banks has introduced a 
welcome competition in the coun- 
try’s financial market. A.K.M. Syc- 
dur Rahman, managing director of 
the privatized Uttara bask, lauding 
the government’s policy of privati- 
zation as a “good and timely step,” 
feds the competition between the 
private banks and the NCBs and 
among the private banks themselves 
can only benefit the economy. 

Mr. Rahman says: “Privatization 
has made possible prompt disposal 
and better customer service. We are 
now better able to take quick deci- 
sions to meet the demands of the 
economy.” He adds: “Our profit- 


loss ratio has also improved since 
privatization in 1984. In 1986 our 
profits grew by 2.7 percent and to 
3.7 percent in 1987; in 1983-84 our 
profits grew by only 1 percent We 
paid dividends to our shareholders 
for the first time in 1986.” Mr. Rah- 
man also says that deposits with his 
bank, which stood at 231 billion 
takas (around US$72.8 million) pri- 
or to privatization, rose to 7.40 bil- 
lion takas in just three years after 
privatization, growing by 22 per- 
cent in 1986 and by 30 percent the 
following year. 

On the other hand, M.M. Nurul 
Haque, the managing director of the 
country’s largest NCB, the Sonali 
Bank, is quite happy to keep his 
institution in the public sector. 
Mr. Haque detailed certain advan- 
tages enjoyed by the private banks 
vis-a-vis the NCBs, such as their 
freedom to determine priorities 
based on strictly commercial con- 
siderations rather than on govern- 
mental de man ds to invest in social 
priority sectors as the NCBs have to 
do. He nevertheless feds that mixed 
banking is healthy for the country. 

“We feel we can cany out our 
and the government’s social respon- 
sibility by re maining in the govern- 
ment sector because otherwise the 
private representatives on the 
bank’s board may not want to act in 
concert with the country’s overall 
economic policy. But at the same 
time I fed we should be given great- 
er autonomy to achieve commercial 
success on a par with the private 
banks,” Mr. Haque says. 

The Sonali Bank, with its 1,276 
branches across the country, three- 
fourths of which are located outside 
Dhaka, had a cumulative invest- 
ment of 33.15 billion takas as of 
December 31, 1988. 

Afzal H. Khan 
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A small, densely populated nation with a long history of political and 
environmental upheavals, Bangladesh is gradually strengthening its 
economy through dedicated leadership and investment incentives. 


Board of Investments: Encouraging New Ventures 


The government of Bangladesh has 
recently established a Board of In- 
vestments, designed as a one-stop 
institution to speed up the authori- 
zation, processing and setting up of 
new industries. Its primary objec- 
tive is to spare the prospective in- 
vestor the often ni ghtmarish ordeal 
of cutting through bureaucratic red 
tape. 

With President Eishad as its 
chairman — thus giving it official 
authority — the BOI also has an 
executive chairman, Bangladesh 
Secretary of Industry Mosharraf 
Hossain, and an executive council 
that indudes six other members. 


The Bangladesh government has been steadily devis- 
ing new ways to streamline procedures for invest- 
ment and new initiatives in order to attract foreign 
capital and advanced technology to the country. 


BOI Chairman Hossain says: 
“BOI’s programs are not just a 
package of financial incentives — 
every Third World country is offer- 
ing that Bangladesh offers, in addi- 
tion. a stable government efficient 
administration, good labor laws, 
reasonable corporate taxes and mo- 
bility of capital.” 

The BOI, which hdd its first 


meeting on January 1, 1989, has 
been given all powers to take ded- 
sions on matters relating to the 
speedy implementation of new in- 
dustrial projects and for setting up 
facilities and services required by 
new industries. 

The essential philosophy behind 
the setting up of the BOI is to shift 
the role of the government and its 


various departments related to in- 
dustry from one of a regulatory na- 
ture to one that promotes healthy 
growth of industrial production in 
the country. 

Services provided by the BOI in- 
clude creating infrastructural sup- 
port for industries, allotting land for 
new units, arranging work permits 
for expatriate personnel, assisting 
projects with financing, streamlin- 
ing import procedures, issuing 
clearances for capital issues, getting 
foreign and private loans and sip- 
pliers, approving credits, authoriz- 
ing payments of royalties, and pro- 
viding technical assistance to 



JAHMINA AHMAD 

A.fCM. Mosharraf Hossain. 


foreign nationals or organizations. 
It also sets a time limit for providing 


such utility services as power, gas 
and water supplies; sewerage con- 
nections and telecommunications; 
and customs clearance for imported 
machinery and raw materials. 

Any project over 100 million ta- 
kas (US$3 3 million) or having a 
for eign equity participation exceed- 
ing 49 percent comes under the pur- 
view of the BOI’s jurisdiction. In 
keeping with the country’s liberal 
policy, which allows as much as 
100 percent foreign ownership, the 
BOFs approval for such projects 
can be obtained in as little as 24 
hours. Applications on prescribed 
forms may be forwarded to the BOI 
directly thro ugh any Bangladesh 
mission abroad. 

A MJL 


IN BANGLADESH, 

WE ARE THE LARGEST 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY AND THE 
ONLY REINSURER 
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While international reinsurance busi- 
ness is our exclusive preserve, we are 
also authorised to underwrite all types 
of general insurance in Bangladesh, 
fire, marine, motor, aviation, industrial 
and commercial assets, crops, cattle, 
personal accident and export credit 
We are expanding our areas of ope- 
ration. 






ISLAM GROUP is a Conglomerate and 
through its SUBSIDIARIES offers a wide 
range of products and services. 


For over quarter of a century, the GROUP 
has been demonstrating farsighted 
planning, responsible and dynamic 
leadership in diverse fields of industry, 
specialised construction, mini-township 
development and international trading. 




8 i ISLAM GROUP 


Islam Chamber 

125/A Motijheel CA Dhaka, Bangladesh. 
Telephones : 238273-5 Telex : 642420 IGR BJ 




Only General Insurance Co. in the nationalised sector 

SADHARAN BIMA CORPORATION 

The Symbol of Economic Security 
33, Dilkusha Commercial Area. Dhaka Bangladesh 
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; From War-Tom Past 
: To Progressive Present 

; Following a centuries-long history, of conquests by 
; various cultural groups, Bangladesh was declared an 
independent nation in 1971. Today, Bangladesh has 
developed a unified national identity and has orga- 
nized programs designed to promote the country’s 
economic growth. 


A kingdom known as Vanga or 
Banga (hence, Bengal and Bangla- 
desh) is described in the early San- 
skrit literature of India (c. 1000 
B.C.). Two native Bengali dynasties 
ruled in succession from c. A.D. 750 
to 1200. Despite many years of 



Dhaka’s largest mosque, the new 
Bait-ul Mukkarram. 


Buddhist rule, Bengal was predomi- 
nantly Hindu by the 10th century. 
In 1338 Bengal separated itself from 
the Delhi sultanate and remained 
independent until its conquest by 
the Moguls in 1576. 

Europeans started entering the 
country at die end of the 1 6th centu- 
ry. British rule began in 1757 and 
the subcontinent underwent a peri- 
od of unprecedented development 
as the colonialists introduced the 
English language and judicial sys- 
tems, and built roads, bridges and 
railroads. Religious passions were 
inflamed as Hindus cooperated 
with the British but Mosl ems re- 
mained against this Western influ- 
ence. In 1912, the imperial capital 
was moved to Delhi, and thoug h 
Calcutta still prospered, the rest of 
Bengal became a backwater. 

By the end of World War II, 
independence for the subcontinent 
was a foregone conclusion as Brit- 
ain began dismantling its far-flung 
empire. But it had a monumental 
problem as minority Moslems saw a 
distressing future under Hindu rule, 
the tolerant trarhmgg of Mahatma 
Gandhi notwithstanding. Lord 
Mqontbatten, the last Viceroy, opt- 


Mogu/-era Lalbagh Fort and gardens in Dhaka (above left); in bustling downtown Dhaka, the country is on the move — many residents travel 
by bicycle and rickshaw (right). 


ed fcn~ partition. But the new state of 
Pakistan, with Punjab in the west 
and Bengal in the east, would be 
separated geographically by 
1,000 miles of Indian territory. In- 
evitably, war broke out as Moslems 
from India fled to East or West 
Pakistan and Hindus fled to India. 

Despite the common bond of Is- 
lam, the two Pakistans differed 
from each other in language, diet, 
dress and even ethnic origins. Bang- 
ladeshi textbooks describe the years 
as neo-colonialist, as Islamabad sys- 
tematically exploited the East’s re- 
sources for its own development. It 
monopolized revenues despite the 
fact that Bengal had 56 percent of 
the population and was the nation’s 
breadbasket. 

Bengal was subordinate to West 
Pakistan in all aspects of daOy life. 
When the Hindus fled during parti- 
tion, offices and banks had to be . 


staffed by West Pakistanis. Ten- 
sions were exacerbated when Islam- 
abad decreed that Urdu was to be 
the national language; demonstrat- 
ing students were shot by Pakistani 
troops. The language issue grew 
into a nationalist movement, led by 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

The Sheikh’s Awami League won 
a majority of seats in elections in 
1970, which should have made him 
the next prime minister of Pakistan. 
President Yahya Khan postponed 
the opening of the National Assem- 
bly and rioting broke out in Bengal 
At Chittagong, 55 civilians were 
killed by troops. Talks between Mu- 
jib and Khan broke down, and on 
March 25, 1971, the Pakistani army 
took control. 

The battle for liberation was one 
of the bloodiest in modem history. 
Some three million people lost their 
lives and more than 10 million refu- 


gees fled to India. The Pakistani 
army quickly captured Dhaka and 
other major cities; the outclassed 
Mukti Bahini. the freedom fighters, 
fought valiantly on. When India 
joined the struggle, the end came 
quickly. Surrender was accepted on 
December 16 and Bangladesh — 
land of the Bangla speakers — was 
declared independent 
A constitution was adopted in 
1972, but a period of instability fol- 
lowed. Four successive govern- 
ments held power from 1972 to 
1982, when the then. Array Chief of 
Staff, Hussain Muhammad Ershad, 
was given the responsibility of run- 
ning the country. In May 1986 par- 
liamentary elections were held, and 
in August the same year General 
Ershad resigned from the army. In 
October 1986 he was elected presi- 
dent; one month later the country’s 
constitution was revived. 


President Ershad declared a state 
of emergency in the country in No- 
vember 1987; parliament was dis- 
solved the next month. Parliamen- 
tary elections were held in March 
1988 and the ruling Jatiya party 
gained a two-thirds majority. 

Bangladesh’s population is ethni- 
cally and culturally diverse; the 
country is 86.6 percent Moslem and 
12.1 percent Hindu, with smaller 
groups of Buddhists and Christians. 

President Ershad has carried out 
bold reforms in administration, ag- 
riculture, judiciary, land tenure, 
health, education and many other 
vital sectors. He has encouraged pri- 
vate-sector participation in the 
country’s development and decen- 
tralized many of the banks «tiH in- 
dustries to streamline operations 
and promote growth. 

Mike Thefler 
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The world of warmth 
and friendliness 


Step aboard our world of 
warmth and friendliness. 

To 24 cities in 3 continents. 

In wide-body comfort. 

On time arrivals and departures 
with convenient onward 
connections. 


Travel in luxurious Executive 
Class or home-like Economy 
Class in oriental hospitality. 
Enjoy the in-flight movies, 
select music and delicious 
continental and exotic oriental 
cuisine. 

Served with a smile. 





Biman 


BANGLADESH AIRLINES 

Your home in the air 


WHY INVEST HERE ? 


* 5-10 years tax holiday 

* Exemption of income tax on 
interest & borrowed capital 

* Exemption of income tax on 
salary of foreign technicians 
up to 3 years 

* Exemption from tax on dividend 
income during tax holiday 

* Relief bom double taxation 

* Duty free import of machinery, 
equipment, construction 
maierials/raw materials 

* Duty free export of products 

* Inexpensive; hand working and 
easily trainable labour 

* Intelligent management personnel 

* Lowest manufacturing cost 
in the world 

* Easy accessibility to global markets 

* Comprehensive investment incentives 

* Located on international air aud 
sea routes 

* One-window service catering to all 
needs of investors 

* Simplified procedure 

* Production-oriented labour laws 

* Freedom from National Import 
Policy restrictions 

* Immediately available — -ill required 
infrastructural fneiliti^c 

* Safe-guards for all foreign 
investments by an Act of 
Parliament and a lot more 


INVEST IN 

BANGLADESH EPZs- 
SECURE 

OPTIMUM RETURN 
ON YOUR 
INVESTMENT 



Asia's Low Cost Production Base 


For details, please contact 



BANGLADESH EXPORT PROCESSING ZONES AUTHORITY 

222 New Eskaion Road, Dhaka-1000. BANGLADESH 

Telex 642268 BEPZA BJ, Telephone : 405032. 401612,403007 


UPI/MIKBTHEILER 
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Ambitious Programs for Infrastructure Expansion 
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There are around 4.000 kilometers 
(2.500 miles) of paved roads and 
over 5.000 kilometers of unpaved 
roads carrying millions of passen- 
gers and huge quantities of goods 
every day. Last year alone, the gov- 
ernment reconstructed 250 bridges 
and 2.S00 kilometers of paved 
roads. In tandem with this construc- 
tion there has been a surge in the 
□umber of automobiles. 


Despite the country’s limited resources, rapid infra- 
structure development has been one of the top 
priorities for Bangladesh. The current five-year plan 
(1985-90) includes ambitious programs designed to 
update and improve rail and road transport, tele- 
communications services and other public utilities. 


President Ershad says the net- 
work of paved roads built in the last 
six years has brought every subdis- 
irici within the government's reach. 


Government's policy liberal 
toward foreign airlines 


ters of track and is still expanding. 
It operates narrow and broad-gauge 
tracks. It recently switched to a 
computerized signaling system. 
Along with the normal commercial 
urban routes, the Mohanogori Ex- 
press, inaugurated two years ago, 
connects Dhaka with the port of 
Chittagong, a trip that now takes 
only six hours instead of 12. 


The developing road network has 
meant that it is becoming easier for 
the country to cope with emergen- 
cies and natural disasters. For the 
individual citizen, this has also 
meant much-improved mobility of 
passengers and goods as a network 
of public and private bus lines now 
connects the country’. 

The slate road-transport author- 
ity. Bangladesh Road Transport 
Corporation, operates a fleet of in- 
ter-district buses across the country. 
People can travel safely by inexpen- 
sive private or public buses, some of 
which are air-conditioned. 


Other express services have since 
been pressed into operation, and the 
railway authorities have been close- 
ly monitoring schedules. Bangla- 
desh's winding waterways remain 
one of the cheapest modes of trans- 
porting bulk goods and passengers. 
Die 8.000 kilometers of navigable 
waterways are often preferred to 
road or rail transport because of 
their low cost. An inland water 
transport authority is responsible 
for regulating river traffic. 


The Bangladesh railway, a state 
organization, has over 3,000 kilome- 


The national flag carrier. Biman 
Bangladesh Airlines, connects 
Dhaka with 24 major cities around 
the world. It operates four DC- 10s, 
three Fokker F.27 turboprops and 


two twin-engine F.28 aircraft on its 
international and domestic routes. 
The internal flights go to six desti- 
nations, namely Chittagong, Sylhet, 
Cox’s Bazar, Jessore, Rajshahv and 
Saidpur. 

The airlines signed a contract in 
early March 1989 with an Austra- 
lian company for construction of a 
modern maintenance hangar (worth 
US$30 million) that will save Biman 
a lot of hard-earned foreign ex- 
change. On completion in 1991, it 
will allow Biman to undertake its 
own maintenance program and 
even serve smaller airlines of the 
region. In its bid for modernization, 
Biman sold off its three aging 
Boeing 707s last month and by 
year's end hopes to replace the 
F.27s. Medium-haul jets are being 
contemplated as a replacement on 
the regional routes in South Asia. 

The country’s liberal policy to- 
ward foreign airlines regarding air 
services to and from Bangladesh 
means that there are 15 internation- 
al airlines flying to Dhaka. These 
comprise British Airways, Pakistan 


Investment Incentives 


Continued from page 11 

ed floods of August and September 
1988 and November's cyclone and 
tidal waves, which damaged domes- 
tic assets and hampered agricultural 
and industrial production. The av- 
erage annual growth rate of the 
economy during Lbe first four years 
of the current third five-year plan 
(1985-90) has been estimated at 3.4 
percent, against the plan's projec- 
tion of 5.4 percent. 

Die country’s industrialization 
policy has undergone several 
changes since independence in 
1971, a time when there was little 
encouragement of private entrepre- 
neurs. In 1973 private-sector invest- 
ments were limited to a mere 
US$320,000 a year; later, this figure 
was raised to US$3.7 million and in 
1975 to US$8.32 million. Ceilings 
on private investment were com- 
pletely abolished when the Foreign 
Private Investment Act was passed 
by parliament in 1980. Disinvest- 


ment by the state began and the 
stock market was reactivated. 

The country’s new industrial po- 
licy (NIP), put into operation in 
1982, brought about substantial 
change by laying emphasis on pri- 
vate enterprise. A World Bank re- 
port has found that as a result of the 
NIP, the Bangladesh government 
has accomplished one of the most 
extensive privatization programs of 
public-sector enterprises in the 
world. 

An Asian Development Bank 
study has found that after indepen- 
dence in 1971 and with the takeover 
of abandoned industrial units by 
the government and the nationaliza- 
tion of key industries, the private 
sector’s share in manufacturing 
amounted to only 10 percent But as 
a result of the process of disinvest- 
ment by the state and the privatiza- 
tion that followed, the private sector 
now accounts for 60 percent of the 
manufacturing sector’s fixed assets. 

The government instituted a 


Board of Investments (BOI) in Jan- 
uary 1988 to increase the contribu- 
tion of the industrial sector to the 
GDP fay augmenting the growth of 
industries, with increased emphasis 
on private-sector participation. As 
A.K.M. Mosharraf Hossain, Ban- 


Industrial sector expanded 
significantly in 1988 


gladesh's secretary of industries and 
BOI executive chairman, says: 
“Bangladesh officials are directly 
involved in streamlining the setting 
up of new industries.” Secretary 
Hossain added that a tax holiday, 
tariff protection and simplified pro- 
cedures for receiving government 
approval of projects are among 
measures instigated by the BOI. 

The BOI also seeks to limit the 
role of the public sector to the estab- 
lishment of strategic and heavy in- 
dustries. One of the BOPs chief ob- 
jectives is to create employment 
opportunities, especially in the rural 
areas, by encouraging geographic 
dispersal of industries that promote 
efficient import substitution and by 


DIVERSITY IS OUR STRENGTH 

— Our growth speaks for itself 


Beximco’s 18 Companies employing over 
6 500 persons having a total turnover of 
Taka 2.5 billion and total assets exceeding 
Taka one billion are engaged in industrial 
manufacturing, construction activities and 
international trading. 


eral construction, besides being the world's 
largest jute yarn manufacturer. We also 
handle over 3.5 percent of Bangladesh’s 
total exports. 


We are involved in marine food export, 
shrimp farming, pharmaceuticals, agro- 
chemicals. garments, computers, soil inves- 
tigation. foundation and piling works, deep 
tubewell drilling, bridges, superstructure and 
road building, hydraulic structure and gen- 


Beximco maintains active and fruitful 
business contact with many of the leading 
companies of the world. We have License 
Agreement with Bayer AG and Upjohn Inc., 
and are the distributors of IBM, Monsanto 
and Du Pont. 


We welcome cooperation with others tor 
technological joint ventures and for invest- 
ments in new activities. 





manufacturing industries and international trading 
Corporate Headquarters 
17 Dhanmondi. Road No. 2 
Dhaka-1205. Bangladesh 
Phone . 500151-5, TLX 65848 BXIM BJ 
Cable : BEXIMCO DHAKA. FAX : 88-02-412886 


International. Thai International, 
Aeroflot, Air India, Singapore Air- 
lines, Kuwait Airways, Saudia, Gulf 
Air, Emirates, Iraqi Airways, Royal 
Nepal, Indian Airlines, Dragon Air- 
ways of Hong Kong and Dmck 
Airlines of Bhutan. 

As a consequence, Biman faces 
keen competition, yet its profits 
have been steadily rising. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Zainul Abedin, a re- 
tired soldier who is now Biman’s 
deputy managing director, says: 
“Our turnover was approximately 
US$200 million last year. Bangla- 
desh generates a good market and 
despite the stiff competition we face 
from so many other airlines, we still 
manage to enjoy an almost 55 per- 
cent share of the market. Our ser- 
vice is good and we have been main- 
taining a very satisfactory flight 
schedule regularly. This year we 
hope to carry over a million passen- 
gers. We are also planning to ex- 
pand our network with new routes 
to New York and Tokyo ” 

Zia International Airport, which 
serves Dhaka, has been fitted out 
with high-technology navigation 
and security systems. Its runways 
were built to take jumbo jets. Two 
other airports, one in Chittagong 
and the other in Sylhet, are soon to 
be upgraded to international levels. 

The two seaports, Chittagong in 
the southeast and Kh ulna in the 
southwest, handle international car- 
go. Full-scale shipping sendees are 
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Biman *s services include expanded 




routes and updated equipment. 


operated by the national shipping 
authority, the Bangladesh Shipping 
Corporation, with 22 ocean-going 
vessels. Shipping services include 
container services at the country’s 
two international ports, and the 
provision of servicing for foreign 
crafL 

Bangladesh's telecommunica- 
tions systems make use of the Indi- 
an Ocean Intelsat IV satellite for 
telecommunications relayed be- 
tween two satellite ground stations, 
situated in Bethbunia and Taliba- 
bad. Nationwide direct dialing has 
'come of age, and for international 
communications there are long-dis- 
tance phone connections, fax. te- 
lexes and phonograms. The Bangla- 


desh post office is responsible for 1 
letters and postal money transfers 
as well as telegrams and telephones. ; 

The state-controlled radio and • 
television networks provide both in- ; 
formation and entertainment A ■ 
1981 count showed there were 53 
daily newspapers, more than 200 • 
weeklies, 34 biweeklies. 194 month- 
lies and 43 quarterly periodicals, • 
most privately owned and pub- 
lished in Dhaka. 

Power generation has also in- . 
creased from just over 700 mega- 
watts in 1981 to 1.865 megawatts ‘ 
last year. The Rural Electrification 
Board (REB) has been taking elec- ; 
tricitv to more and more villages. 
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encouraging export-oriented and 
export-lmkage industries. 

The country’s export perfor- 
mance has been steadily improving, 
mainly in the non-lraditional sec- 
tors such as garments, frozen foods 
and shrimp, leather, fertiliz- 

er and handicrafts. Gross exports 
for 1989 are expected to be over 
US$1.2 billion. The country now 
has a foreign exchange reserve of 
over US$900 milli on and the remit- 
tances from Bangladeshis employed 
overseas, especially in the Middle 
East, are also likely to go up this 
year, to around US$760 million 
from US$743 million in 1988. 


Despite all the problems faced by 
the country, its entrepreneurs have 
not lost faith. Even foreign investors 
who are already operating in the 
country agree that the investment 
climate still remains very good. 

As the president of the Dhaka 
Metropolitan Chamber of Com- 
merce, Salman F. Rahman, puts it, 
“The very size of the population 
offers tremendous potential and op- 
portunities for investment, especial- 
ly in textiles, leather goods, elec- 


tronics linkage industries and 
natural gas industries.” 

Mr. Rahman, who is a director of 
the Bangladesh Export- Import 
Company (BEXIMCO) group, cites 
a survey carried out by his company 
late last year that showed that the 
incentives to investors offered by 
Bangladesh are not only compara- 
ble to but even better than those 
offered in any other country of the 
region: unlimited share of equity of 
the foreign partner, even up to 
100 percent; liberal repatriation of 
dividends by the expatriate inves- 
tor; and unlimited percentage of 
profits a foreign investor can de- 
clare as dividends. 


John Downer, managing director 
of the Industrial Promotion and 
Development Company (IPDC). an 
affiliate of the Commonwealth De- 
velopment Corporation (CDC), 
feels that Bangladesh has suffered 
from a negative image problem 
abroad because of the wide media 
coverage given to its natural disas- 
ters. 

Mr. Downer feels the govern- 
ment,- by actively soliciting foreign 


capital and know-how, has been 1 
moving in the right direction. He * 
says: “The onus at this stage is on ! 
Bangladesh to prove its capacity 
and capability. I feel there has been ' 
a quickening in the level of mean- ■ 
ingful inquiries regarding foreign 
private-sector collaboration in in- ; 
d us tries since the adoption of the . 
new industrial policy.” 

In support of this sense of opti- - 
mis m is the fact that the industrial j 
sector in itself has achieved signifi- ■ 
cant growth over that of the previ- * 
ous year. A government evaluation, ; 
released in early March, says that ! 
industrial production grew by - 
5.41 percent against a mere r 
3.51 percent in fiscal year 87-88, ■ 
while the production sector grew by ! 
11.38 percent compared to 9.88 per- ■ 
cent last year. 

Constraints may hamper the dy- j 
namism of Bangladesh's economy • 
today, but, given the attention and ’ 
the seriousness of purpose of the ■ 
country’s current leadership. Ban- ; 
gladesh has good potential for eco- • 
nomic advancement. 

Afzal H. Khan 
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A VERSATILE DRY DOCK 


Chittagong Dry Dock with its most skilled and service-minded staff, good communication with 
hinterland, efficiency and modem system of hydraulically operated bilge support and 
sophisticated technology of electromagnetic signals for remote control docking, has already 
rendered sen/ices to a good number of local and foreign ships in the meantime. 


Its unique yard offers all types of repair services including hull cleaning and painting works, draft 
and plimsol mark works and sea chests and strainer works of Ocean-going Vessels up to 
1 7.500 DWT. Chittagong Dry Dock is located at the Chittagong port entrance. 


If you are really looking for some splendid job at a reasonable cost with better 
workmanship and shortest time, look for Chittagong Dry Dock, an enterprise of 
Bangladesh Steel & Engineering Corporation (BSEC). 
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' > General Electric Manufacturing Co 

a Limited an enterprise of Bangladesh 


s,eel & Engineering Corporation 
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(BSEC) exports all types of 
Transformers 




BSEC also exports Power Cables, Diesel Engines, etc. and manufactures API Pipes. G.I. Pipes 
M.S. Pipes, Ceiling Fans, Motor Cycles, Motorised Rickshaws, Three-wheeler Diesel Auto- 

Tomnn Ra?nr Rlarlps Machine Tnnk f.iittinc & Hand Tools Flimr-oerant T.,K« r w 


M.o. ripes, v^euiny raj», i v iuujr v^yues, muiunaeu ruLjmnawa, i nree-wneeier Diesel Auto- 
Tempo, Razor Blades, Machine Tools, Cutting & Hand Tools, Fluorescent Tube Lights. Marine 
Craft of export quality. 






CHITTAGONG DRY DOCK LTD. 

1 GENERAL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO LTD 

f Enterprises of Bangladesh Steel & Engineering Corporation 
BSEC BHABAN 

102. QUAZI NAZftUL ISLAM AVENUE DHAKA-1215 BANGLADESH 
CABLE . STEEL HOUSE TELEX : 642225 BSEC BJ PHONE 326275 GM(M) 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 

Industry Planners Hope to 
Weave Riches From Rags 

A Bangladesh success story: the country’s garment 
industry is now fifth in the world (after Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, South Korea and China) in garment exports 
to the United States, a big achievement for a small 
country that has been plagued by natural disasters 
and political change. 
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Following a 10-year struggle involv- 
ing dogged determination, sensible 
government decisions and far-sight- 
ed entrepreneurship, the garment 
industry is now a much-cited exam- 
ple of die potential of Bangladesh’s 
industrial sector. 

In 1979 there were only four com- 
panies in the ready-made-garment 
export market. The industry con- 
sisted of thousands of small-scale 
tailors, sewing saris for women and 
Iongis for men. Production was al- 
most entirely for the domestic mar- 
ket. 

Exporters faced i nnum erable 
problems: virtually every bolt of 
cloth, piece of elastic, collar and 
button had to be imported. Ma- 
chine import duties were 20 percent 
and technical know-how was non- 
existent. Worse, foreign exchange 
was scarce. 

Savvy garment makers, however, 
eyeing the success of their Asian 
counterparts, saw an industry with 
enormous potential. The/ joined 
entrepreneurs, retired civil servants 
and former military officers to form 
the Bangladesh Garment Makers 
and Exporters Association in 1979. 

Together they lobbied the gov- 
ernment for favorable duties. They 
pointed to the newly industrialized 
countries (NICs) like South Korea, 
Hong Kong and Singapore and ar- 
gued that Bangladesh should have a 
market share. The NICs were hav- 
ing quotas imposed and fabric deal- 
ers were looking for new sales else- 
where. 

When the government was con- 


vinced of the incentives, it acted: 
machin e import duties were slashed 
to two and a half percent and im- 
port license fees were eliminated 
Tax advantages were enacted for 
joint ventures. Exporters sent 
skilled labor abroad for training. 
Most important erf aD, the industry 
negotiated with banks, buyers and 
agents for 120-day lines of credit. 
With the back-to-back line-of-cred- 
it basis established, foreign ex- 
change ceased to be a problem. 

Ten years later, export figures 
have grown by leaps and bounds: in 
1979-80. only a pitiable US$322,000 
worth of garments woe shipped. By 
1983-84, the figure was US$25 mil- 
lion; it quadrupled by 1984-85 to 
US$97 million; tripled again by 
1986-87 to US$293 million; and fi- 
nally, in 1987-88, total garment rev- 
enues stood at an astounding 
US$433 million. 

Of course, since most of the ma- 
terials must be imported, Bangla- 
desh does not retain the entire ex- 
port value. According to Ministry of 
Commerce figures, Bangladesh re- 
ceives only 25 percent of the export 
value; the rest is paid to foreign 
suppliers. 

However, the success of the grow- 
ing industry is exactly what the gov- 
ernment encourages in its support 
of non- traditional exports. Abdul 
JaKl Khan, joint-secretary for the 
ministry of commerce, notes: "The 
government is encouraging diversi- 
fication, moving away freon the ex- 
port items, like jute and tea, which 
have suffered in recent years on 


world markets. Our growing sectors 
— garments, frozen foods, news- 
print and fertilizer — will make our 
economy less vulnerable to foreign 
market fences.” 

In fact, garments, with a 35-per- 
cent share of export e arn ings, have 
surpassed jute (28 percent) as Ban- 
gladesh’s principal export. Bangla- 
desh once supplied about 90 per- 
cent of the world’s “golden fiber.” 
but in recent years synthetic fibers 
have cut deeply into the country’s 
earnings, a perfect example of the 
circumstances underlying the gov- 
ernment’s push to diversify. 

In the early ’80s, B a ngl adesh was 
exporting mainly (about 80 percent) 
to Europe. Quotas were imposed, 
however, in 1985, and garment 
makers were quick to move into the 
giant U.S. market. The United 
States now imports the lion's share 
of exports, at 78 percent. But, as 
with Europe, quotas have been im- 
posed and over the last few years 
growth has been limi ted to 6 per- 
cent. 

The bilateral textile agreement 
with the United States expired on 
January 3 1, but has been renegotiat- 
ed, with agreement on both sides on 
12 out of 13 categories. The other 
category was uncontested. But the 
industry would like nothing better 
than to see the restrictions lifted 
entirely. (The EC dropped its quo- 
tas in 1987). 

It argues that since Bangladesh is 
a less developed country (LDQ, it 
is competing unfairly with the more 
powerful NICs like Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. Also, Bangladesh is a rela- 
tively new entrant in the garment 
market and the quotas can only 
stifle the young industry. 

“We are a poor country; why 
should we be put on the same foot- 
ing as the NICs?” asks Syedur Rah- 
man, deputy chief for the ministry 
of commerce. “Besides, many of our 
Asian counterparts are running 
huge trade deficits with the United 
States, which is hardly the case with 
Bangladesh.” Mr. JaUl Khan adds: 
“By dropping artificial restrictions 


Export Processing Zones Draw Investors 


Following the passage of the Foreign Private Investment Act by Bangladesh s 
parliament in 1980, the country has been pursuing a goal of quick industrial 
growth. As a first step toward attracting local and foreign entrepreneurs, the 
Bangladesh Export Processing Zones Authority (BEPZA) was created to set up 
duty-free zones in various parts of the country, offering special incentives to 
encourage the growth of export-oriented industries. 


The, Bangladesh Export 
Processing Zones -Act was 
passed in 1980 and the 
first such zone became 
operational in 1985 in 
Chittagong, the chief sea- 
port of the country, about 
265 kilometers (165 miles) 
southeast of Dhaka. The 
630-acre zone is cradled 
between the port and the 
airport, just two and a 
half kilometers from each. 

The Chittagong Export 
Processing Zone today 
boasts 45 authorized pro- 
jects, both local and joint 
ventures, of which 23 
have gone into operation, 
employing 3,899 workers. 
Of these projects, a dozen 
are wholly foreign-owned 
enterprises, 19 are joint 
ventures and the remain- 
ing 14 are locally owned 
industries. The projects 
involve textiles, garments, 
towels, electronics and 
electrical goods, sports- 
wear, artificial leather, 
acrylics, chemicals, plas- 
tic molding, imitation 
jewelry, perfumes, furni- 
ture, container ha n dling , 
steel chains, refined sugar 
and leasing services. Cur- 
rent investors are from 
the United States, Paki- 
stan, Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore and other countries. 

An executive board 
consisting of a chairman 
and three members di- 
rects BEPZA. Since the 
board acts in close liaison 
with the country’s presi- 
dent, its decisions are 
deemed to be those of the 
government itself. BEPZA 
can approve projects of 


up to US$3.3 million and 
it operates the zones. 

Spurred by the success 
of the Chittagong zone, 
BEPZA is planning the 
creation of two other 
zones. One of these, likely 
to be set up within a cou- 
ple of years, will be de- 
signed for air freight and 
will possibly be located 
near Dhaka’s Tlia Interna- 
tional Airport; the other 
is likely to be built in 
Khulna, the country’s sec- 
ond-largest seaport. 

Azizul Huq, a retired 
Brigadier General and 
BEPZA’s chairman, terms 
the Chittagong Export 
Processing Zone “Asia’s 
low-cost production 
base.” He says: “Consid- 
ering the geographic loca- 
tion of the country and its 
abundant supply of cheap 
labor and low production 
costs, we provide a vast 
potential for export-ori- 
ented industries in our 
zones.” He adds: “So far 
we have received favor- 
able responses from for- 
eign investors who should 
be assured that their in- 
vestments are protected 
by law against appropria- 
tion or nationalization. 
Also, we are a member of 
the MIGA, the Interna- 
tional Investment Guar- 
antee Association." 

Listing the advantages 
that a foreign investor 
would enjoy in Bangla- 
desh. General Huq says: 
“We offer equal facilities 
to both local and foreign 
entrepreneurs. There’s no 
discrimination with re- 


gard to. duties and taxes, 
unlike some other coun- 
tries of the region who 
give preference to their 
own citizens. One of the 
outstanding features is 
that we allow three years’ 
tax-free income to the ex- 
patriates working here, 
besides offering five- to 
ten-year tax holidays and 
rebates to the investors.” 

BEPZA also offers off- 
shore banking facilities to 
foreign investors, thereby 
considerably easing their 
capital situation. It orga- 
nizes infrastructural facil- 
ities for industrial pro- 
jects and has fixed the 
wages and salaries for dif- 


ferent categories of work- 
ers. Furthermore, it has 
set rates for power, gas 
and water supplies and 
for the installation of tele- 
communication facilities. 

Bangladesh especially 
wants to attract labor-in- 
tensive, export-oriented 
industries which rely on 
indigenous raw matenals- 
General Huq adds: “Of 
course, one of our main 
desires is also to ensure 
the transfer of technology 
in the form of projects 
which we classify as pio- 
neer industries and to 
which we offer even more 
lucrative incentives.” 
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Manufacturing garments, one of Bangladesh's promising exports. 


and barriers, our heavy debt burden 
would get some relief.’' 

Even though the United States 
has jumped from 28th to fifth place 
as an export market for Bangladesh, 
the country supplies only about 1 
percent of the American market. 
Nonetheless, quotas are not likely 
to be Hfted in the near future, so 
Ba ngl a d e sh is pushing ahead with 
plans to maintain the industry’s 
growth standards. 

The government has earmarked 
nine mi5s to produce export-quality 
textile goods in an attempt to cut 
imports of fabric. These mills, in 
both the private and public sector, 


are being modernized with the po- 
tential aim of meeting at least 25 
percent of future needs. To popular- 
ize local fabrics, the government is 
guaranteeing these mills a 10-per- 
cent share of export market Locally 
grown cotton is also, being encour- 
aged in yet another attempt to pare 
the dependence on imports. China 
has signed an accord to modernize 
the country’s silk industry, but offi- 
cials feel that useful silk production 
is a few years away from fruition. 

From the original four exporters, 
there are now about 722 units, ship- 
ping more than 40 separate catego- 
ries of garments. The factories em- 


M 1 K.E THEM- HR 

ploy more than 200.000 workers 
and, officials like to point out, 95 
percent are women. “This is an im- 
portant socioeconomic develop- 
ment,” says Mr. Jalil Khan. “Re- 
sides earning money, they are 
achieving a sense of dignity and 
self-respect. And this is an impor- 
tant factor in family p lannin g ” 
The target for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 1989 is US$542 million. 
Despite the unprecedented flooding 
last year, officials say that produc- 
tion is now in full swing and they 
have little doubt that expectations 
will be met and possibly even ex- 
ceeded. M.T. 





Bangladesh's port facilities offer close-in anchorage for the largest ocean-going vessels. 
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Are you looking for 
investment opportunities 
in Bangladesh ? 


Rupali is the answer. 

^th<Sr 


Rupali Bank Limited 

Assures Better Service 

Head Office : 

34, D ilk Lusha Commercial Area 
Dhaka. Bangladesh. 

Telex : 65635 RXJP BJ 
Cable : RUPABANK 


CATERING TO THE NEED OF THE WORLD 

Bangladesh is emerging as a most 
dependable country offering quality products 
at competitive prices with excellent delivery 
schedule. 

Jute & Jute Goods. Leather & Leather 
Products. Garments & Knitwear. Shrimps & 

Fishes. Fruits & Vegetables. Chemical & 

Engineering Products. Ceramic & Porcelain 
Products. Handloom & Handicrafts. 

Electronics and a host of other non-traditional 
items are presently being exported to more 
than one hundred countries in all continents. 

Our efforts are to promote Bangladesh 
exportables further in overseas markets, for we 
care for our customers most. 





b 


We welcome any queries. 

EXPORT PROMOTION BUREAU. BANGLADESH 

122-124 M0 T L'HSEL COMMERCIAL AREA DHAKA-1000 
TEL-PABX 232245 ? CABLE ExPROV Dhaka 
TELEX 842204 EP83 9J 


a new member of the conglomerate 
of eighteen banks, investment & 
insurance houses operating in five 
continents with billions of Dollars of 
total assets is helping Bangladesh to 
reach the cherished goal for self 
reliance. 

The Bangladesh economy has now 
reached a stage well poised for take- 
off. It has built an infrastructure that 
offers alluring opportunities to 
entrepreneurs including Foreign 
Investors. A1 Baraka Bank Bangladesh Limited, backed 
by professional experience and expertise in investment 
banking, offers global financial services through its own 
h anks and 'excellent network of foreign . correspondents 
in five continents. In addition to financing export & 
imports we take pride in providing funds for 


HEALTH CARE-HOUSING-AGRICULTURE- LEASING 
HIRE PURCHASE - REAL ESTATE & EQUIPMENTS 

FINANCING 





AL BARAKA BANK BANGLADESH LTD. 

the bank that believes in sharing & caring 


35/C Nayapaltan Dhaka- 
Telex 6321 IS ALBHO-BJ 


Telephone 243061-4 
FAX - H80-2-4J 1322 


TAHMINA AHMAD 
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Planting the Seeds for a More Predictable Future 



“A satisfactory rate of overall eco- 
nomic growth is amply nnffasihlf 
without a sufficiently dynamic agri- 
culture. Serious concern therefore is 
understandable, if agricultural 
growth slows down,” reads a newly 
released report by the Bangladesh 
Agriculture Sector Review (BASR). 

During the past 10 years, im- 
proved technologies, expanded irri- 
gation and high-yield crops have 
done much to boost annual food 
production to some 16 million tons. 
But natural calamities have not 
been the only factor in the stagna- 
tion of agriculture. The burgeoning 
population has canceled out any 
benefits of recent significant gains 
in production. The International 
Rice Research Institute has report- 
ed that over the last 20 years, Ban- 
gladesh has probably been the only 
Asian country where the increase in 
rice production (46 percent) has not 
kept pace with population growth 
(58 percent). 

■ Bangladesh's population is now 
about 110 million, mairing it the 
most densely populated agrarian 
economy in the world- The country 
is about the size of England and 
Wales. Consequently, land re- 
sources are extremely limit ed , only 
0.2 acres per head and 1.5 acres per 
rural household. Crop intensity dur- 
ing the '60s and ’70s supported a big 
boost in production, as well as ex- 
panded irrigation, but annual 
growth rates have been declining in 
the 1980s. 

Despite the recent setbacks, nota- 
ble successes have been achieved. 
"Agriculture as a whole has made 
significant contributions to the 
growth of food production,” said 
Dr. M. Motlubor Rahman, execu- 


The unprecedented floods of 1988 could not have 
come at a worse time for Bangladesh’s agricultural 
sector. Some two- thirds of the country was under 
water and the devastation was monumental; food 
losses have been put at 2 million tons, further com- 
pounding recent annual food shortfalls of about 
12 percent. Since agriculture (including fisheries, 
forestry and livestock) accounts for nearly half the 
Gross Domestic Product, policymakers remain con- 
cerned by the sector’s performance. 


tive vice- chairman of the Bangla- 
desh Agricultural Research Council 
(BARC). “Over the last 15 years, 
food grain production has been in- 
creased from 9 million to 16 million 
tons, irrespective of the natural di- 
sasters,” he said. 

BASR’s report emphasized that 
one of the kerys to future potential 
was better utilization and manage- 
ment of irrigation facilities. Accord- 
ing to government figures, only 
about 22 percent of total cultivated 
land is under irrigation, mostly 
through the use of minor equipment 
such as pumps and tube wells. The 
report says that the private sector 
has not been, and cannot be expect- 
ed to be, enthusiastic about invest- 
ments if the rate of return is not 
improved. 

Another key to expansion is the 
increased use of high-yield varieties 
(HYVs) of seeds. Rice is the number 
one crop, with 80 percent of arable 
land under production. About 
30 percent of die rice areas are un- 
der HYV types, and there is a big 
push to increase acreage with these 
types since the yield is double that 
of the local variety. BARC acts as 


the coordinating body for collecting 
research done by various extension 
divisions, institutes and ministries. 


Farming in Bangladesh is much 
more complex than meets the eye. 
Soil types can be markedly different 
within one single area, and continu- 
ous soil testing and fertilizer trials 
are needed. Climate analysis must 
be monitored and studied. BARC 
must collect thousands of pieces of 
data from regional, national and 
international institutes and store 
the information for later retrieval 
and dissemination. Dhaka has been 
named the center for networking 
with the South Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation (SAARC), 
which includes India, Pakistan. Ne- 
pal, Bhutan, Sri Lanka and the Mal- 
dives. 


The non-crop agricultural sectors 
— such as fisheries, forestry and 
livestock — now account for a third 
of the agricultural value added. In 
particular, exports of frozen foods 
such as prawns, shrimps, frog’s legs 
and fish to such markets as the 
United States and Japan have risen 
dramatically, from US$57 million 


in 1983-84 to USS139 million in the 
1987-88 fiscal year. 

The jute industry has fallen on 
bard times. At one time Bangladesh 
supplied about 90 percent of the 
world's needs for this natural fiber. 
However, the development of syn- 
thetic fibers has caused a drop in 
world demand. After 1947, jute 
products were the primary source of 
foreign exchange and as recently as 
1986 accounted for 56 percent of 
export earnings. Those earnings are 
now down to only 33 percent and 
the growing garment industry has 
replaced the “golden fiber” as the 
principal sector for exports. 

The BASR has oulined a number 
of steps for accelerating agricultural 
growth: 

• agriculture's share of public de- 
velopment expenditures, slashed of 
late, should be restored (the huge 
cuts were largely accounted for by 
the withdrawal of fertilizer subsi- 
dies); 

• prices should be lowered from 
their present levels; 

• there should be greater pubho- 
sector involvement in the develop- 
ment erf minor irrigation; and addi- 
tional allocations of resources 
should be considered for research 
on development of HYVs for food- 
grains, pulses, oilseeds and horticul- 
tural crops. 

Optimism remains high, both in 
government and in the institutes, 
that self-sufficiency can be attained. 
The BASR believes that substantial 
untapped potential exists in rice 
production which, if the right steps 
are taken, could lead to a growth 
rate of 4 percent each year through 
the year 200S. 

M/r. 





MIKE THE1LER 


Rice production remains a key activity of the agricultural sector. 


Top Priority to Health Services and Education 


Hoping to achieve an 80 percent 
literacy rate by the end of the centu- 
ry, the government is not only 
strengthening primary education 
but also promoting short-term liter- 
acy courses for adults. 

Primary education has been giv- 
en top billing, with almost SO per- 
cent of the education budget allot- 
ted to it. The nationalization of over 
1. 000 private primary schools is 
meant to ensure that over 70 per- 
cent of children of school-going age 
are in school by the year 2000. 

Secretary of Education Hedayet 
Ahmed says: “Education is the fun- 
damental right of every citizen and 
is the most important weapon for 


Education and health, two crucial social indicators, 
have been assigned top priority by the Bangladesh 
government. Under the current five-year plan (1985- 
90), special emphasis has been placed on improving 
the quality of education and on expanding facilities. 


human resource development. Our 
slogan is 'Education is for national 
development*.” 

At the primary level three parallel 
types of educational systems coex- 
ist: Montessori kindergartens, the 
inexpensive general primary educa- 
tional system and the parochial Ma- 
drasa schools. Although the Mon- 
tessori kindergartens are loo 


expensive for 'the masses, the gov- 
ernment has tried to allay appre- 
hensions regarding such Western- 
oriented institutions in the hope of 
keeping all development options 
open. 

A number of primary-age chil- 
dren are sent to parochial schools. 
There are now 1,300 religious 
schools, called Madrasashs, where 


1.6 million children study the Ko- 
ran. Islamic doctrine and Arabic. 
These religious schools once fo- 
cused only on religious education 
but the syllabus has been expanded 
to include science, mathematics, 
English and Bangla in order to meet 
the needs of today’s technological 


BE A PROUD 

JOINT VENTURE PARTNER 
WITH BCIC 


SHARE PRIDE IN 
ACHIEVING INDUSTRIAL 


There are 10 medical colleges, 
four engineering colleges, two agri- 
cultural colleges, one engineering 
university, one agricultural universi- 
ty, 18 polytechnical institutes and 
54 vocational institutes. Specialized 
training institutes are devoted to 
glassmaking, ceramics, animal hus- 
bandry, lPvestoek ^tr aining , carpen- 
try, leather, physical education and 
library science. 

The government is promoting a 
national health care system that 
aims to provide health care for all 
by the year 2000. At present over 60 
percent of the population has access 
to health services, and average life 
expectancy is 49 years. 

The public sector provides about 
75 percent of the total 27,637 hospi- 
tal beds in the country’s 436 hospi- 
tals. Mother and child health and 
family health complexes provide 
204 additional beds. The police, 
railways and civil service have sepa- 
rate medical facilities funded by the 
government 



Improved educational facilities planned throughout the country. 


In urban areas there is a strong 
orientation toward Western medi- 
cine, but in the villages health care 
includes the services of homeopaths 
and folk healers using traditional 
herbal medicine. 

Primary health care is provided 
through a three- tier system of con- 
sultation and referral. At the village 
level there are community health 
workers; at the intermediate level, 
subdistrict health complexes pro- 
vide diagnostic and other health ser- 
vices on referral. 

A strong health and family-plan- 


ning program exists at the subdis- 
trict level. It provides nutritional 
info rmat ion, immunizatio n, family 
planning, preventive health educa- 
tion, pre- and postnatal care, refer- 
ral and follow-up. Communicable 
diseases are being countered by im- 
munization, epidemiological sur- 
veillance and health education. 

Private investment in t raining , in- 
frastructure development, pharma- 
ceutical industries and extension, 
services for primary health care is 
being encouraged. 

Tahmina Ahmad 
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BCIC welcomes local entrepreneurs and 

foreign investors for setting up industrial joint venture 

in the chemical sector. 


BCIC participates in equity, identifies projects, 
undertakes feasibility studies, prepares detailed 
design, and assists in the implementation of 
joint venture projects. 


BANGLADESH CHEMICAL 
^w/ |NDUSTR|ES CORPORATION 

BCIC Bhaban. 30-31. Dilkusha C.A.. Dhaka 
Bangladesh Cable : Chemicorp Telex: 65847 BCI - BJ 
Phone- 259852. 253115. 239281-86 ext -2205. 




Let (Ittara Bank 

competence add to yours 


Uttara Bank with an efficient 
management has acquired the 
potential to offer you the real 
banking service you need for your 
business-import, export,local 
trade or project finance. 

A comprehensive network of 
branches all over the country, 
world-wide corresponding banks, 
blending of young and old banking 
expertise, public sector experience 
combined with private sector 

A efficiency— all positioned to help 
your business grow. 

U} Uttara Bank Limited 


in business for you 


BANGLADESH 

DHAKA 



Tel: 315071. 315001 
Tlx; 642426 SNHT BJ 
Fax: 008802. 41 1324 



There is no other. 




HAN PACIFIC HOTELS 
Al > Ocean of Hospitality 
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Visit the Country Before the Tourists Come 


adventure traveler will be 
challenged by Bangladesh’s vari- 
«y of unusual attractions. Pad- 
dle steamers and ferries ply the 
powerful Ganges and Brahma- 
putra rivers as well as dozens of 
smaller tributaries. In Sylhet 
Province, terraced tea gardens 
and lush, tropical forests roll up- 
land to the foothills of the Hima- 
d!?* 5 * T* e Sundarban National 
Park, with its almost impenetra- 
ble mangrove forests, is home to 
the world-famous Bengal tiger. 
And, for those who think a holi- 
day is best spent . lounging on 
golden sands under palm trees, 
Cox’s Bazar claims the distino- 


Every year Bangladesh misses hundreds of thou- 
sands of tourists who choose the attractions of 
the country’s neighbors: majestic India, exotic 
Nepal and reclusive Burma. Bangladesh is hard- 
ly at the top of anyone’s list of holiday — or 
even business — destinations, but the national 
tourism organization, Bangladesh Paijatan Cor- 
poration (BPC), plans to change that “Visit 
Bangladesh Before The Tourists Come” is the 
slogan on its eye-catching posters. 









A ricksha w for city touring. 

lion of having the longest stretch 
of uninterrupted beach any- 
where in the world. 

The Banglarfffdik are a lririd t 
hospitable and friendly people. 
“Welcome to ray country!” is an 
oft-heard refrain. The welcome is 
usually accompanied by any 
number of inquiries, ranging 
from questions about one's home 
country to personal income. Un- 
doubtedly, the friendly question- 
er will have a brother in Indiana 


ora cousin in London's East End 
or an acquaintance in Hong 
Kong. 

BPC is taking the initiative in 
establishing the programs and 
infrastructure necessary to boost 
tourism. The World Tourism Or- 
ganization is providing expertise 
along with the United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP) 
in finalizing a 10-year master 
plan for developing hotels and 
motels, recreational facilities, is- 
land resorts and national parks. 
“Recent programs have been 
very encouraging,’* says Habibur 
Rahman, chairman of BPC, 
“and we are quite hopeful about 
carrying out further expansion.” 

An Italian investment team 
has been studying BPC sugges- 
tions for developing uninhabited 
coral islands in the Bay of Ben- 
gal. Planners foresee beach- 
combers transported from Cox's 
Bazar by feny (in four to six 
hours) to bungalows on white 
sands next to azure waters. The 
BPC is also pressing investors for 
funds for river boats, complete 
with cabins and galleys, to be 
used to ferry groups to the Sun- 
darban Park to view the tigers, 
crocodiles, monkeys and py- 
thons as well as the tropical flora. 

Mr. Rahman says that his cur- 
rent focus is the domestic mar- 
ket. “As we wnpha«a7P the do- 
mestic programs, our 
international p lans as a natural 
consequence 'mil benefit,” he 
says. In a similar vein, youth and 
student tourism is also being en- 
couraged. Lastly, BPC is target- 


ing the seven-nation South Asian 
Association for Regional Coop- 
eration (SAARC), whose mem- 
bers include India, Pakistan, Ne- 
pal, Bhutan, Sri Tanka and the 
Maldives. BPC has some 10 tour 
packages ranging from visits of a 
few hours to an all-inclusive 
14 days/ 13 nights. 

B iman BnnglaHxh the na- 
tional airline, is continuing to 
expand; it served more than one 
million passengers in 1988. Bi- 
man's DC- 10s now fly to 24 des- 
tinations on three continents. 
Route expansions are being 
planned for Beijing, Hong Kon g 
and New York. Domestically, 
the 44-passenger Fokkex F.27 
and the 85-passenger Fokker 
F.28 make the short (usually 
about 40 minutes) domestic hops 
from Dhaka, known in the West 
as Dacca. Biman has an ex cellen t 
safety record; KLM in Amster- 
dam handles maintenance when 
the fleet is in Europe. Zia Inter- 
national Airport has been 
spruced up recently, with much- 
improved check-in facilities and 
smoother passport and customs 
checks. The introduction of red 
and green customs channels has 
been an especially welcome addi- 
tion for arriv ing passengers. 

Accommodation in Bangla- 
desh ranges from luxury hotels to 
simple, cheap lod gings for the 
budget-conscious traveler. Dha- 
ka’s Sonaxgaon Hotel, operated 
by the Pan Pacific group, is defi- 
nitely in the former category. It is 
a welcoming oasis in the dusty, 
chaotic capital Its attentive staff. 


sumptuous cuisin e and poolside 
leisure are all first class. The 
Dhaka Sheraton has undergone 
a one-million-dollar refurbishing 
and remains the favorite of long- 
time visitors. Nearby, the Holi- 
day Inn group is laying the 
groundwork for a 400-room ho- 
tel and shopping complex. In the 
medium-price category, the 
Prbani in Dhaka’s leading com- 
mercial district is popular for its 
local cuisine. The recently 
opened Sundaiban Hotel is also 
budget-priced and its staff is es- 
pecially friendly and helpful. 

Outside Dhaka, BPC operates 
a series of hotels and motels in 
the most popular sites. There are 
also hostels, cottages and govern- 
ment rest houses. BPC has full 
details in its brochures. The 
river boats in the delta, such as 
the Dhaka-Barisal and the 
Dhaka-Khulna Rocket, have 
first-class cabins. For sightsee- 
ing, the Rocket is better since 
you travel in daylight; the Barisal 
route usually is an evening-to- 
dawn schedule. The cab ins are 
clean and have sinks, fans and 
comfortable berths. 

Dhaka, with its 8 million peo- 
ple, is a swirl of rushing, jostling 
humanity. The traveler could opt 
for the safety of a taxi, but the 
ubiquitous rickshaw is highly 
recommended: one must negoti- 
ate the fare first and then hang 
on for a joyride never to be for- 
gotten. The city has 700 
mosques, the faithful making 
their way five times a day to 
prayers. The cinema houses have 
20-foot-high marquees in electric 
colors with images of stars 
known to every Bangladeshi. The 
crowded markets and s talls of 
Old Dhaka sell a cornucopia of 
goods. 

The visitor who feels the need 
to escape the crush of the city can 
retreat to the provinces, where 
there are quiet tea gardens, un- 
spoiled beaches and rural farm 
areas. But wherever one goes, the 
Bangladeshis lay out the wel- 
come mat 


Fine Arts Reflect Filigree 
Of a Cosmopolitan History 


Bangladesh, a South Asian crossroads, has seen the influx 
of-pentraF Asian nomads, Aryans, Greeks, Hindus, Bud- 
dhists, Moslems, Persians and Afghans. Each group influ- 
enced and enriched Bengal’s arts and crafts. 


It is said that fine muslin 
fabrics were used as 
shrouds for the ancient 
Egyptian mummies and 
that Bengal's silks graced 
the pharaohs of Egypt 
and the aristocracy of 
Rome and Greece well 
over a thousand years 
ago. By the seventh centu- 
ry. the fame of Bengal's 
muslin fabric had spread 
throughout Europe and 
was traded under the 
name of textiles ventalis or 
fabrics of “woven air,” so 
delicate was the product 

Sadly, with the advent 
of British colonialism in 
the I7th century and with 
the powerful East India 
Company establishing a 
trading center in Calcut- 
ta, the machines of the 
West's industrial revolu- 
tion wrecked Bengal’s 
weaving industry. Con- 
temporary Bangladesh is 
making a concerted effort 
to rejuvenate its tradition- 
al crafts. 

The Bangladesh Small 
and Cottage Industries 
Corporation (BSCIC) has 
undertaken various craft 
development programs, 
including artisan training, 
in an attempt to keep gen- 
erations-old skills from 
dying out In addition to 
textiles, the crafts include 
pottery, embroidery, cane 
and jute products, jewelry 
and metalwork. Shoppers 
will find a wide selection 
to choose from, happy in 
the knowledge that they 
are playing a pan in keep- 
ing Bangladesh’s tradi- 
tions alive. 

Whether muslin, silk or 
cotton, handloom-pro- 
duced fabrics continue to 
be one of the country’s 
best buys. Women’s saris 
reveal the painstaking 
stitching and attention to 
detail that reflects pride 
of craftsmanship. The sari 
is, of course, the best 
known and most eye- 
catching souvenir for the 
visitor to Bangladesh, but 
tablecloths, bedsheets. 
tapestries and menswear 
also are available. Each 
region has its own distinct 


product: saris from 
Dhaka and Tangail, 
Monipuxi blankets from 
Sylhet, silk from Rajshahi 
and tribal dress designs 
from the Hill Tract areas 
of Chittagong. 

Vendors say the best 
buys in Dhaka are pink 
pearls, also known as 
Dhaka pearls. They have 
a color unlike that of ott- 
er pearls and are said to 
have elicited a smile from 
Queen Elizabeth II dur- 
ing her royal visit 

Metalwork products 
range from gold and sil- 
ver to brass and copper- 
ware. Finely engraved ar- 
abesque plates, silver 
bracelets with inlaid 
stones and heavy, hand- 
pounded brass pots and 
urns are all examples of 
smithing skills that have 
been handed down from 
father to son for genera- 
tions. Vivid shawls, bed- 
sheets, tapestries and tab- 
leclothes in intricate 
patterns are created out 
of pieces of cotton doth. 

Terracotta jars, formed 
by potters using the mud 
of the rural areas, are 
made in stark browns or 
red clay, some accented 
with bright pigments. 
Jute, the “golden fiber,” is 
used extensively in car- 
pets. handbags, mats and 
for making hanging plant 
holders. Highly polished 
bull horns, conch-shell 
bangles and various bam- 
boo items, all made from 
indigenous raw materials, 
can also be purchased. 

Tbe most popular mar- 
kets in Dhaka are the 
shops along New Ele- 
phant Road, the Baital 
Mukkarram market near 
Dhaka’s newest and big- 
gest mosque, the Shah- 
bagh arcade and the DIT 
Super Market. 

A word about buying: 
prices in shops in the ma- 
jor hotels will usually be , 
firm, but elsewhere the 
word is “haggle.” The 
seller will always ask at 
least twice as much for an 
item as it is worth. This is 
all part of bar gaining and 


the buyer is expected to. 
express dismay and tdl 
the shopkeeper the price 
is “beshi,” too much. 

If the potential buyer 
begins to walk away, the 
shopkeeper will usually 
call him back for another 
round. If it is a particular- 
ly large or costly item, the 
negotiations are not con- 
sidered serious until the 
seller asks the customer to 
sit down and have tea 
with him. M.T. 







Intricate designs of Bangladesh embroidery. 


Tahmina Ahmad is a writer based m Bangladesh. 
Afzul H. Khun is a journalist based in Dhaka who 
writes for The New Nation and other publications. 
Mike Theiler is a free-lance writer and photographer 
based in Hong Kong. 


Bangladesh— o land of 
investment opportunity 

Thinking about an investment in Bangladesh? 
Then consider what IPDC can do for you 


We have : International connections— our partners are 
Commonwealth Development Corporation. 
DEG-German Finance Company for 
Investment in Developing Countries. 
Internationa] Finance Corporation and the 
Aga Khan Fund for Economic Development. 
Local connections — Government of 
Bangladesh is our partner. 

We develop : project ideas to become investment 
opportunities. 

We identify : local entrepreneurs and sources of expertise. 

We arrange : financing packages to include loans and 
equity. 

We assist : with implementation problems and 
supervision needs. 


J.. v*! . >• . . \- 

Industrial Promotion and Development Company 
of Bangladesh Ltd 

122-124 Moiiihcel Commercial Area. GPO Bos No 41 13 
Dhaka Bangladesh 

Tel : 2393 1 1 . 2393)2-233254. 2333S7 Tlx : 642413 MCCI BJ 



One of Dhaka's movie theatres . popular sources of entertainment. 
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Banque Indosuez has been established in Bangladesh 
since 1983. Our branches in Dhaka and Chittagong are 
part of the banks network covering 22 major countries in 
Asia-Australasia from Japan to Pakistan and Australia. 

Banque Indosuez activities focus on 3 major areas : 

- international commercial banking 

- financial engineering 

- capital markets. 

Present in all the major international financial centers, 
Banque Indosuez opens up a whole world of opportunities. 


BANQUE INDOSUEZ 

Dhaka 47. Mo&jheel Commercial Area -TeL 23382.85/89 
Chittagong. 292-293 Khalungon) -TeL 22.01.51 
Regional Manager Marc Dumetz 


BANQUE INDOSUEZ . A WHOLE; WORLD OLOPRORTUNITIES. 




VISIT 

BANGLADESH 

A south Asian country of diverse attractions.bountiful nature 


millennium of 


and friendly millions with more than a millennium ol 
cultural heritage. 

• Capital Dhaka, a city both of • Cox’s Bazar, the 120 k.m. 

the past and the present, is longest unbroken sandy beach 

proud of her world famous in the world, will offer you a 

wonder fabric Muslin and the blissful solitude, robbed by 

Pink Pearls, the only specimen maddening crowds in most of 

of its kind the world has the sea beaches Lhe world over, 

known. # The Sunderbans, is worlds 

• Chittagong Hill Tracts treasures largest mangrove forest and 

nature's unspoilt beauty where l be borne of the Royal Bengal 
glistening greenery sits on the Tigers-no wonder a glimpse 
purple hills inhabited by over one nia >' £' ve T 011 an expert - 

2 dozens of colourful tribes ence of a life-lime. 

with their distinct cultural • Sylhet, the lea granary- or 

heritage. Bangladesh, owns the single 

largest lea gardens in the 

• Paharpur, Mainamati and world— the biggest carpet 

Mahasthangarh unveil the his- nature has spread Tor your wel- 

lory of great civilizations. come. 

Why not select Bangladesh for your next holiday destination. Excellent 
accommodation, exquisite dining facilities, rent-a-car service and guided 
package lours will all be at your doorsleps. 

Let Parjatan serve you better. 

BANGLADESH PARJATAN CORPORATION 

National tourism Organization 

233. Airport Road. Tcjgiion. Dhukn-1215. Bangladesh. Tel : 325 1 35' 9 
Cable : PARJATAN. DM AKA. Telex : o422(k» TOUR BJ 


Cox’s Bazar, the 120 k.m. 
longest unbroken sandy beach 
in the world, will offer you a 
blissful solitude, robbed by 
maddening crowds in most of 
the sea beaches Lhe world over. 
The Sunderbans, is world's 
largest mangrove forest and 
the home of the Royal Bengal 
Tigers-no wonder a glimpse 
of one may give you an experi- 
ence of a life-time. 

Sylhet, the lea granary of 
Bangladesh, owns the single 
largest lea gardens in the 
world-lhe biggest carpet 
nature has spread for your wcl- 
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Rw to Adelaide, 
Long Road Begins 
For Grand Prix 




By Stewart McBride 

S/hriitii tv the HeraU Tribune 

RIO DE JANEIRO — It seems 
only fitting that Brazil, where 
inflation revs at close to an annu- 
al 1000 percent, opens the racing 
season of the world's costliest 
automobiles driven by the most 
handsomely paid athletes. 

Sunday is the debut of the 
flashy but nigged Formula One 
Grand Prix race season, which 
not only marks a technological 
watershed in motor radng history 
but resurrects the deadly duel be- 
tween McLaren's fibres ennemis. 
Alain Prost. 34. of France, the 
most successful driver in Grand 
Prix history, and Ayrton Senna, 
29. his Brazilian arch-rival who 
won last year's championship. 

The recent outlawing of horse- 
power-boos ling turbo engines, 
which have dominated Formula 
One for a decade, revives bygone 
days when racing skills and track 
finesse were more decisive than 
engine power. It is likely to make 
the 1989 season one of the most 
competitive in years. 

Formula One is the volatile 
World Series of motor raring, in 
which three dozen drivers, shoe- 
homed into tiny, monstrously 
powerful cars, barrel through 
courses in 16 dries on five conti- 
nents. They collect points in each 
race toward the annual champi- 
onship tide derided by the final 
November race in Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia. 

Outside the Olympics and 
World Cup soccer. Grand Prix 
raring is the world's most popular 
televised sport. Nearly one billion 
viewers in 70 countries will watch 
Sunday’s race, and Lhat audience 
is expected to grow with this 
year’s introduction of on-board 
television cameras similar to 
those used in Indy car racing. 

Further intensifying this year’s 
fierce competition is the arrival of 
a bumper crop of new drivers — 
seven in all — including the two 
1988 Formula 3000 champions. 
Robeno Moreno of Italy and 
Aguri Suzuki of Japan. At each 
race 38 drivers will be battling to 
qualify for 26 places on Sun da/s 
starting grid. 


Crowding the track with inex- 
perienced, overeager drivers, say 
Formula One officials, could lead 
to a spate of accidents. Last week 
during preseason Rio testing, Phi- 
lippe Streiff, 33, of France 
crashed his AGS-Ford at 140 
miles per hour (220 kilometers per 
hour) and was flown, paralyzed, 
back to Paris for surgery. 

The teams to watch in the hotly 
contested 1989 Formula One 
Championship are: 

McLnrea-Honda. Powered by 
reliable Honda engines, driven by 
the world's two best racers, this 
team won a remarkable IS out of 
16 races last year and became the 
most successful team in Grand 
Prix history. 

Osamu Goto, the Honda For- 
mula One boss, says the new 
Honda V- 10 is already more pow- 
erful than last year's turbo, and 
Ron Dennis, McLaren’s manag- 
ing director, says the new MP4/S 
chassis is the “best aerodynanri- 
cally shaped car in McLaren his- 
tory.*' 

Prost and Senna have been 
busy the past two weeks working 
out (he bugs in the new car. Prost 
who finished second, behind Sen- 
na, in last year’s standings, will be 
going for his sixth Rio victory in 
right years. 

W fTK»«m- The British team (hat 
won the 1987 championships will 
have exclusive use of a powerful 
new V-10 engine built by Renault 
that is returning to Formula One 
after a two-year absence. {The en- 
gine constructors Lamborghini 
and Yamaha are also coming into 
Formula One this year). 

Joining this Franco- Anglo alli- 
ance is a promising Belgian driv- 
er, Thierry Boutsen, who finished 
fourth last year and who will re- 
place Nigel Mansell, the British 
ace who left to drive for Ferrari. 
Boutsen, 31, will team up with 
Williams’s veteran Riccardo Pa- 
trese, the 34-year old Italian who 
on Sunday can break Graham 
Hill's career record of 176 Grand 
Prix starts. 

Ferrari: The death last year of 
Enzo Ferrari, the godfather of Eu- 
ropean motor racing, has left Fer- 
rari 1 s Formula One team in a tan- 



Lewis Says Up to 10 Medalists* 
Used Steroids at Olympics 
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The 1988 Formula One champion, Ayrton Senna, left, and fan rival mid teammate, Atom ProsL 


By Christine Br ennan 

Washington Pott Service 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
sprinter Cad Lewis testified in a 
congressional committee hearing 
Thursday that he beheves “at least 
five to l(T Olympic medals last 
summer were awarded to track and 
field athletes who had used ste- 
roids, although he refused to name 
any names, nationalities or events. 

“To add to that, some of them 
were gold medals, definitely,” be 
said. 

Speaking to members of the 
crime subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee. Lewis said h 
was not difficult to tell when ath- 
letes have been taking steroids, 
making his remarks with some con- 
viction. 

The congressmen are consider- 
ing legislation sponsored by Repre- 
sen tative Pete Static, Democrat of 
California, that would forbid the 
mail-order sale of steroids from 
Canada and Mexico to the United 
States. 

After the bearing, Lewis balked 
when asked to embellish his state- 
ments. 

T don’t think there’s really any 
need to do it," Lewis said. “Some- 
one asked me an opinion and 1 just 
gave what I thought. I said five to 
10. That’s just what I thought" 

There were 1 14 individual med- 
als awarded in track and field in 
Seoul and another 12 in four relays. 




'3ms 
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Lewis said he was speaking sole- 
ly about trade and field athletes. “I 
don’t really know much about die 
other sports," he said as he left the 
hearings. 

He said he included Ben John- 
son, the Canadian sprinter, in his 
calculations. Johnson was stripped 
of his gold medal in the 100 meters 


gie of internal politics. Fiat, the 
Italian automobile gian t, operates 
the racing program out of Maran- 
eOo. but the team’s technical 
nerye center is still sequestered in 
Guildford, England, under the di- 
rection of the F-n glish design ge- 
nius John Barnard. 

Barnard's new Ferrari 640 with 
its revolutionary push-button 
gearshift on the steering wheel is 
expected to give hard- charging 
drivers Mansell, 34, and Gerhard 
Berger, 29, of Austria a shot at 
their first championship. 

Lotus: Lan guishing in the dol- 
drums, the once-in vincible British 
team has not won a race since 
1987, when Senna won in Detroit, 
or taken a championship since 
Mario Andretti's triumph 11 
years ago. 

Lotus's top driver. Nelson Pi- 
quet, 36, of Brazil has won 20 
Grand Prix races, three world 


championships and earns more 
than $10 million a year. But be 
finished in sixth place last year. 
Piquet recently recovered from a 
rib broken in a fall aboard his 
yacht and will be further handi- 
capped, by Honda’s withdrawal 
of its engines. 

Benetton and March. Rio is no- 
torious for its abrasive track and 
hellish temperatures, which take 
their toll on drivers and machines. 
Sweltering Phoenix, which re- 
places Detroit as the U.S. Grand 
Prix venue in June, is expected to 
be even more strenuous on cars 
and drivers. 

In Rio where only nine of 26 
cars finished last year’s race, reli- 
ability is the secret to success. 
While most teams in Rio will be 
toying with new engines, ch»«i< 
and gear boxes, the Benetton and 
March teams are racing well- test- 
ed Formula One cars from last 


season, and consequently are 
touted as dark horses in Sunday’s 
race. 

The Benetton-Ford racers will 
be piloted by the assertive Ales- 
sandro Naim mi 29, of Italy and 
Johnny Herbert. Herbert, the 24- 
year-old British Formula 3 cham- 
pion. stOl suffers from leg injuries 
sustained in a violent accident last 
year at Brands Hatch, England. 

Formula One warfare this year 
will be waged on the track and in 
the pits. Pirelli, the Italian tire 
maker, win challenge the raring 
rubber monopoly of Akron-based 
Goodyear, the world’s largest tire 
company. Pirdli’s fla g shi p will be 
the recently rejuvenated Brabham 
team whose drivers (Stefano Mo- 
dena, 25. of Italy, and Martin 
Bnindle, 29, of England, the 
reigning world sports car champi- 
on) have been laying down blis- 
tering times in preseason tests. 


Samaranch Defends IOC 


And Its Record on Drugs 


The Assaciaud Press 

LAUSANNE, Switzerland — 
The head of die International 
Olympic Committee says witnesses 
in the Canadian inquiry on dr ug 
use in sports have taken cheap 
riwts at the IOCs anti-ding recent 

The IOC president, Juan Ant6- 
nio Samaranch, said no organiza- 
tion had done more than the com- 
mittee to battle drug abuse among 
athletes. 

“My feeling is die rally one really 
fighting a g ai n st doping is the 
IOC," he said in an interview on 
Thursday. “We do this' fi ghting 
with facts, not words, and we are 
ready to fight further and diminate 
doping from sports. But we cannot 
fight alone." 


Samaranch noted that (he IOC 
controls dreg testing of athletes just 
once every four years. He also ated 
the disqualification of a record 11 
athletes in 1984 and another 10 at 
die Seoul Olympics last s umm er as 
proof that die committee was seri- 
ous about its anti-drug stand. 

It was the disqualification of one 
athlete in Seoul — Ben Johnson of 
Canada — that focused worldwide 
attention on drug use in (he Olym- 
pics and promoted the federal in- 
quiry, now in recess in Toronto. 

Samaranch said the IOC was 
pushing ahead with a mobile drug 
testing laboratory that could check 
athletes anywhere at any tiny* a 
sponsor is being sought to help pay 
for the project, he added. 


after be tested positive for a ste- 
roid, and Lewis was declared the 
winner. Johnson’s situation pro- 
voked a national outcry in Canada 
and launched the ongoing ifejjg 
inquiry there. 

At about the same time Le^s 
was testifying before the congress 
sons! subcommittee, Jamie Asta- 
phan, Johnson’s doctor, was telling 
Canadian Press that "every athlete 
in Seoul" was on steroids. 

“If there was any athlete not on 
them, they were probably from' Sri 
Lanka or Timbuktoo or some other 
godforsaken place," he said in an 
interview from the Caribbean is- 
land of St. Kitts. 

Lewis, unaware of Astaphin’s 
comments, told the subcommittee 
that "most U.S. athletes are not 
using steroids." But those athletes 
who do use steroids incurred Lew- 
is’s wrath. 

"This is a tremendous problem 
and it is growing by leaps and 
bounds," he said. 

Lewis, who won four gold med- 
als at the 1984 Olympics and twfi 
golds and a silver in Seoul, called 
for an independent agency to test 
athletes around the world for ste- 
roid use, encouraged random drag 
testing and said coaches who en- 
courage steroid use by their ath- 
letes should be forced out of the 
sport 
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A PRAYER FOR OWEN MEA- 
NT 


By John Irving. 543 pages. $19.95. 
William Morrow, 105 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 10016. 


Reviewed by Caryn James 


W HEN the film version of John Ir- 
ving’s “The World According to 


Garp“ appeared, people who hoped to be 
intellectually fashionable sniffed and 
claimed. "I never liked the book in the 
first place." Since the huge commercial 
success of the novel, in 1978. Irving has 
often been snobbishly and mistakenly 
dismissed as merely popular. 

He is more than popular. He is a 
Populist determined to keep alive the 
Dickensian tradition that revels in color- 
ful set pieces, blubbers with sentimental- 
ity. finds depth in cartoonist] characters 
and teaches moral lessons. 

You do not have to claim that Irving 
matches Dickens’s greatness — a silly 
comparison — to credit him with the 
serious ambition of carrying (he 19th- 
century novd into our literary age. 

More than any of his novels since 
“Garp." more than the raucous but shal- 
low “Hotel New Hampshire” and the 
somber “Cider House Rules,” “A Prayer 
for Owen Meany" embraces those 19th- 
century qualities. 

Irving's seventh novel does not have 
the astounding narrative power and 
playfulness of “Garp.” It takes its own 


eccentric approach to Irving’s constant 
theme: life is miraculous, naught with 
meaning and loaded with booby traps. 

The story follows Owen Mean/s mar- 
ginal growth from a boy to a man. 

At age 1 1, be is the size of a 5-year-old. 
As an adult, be is barely 5 feet talL 
Throughout his life, be keeps his unnatu- 
rally high-pitched voice, its squeals sug- 
gested by the capital letters Irving uses 
even for Owen's most trivial dialogue. 
“ ‘TURN ON THE LIGHT! 1 said Owen 
Meany." 

Owen's story is told, in flashbacks to 
the 1950s and ’60s, by his nondescript 
best friend, John WhedwrighL Through 
him. we see Owen as a hero, a martyr, a 
prophet and a Christ-figure. 

Through John's own struggle with be- 
lief. Irving frames the everlasting ques- 
tions that haunt his novd. Does fate or 
chance control one’s life? Is there a God 
who orders even the tragedies of the 
world? 

The novel is not a religious argument; 
it is John's prayer of remembrance for 
Owen Meany, who helped him believe in 


bat at a Little 1-eague game, and hits a 
foul ball that strikes and kills his best 
friend’s mother. 


By Alan Truscott 


MY CAP SAlC HIS FIRST 
OWNER USEP TO EAT TOAST 
FOR 6REAKPAST EVERY CM Y 


In Gravesend, symbols take the place 
of the natural irrational anger that would 
surely be found in real life. The 1 1-year- 
old Owen expresses his sorrow by giving 
John his treasured baseball cards. And 
prompted by his newly married, newly 
widowed stepfather, John returns than 
along with a stuffed armadillo that both 
boys love. 

But “Owen Mean/ 1 does not become 
tready, because Irving maintains his 
sense of the ridiculous. 

Despite a profusion of family and 
town eccentrics and the shadow of the 
war in Vietnam, Irving cannot create a 
bridge between the world of the novel 
and our own. 


S OME old friends and rivals battled in . . _ 

the third round of Vanderbilt Knock- / 

out Team play at the American Contract (n • ) 

Bridge League’s Spring Nationals. Two W-vy*-" 

fVraH** ago I talian teams including Beni- f\ 

to Garazzo and Giorgio Belladonna cap- 
tured a pair of worid team tides with a 
victory in the finals over American squads 

that included Edgar Kaplan, Norman ' r rv 

Kay and Bill Root as members. History BEETLE BAXLEY 
repealed itself here, for the two Italians, 
learned with Sam Staynan, Richard Rei- 
sig and Lea Dupont, won by 60 imps. On 
the diagramed deal, playing wnbReisi& 

Belladonna's passive opening lead gave no 
bdp to the declarer. Kaplan as South, 
after winning the opening spade lead with 
the king, cculd see eight easy tricks and 
various chances for a ninth. He would 
have s ucceeded if he had attacked hearts, 
but it seemed more normal to try dia- 
monds. He led to the kmg in dummy and 


NEGATE OFF A FEW CHUNKS 
ANPTHEN GIVE MY PAP A 
LITTLE BIT OF WHAT WAS LEFT 


Owen and John grow up in the town of 
Gravesend, New Hampshire, where the 
poor Mcanys own a granite mine, Owen 
virtually cut his teeth on gravestones. 
The Wheelwrights are the town's aristo- 
crats. even though John is illegitimate. 

Beautiful and (rind. Tabby Wheel- 
wright is adored by both her son and 
Owen. It is a double tragedy when, in the 
novel's first chapter. Owen steps up to 


Owen himself remains a curiosity, 
without the power to touch our emotions 
until the last chapter. There, Irving is 
unashamedly sentimental and genuinely 
moving as John recalls bow Owen’s 
prophecy is fulfilled in unexpected ways. 
Irving reaches his 19th-century stride too 
late. 

There is a catch phrase John picks up 
from Owen; certain things “GIVE YOU 
THE SHrVERS.” “A Prayer for Owen 
Meany.” which asks to be judged on old- 
fashioned terms, has high-minded hopes 
and some vitality. It just doesn’t give you 
the shivers. 


MY PAP SAIP IT UJAS 
ALWAYS HIS PREAM TO 
S0MEPAY HAVE HIS OWN 
WHOLE SLICE OF TOAST.. 


ttlEBOAUD 




played a low diamond, hoping that East 
held the queen or that the suit would 
divide three-three. Unfortunately for him, 

Belladonna captured the jack with the ANDY CAPP 
queen and returned the ten, driving out 
dummy’s ace. South led to the spade 
q u een, unblocking that ant, and tried the 
heart jack. He was hoping for a doubleton 
honor in the West hand/but there was no 
luck there either: East won with the queen 
and returned the suit to give the defense 
five tricks. Belladonna’s passive lead, in a 
suit in which dummy was known to hold 
four cards, paid off. The same contract 
su cceeded in the replay. 


Ctuyn James is on the staff of The New 
York Times. 
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DENNIS THE MENACE 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD CAME 
• by Hmri Arnold and Bob Lm 


blondie 


1 T A<B nMeY WHICH /MEANS 
OFF FROM 1 YOU PONT 




Unscramble man lau Junttas. 
one letter uaacn square. 10 tarn 
tour ordinary words. 


!'•} C 1 ^ & 


I’D LIKE TO SE 
AN EVEN INS 
-\ORESS 


(AND WAT 

IS youbJ 
[ StZE? J| 


WELL, I'M A PERFECT 
T StZE SEVEN ^ 
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GARFIELD 
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VOUtl BeTTEO k 
OW ME AN EIGHT 


i-m 


Ham arrange the etrcMd lenani la 
lorm me Surprin answer, as aug- 
by (be abme ea no o n 


£1 I PONT MEAN TO COMPLAIN . 1/ 

BUT WHAT ABE Wti TRYING T 0 P0?(V^ AKE * E BAP? 




M0U5E 





Answer /wra.- ni iCH 


|Artt**« Monday) 


'Guess who 'Demmk?* ' Raggedy .Anm? 

' Little ORfWN, A nnie V 


• 1 Ju ' nCMS: ' l * GON CLOau FLATLY RADIUS 

y * Ana war. That 90-oU«l WnsncW odnoor is always 

ready 10 6KK Ma (udamenl with Hi— 
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mpi (s WNLY Upsets Arizona, 68-67, in NCAA Regional 



WEST: Seton Hall Dawns Indiana, 78-65 
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[Sean Effiott, left, tamps Into Stacey Angmon of UNLV doting the 68-67 upset of Arizona. 

St. Louis and St. John’s Advance 


The- Associated Press 

Roland Gray’s basket with 12 
seconds remaining gave St. Louis a 
66-65 victory over New Mexico in 
, Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
earned the BOHkens a trip to the 

NTT BASKETBALL 

’ National Invitation Tournament 
semifinals . 

Sl Louis will play Michigan 
'Slate on Monday in New York. 

Sl John’s also advanced to the 
. semifinals Thursday night, with an 
83-80 overtime victory over Ohio 
, Slate in Columbus, Ohio. Sl John’s 
win take on Alabama-Bimiingham 
in Monday's other at 

. Madison Square Garden. 

The championship is set for 
Wednesday. 

■ Sl Louis was 20 points behind at 
halftime. With 10 minutes to go, 
the Kffikeos had narrowed the lead 


to 51-49 on a Gray rebound and 
foul shot 

“We told them if we could get 
within 10 with 10 ririimtes to go, 
we’d be in fine shape,” SL Lewis 
Coach Roland Gray said. “And lo 
andbehokl, with about 13 or 12 
urinates to go we were only down 
seven. 

“I told them , ‘We’re ahead of 
schedule.*” 

After faffing behind for the first 
time, 59-58, on a Monroe Douglass 
basket with 3:39 left. New Mexico 
responded with a six-foot jumper 
by Charlie Thomas and a three- 
pointer by Rob Robbins. 

The Lobos had a chance to take a 
three-point lead with less than 20 
seconds left, but Newberry stole 
the ball from Willie Banks in the 
comer and fed Gray raider the bas- 
ket for the winning scene. 

The Lobos had another chance 
with fair seconds left, but New- 


beay again stole the ball and threw 
it in the air as time ran oul 

In Cotambui, Billy Rmglptnm 
and Jason Buchanan scored four 
points each in overtime after Sl 
J ohn’s overcame a 13-point sco- 
ond-half deficit. SL John's won de- 
spite lasing its leading serner, Jay- 
son Williams, to foals with 6:43 left 
in the second half . 

Williams paced the Redmen with 
21 pants, 10 in a 19-6 ran that 
brought SL John’s from a 48-35 
defiat to a 54-54 tie. 

The score was tied five more 
times, and there were seven lead 
changes the rest of the way as nei- 
ther team led by more than four 
points. 

Buchanan added 18 points, Matt 
Bmst 14 and Malik Scaly and Sin- 
gleton 10 each for SL John’s. 

Ohio State got 15 points from 
Perry Carter, 14 from Grady Ma- 
teen, 13 from Jenry Francis mid 11 
from Jamaal Brown. 


New York Times Semce 

DENVER — When Anderson 
Hunt was a high school star in 
Detroit, his coaches always used to 
say there was something special 
about the skinny kid with the sveh 
shooting touch. 

Thursday night against No. 1 Ar- 
izona, Hunt was special and magi- 
cal and more, nailing a three-pant 
shot with two seconds left that lift- 
ed Nevada-Las Vegas to a thrilling 
68-67 upset in a West Regional 
semifinal of the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Assodation tonxna- 
menL 

Hunt scored 21poinis — nearly 
matching Sean Elliott, Arizona's 
aU- America, who had 22 And he 
pushed the Rntnrin' Rebels, with a 
29-7 record, into the West final on 
Saturday against Seton Hall, which 
defeated Indiana, 78-65, in the oth- 
er regional senrifinaL 

Hunt was an academic casualty 
last season and was ineligible to 
play as a freshman. 

‘Way few get the chance to have 
another chance, but everyone 
dreams of a mmc like ibis.” Hunt 
said. “I don’t think Tm special I 
just believe this is happened from 
hard work.” 

Hunt made eight of 12 shots, 
in cluding five of eight from three- 
point range. He hadplenty of hdp 
inside from Stacey Angmon, with 
(15 paints, and David Butler, with 
16. 

The game was fast-paced all the 
way. with plenty of fast breaks and 
big plays. UNLV gained most of its 
baskets in the first half I 
the ball up the floor , 
qtriddy, and Arizona tried to i 
the pace. UNLV led at halftime, 
37-36. 

In the first game on Thursday 
night, Seton Hall bullied its way 
into the regional final with old- 
fashioned, dbow-uvelbow defense 
that raadf the Rig Ten champions 
look out of sync. 

The Hoosiers, with sticky de- 
fense and a motion, screening of- 
fense, had won 27 of 34 games this 
season and were seeded second in 
the West. Seton Hall (29-6) was 
seeded third. 

“I didn’t beat anybody and had 
very little to do with it,” said P J. 
Carieamo, the Seton Hall coach. 


These kids can play. People don’t 
seem lo understand that.” 

Bob Knight, the Indiana coach, 
did. 

"They took a lot of things away 


from us,” Knight said. “When Jay 
Edwards got the second foul early, 
we werein trouble. My thought was 
if we could keep it dose and stay in 
the ball gyme an Hi the second half, 
we'd have a rfumne. Against this 
particular team, that won’t work.” 

Seton Hah managed to take a 42- 
33 halfti me l en d by mixing timely 
offense with ragged defense. It 
reded off another of its strappin g 
defensive spells, limiting the Hoo- 
siers to no field goals in the final 6 
minutes. 18 seconds of the half and 
holding them scoreless in the final 
3:51. 


Edwards, the Big Ten player of 
the year, picked up two early fouls 
and that, plus his sporadic {day, 
forced Knight to bench him the 
final 14 minutes of the half. 

Edwards miwri his only field- 
goal attempt in the half arid had 
two points at halftime. Seu» HaB 
shot only 47 percent m the half, but 
converted six three-point shots to 
none for the Hoosiers and outre- 
bounded Indiana, 20 to 17. 

The Pirates' interior defense was 
particularly strong, as Ramon Ra- 
mos blocked two shots and Daryfl 
Walker blocked one. Several times 
the Hoomers drove inade and when 
their shots weren't blocked they 
were being altered. Both teams 
used their bodies extensively in 
the half.. 


SOUTHEAST: Virginia 
Defeats Oklahoma, 86-80 


New York Tima Service 

LEXINGTON, Kentucky — 
Oklahoma had survived one dose 
call in the NCAA tournament, but 
Virginia made it dear that it was 
not going to happen again. 

The Cavaliers battered and beat 
Oklahoma. 86-80, Thursday night 
in a semifinal of the Southeast re- 
gional, upsetting the team that 
played in the NCAA Final Four 
last season and was ranked No. I 
nationally for three weds this sea- 
son. In toe regional final, Virginia 
will meet Michigan , winch outlast- 
ed North Carohna, 9287. 

Virginia won by ontmusding 
Oklahoma on the boards, 38-26, 
and by being more aggressive, tak- 
ing the ball to the basket, drawing 
fouls. The Cavaliers made 27 of 36 
free throws while Oklahoma went 
to the fool line only nmc times. 

Stacey King, Oklahoma’s all- 
America center, was hdd to just 
two points in the first half . Modtie 
Blaylock, the gamers’ shifty pant 

a scramble late in the firrthaffan^ 
was faced to leave in the second 
half. 

“It was very physical,” King 


said. “We expected that kind of 
game, though/* 

Terry Holland's strategy was to 
double- and triple-team King, forc- 
ing O klah oma to shoot from the 
perimeter. The coach also warned 
that Oklahoma was a dynamic 
team, capable of reriii^ off points 
as if it were a game of pinbaJL 

“We told the kids they would 
sane points in bandies,” Holland 
“it was important for ns to be 
consistent.” 

Bryant Stith had 28 pants, and 
Richard Morgan had 25 for the 
Cavaliers. 

“We were decided underdogs,” 
Stith said. “The key was to main- 
tain our composure through the 
tough times. Our cohesiveness 
brought us through.” 

it had beat right days since Bill 
Frieder, the Michigan coach, quit 
on the eve of the national tourna- 
ment to take the coaching job at 
Arizona Stale. Although die Michi- 
gan players said they understood, 
there stiS was a feeling they had 
been abandoned. It made the Wol- 
verines a better team. 

Led by Glen Rice, a forward 
with the shooting touch cf a guard. 



Ksa Kma/Roora-UPt 

Virginia’s bench counts off last seconds in the defeat of Oklahoma. 


Michigan defeated North Carolina 
in the other semifinal 

Although the victory cannot be 
considered an upset, it still sur- 
prised those who had become ac- 
customed to North Carolina win- 
ning games between these two 
teams. 

"To say we are pleased, and 
proud is an understatement,” said 
Steve Fisher, the interim coach who 
was unexpectedly thrust into the 
spotlight when Frieder quit. “Bas- 
ketball took a nice step forward for 
Michigan. The kids showed charac- 
ter and griL” 

Rice was nearly unstoppable, 
scoring 34 points. He made right 
three-point baskets, among them a 


crucial long-range jumper in the 
final minute to give the Wolverines 
a five-point lead. 

“He's obviously gang to be a 
high draft choicer said an admir- 
ing Dean Smith, coach of North 
Carolina 

“I can’t believe he’s gong to 
keep this up in the tournament. But 
it lodes as if Michigan is playing 
with a cause. I never saw anything 
like those shots by Rice.” 

It may have been JJL Reid’s best 
game of the season, as be scored 26 
points ainH asserted hnwoalf mrid* 

“We played very wdl but it 
wasn’t enough,” Smith said. “At 
some point, there comes a time 
when you just have to say ‘Congrat- 
ulations' to the other team.” 


In East and Mideast Regions, Injuries Take a Toll 
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Minn stotg 10 0-1 

N.T. Wanders 1 1 1—3 

Voiek (251. LrFontalno (39), Dlduch (10); 
Bruton (14). Shots an goal: Minnesota (an 
Hockatt) 0-0-13—29; Now Yorh (on TtacJta) W- 
114—29. 

mom poo 2 11-4 

Bdmoaton 2 3 0— S 

MacTavtdi 301). Locambo (14). LeBlanc 
ID. Kurrl (41); Duncan 2(i4L Carlyle (St. 
McBoln (35). Shaft on aoM; Wtmigog (on 
Fuhr) 8-13-10—37; Edmonton (an Estonia) 
10-7-4—29. 

Los Angela 1 

Calgary 1 

dlmour (21), Floury 2(12), Ram 
Wismar I2J. Komar (17). Shota on oaal; Las 
An ni los (on vornon) 7-0-12—271 Cataarv (on 
Hrudevl 10-12-11—33. 


New York Tbna Semce 

EAST RUTHERFORD, New Jersey — 
Now that the National CoQe&ate Athletic 
Assodation basketball tournament has be- 
gan to separate the contendere from the 
pretenders, the remaining t«ww have discov- 
ered that tbrir concerns extend beyond their 
opponents. 

“At this point in the year, anybody who's 
played hard enough to get into the tourna- 
ment has some iri nd of soreness, some kind 
of iHness, some kind of injury” said Coach 
John Thompson cf Georgetown, whose 
Hoyas were to play North Carolina State in 
an East Regional semifinal Friday, after 
Duke met Minnesota. 

“Anybody who’s healthy is home,” 
Thompson said. “When yon jday hard, and 
win in the tooniamezil and get to tins print, 
there are na gg i n g back injuri es, anlrift inju- 
ries, fin gw injuries.” 

Each of the four teams in die regional 
semifinal doubleheader at Byrne Meadow- 


lands Arena has bad an ntipnotam player 
face a medical compHcatkm. 

Charles Smith of Georgeto w n, the Big 
East player of the year who scored 28 of his 
34 points points in the «wwit half of the 
seemd-round victory over Notie Dame, has 
what Thompson said was a high fever. 

Thompson said he expected Smith to play 
against North Carolina State, but no one 
could predict die result of his nti^mg two 
and a half pnwifq Smiib, the senior guard • 
who has been responsible fa- 24 percent of 
Georgetown’s points and 29 percent of its 

assists, has not worked with the Hoyas since 
the beginning at the practice on Tuesday. 

Chris Cordnani, North Carohna Stale 
sophomore gnard, will cautmoe to direct the 
Wdfpack despite a stress fracture in his right 
foot 

Quin Snyder of Duke, which wiD face 
Minnesota in the first game, has taken medi- 
cation ihi« week for migraine headach es. 


And Richard Coffey, a junior forward for 
Minnesota, is expected to crane off the Go- 
pher bends for tire first time since suffering a 
knee irgury on Feb. 18. 

In the Midwest regional in Minneapolis, 
four high-powered teams competing on Fri- 
day night might not Tnalre a bad Final Four. 

While each region certainly has its tough 
games, the Midwest, with ffimois, Louisville, 
Syracuse and Missouri, offers die greatest 
potential for fast-paced, intense competition. 

This regional is certainly as good as any 
region rvebees around in a long time,” smd 
Coach Jim Boeheim of Syracuse, whose team 
reached the Final Four m 1987. 

Illinois and Louisville apply ferocious de- 
fensive pre ssur e in the way of full-court 
presses and traps. Syracuse uses its explosive 
offense as one defensive weapon, though 
under Bodarim, the Orangemen have been 
an underrated half court defensive team. 

“There's absolutely no difference between 


HKnnfo and LomsviBe,” said Coarii Denny 
Cram of Louis ville, which will meet nthmig 
in the first game. “We both Hke to push it up, 
we both tike to force the action, we both 
apply the same type of pressure on defense.” 

The major difference will be that Louis- 
ville is healthy while Illinois may have to 
play with a less- than-heal thy Kenny Battle. 
The ffimfs forward slipped on a puddle in 
the Metro Doom this artemoon during prac- 
tice. Battle was helped out of the arena and 
was taken to be examined by a local phya- 
dan. 

While TTKnnfc and Louisville are stylistic 
twins, Missouri and Syracuse have a famil- 
iarity with each other that goes back to the 
beginning of the season. 

The Orange defeated Missouri, 86-84, in 

nvfr tfma Tns f Mrw wnhw rn the danBiaaMp 

game of the preseason National Invitational 
Tournament in New York. 


VANTAGE POINT/Thomas Boswell 


S For Star and Fans, Time to Come of Age 


Maryland. 2 *-ZvlTcxol 27-4 

EESSE 

THURSDAY'S RESULTS 
pnilodrtprila vs. Si. Louts, pad. rata 
Boston L Houston 2 
Montreal 1. N.Y. Mats a 
CMcood wnrta So* & Pimtwren 2* tanlnas. 
rata 

Taranto 11. Texas 4 
Baltimore 7. Los Anoolas 3 
M in neso ta & Kansu CltY 4 
Cleveland 4. Seattle 1 
Milwaukee 8. San Francises 4 
Cnicooo Cubs 9. CatHonrta 1 
-Detroit 7. Cincinnati 5 
Atlanta 3. N.Y. Yonkacs 3 
bon Dtoaa S. Oakland A 13 tanlnoi 


EM 

BASEBALL 
American League 

CLEVELAND— Sent Tumor Ward, out- 
fielder, and Dan Flrava and Danny Slwottor, 
catchers, ta their mtnor-Jeooue complex tor 
reasstanment. 

DETROIT— Traded Eric Kina, pitrtier, ta 
Hie CMcaeo While Sax tor Ken wtlUams. out- 
fiatder. Traded Tom Brookm. tofleMor. ta 
•he Hew York Yankees far Charles Hudson, 
ntteher. Traded Luis Salazar. bdleMer, to the 
San Dleaa Padres for Mike Bnimiev, Infletd- 
or. 

Kansas city— Released Larry Owen, 
catcher. 

MILWAUKEE— ReteasedMIkeYouna. out- 


CRICKET 


Pakistan vs. Sri LaJu 


(la Shariah. United Arab Emirates) 
Pakistan 2404; Sri Lanka 24*0: 


HOCKEY 


NHLStancBngs 


WALES CONFERENCE 
Patrick Dlvlsian 
W L T Pt» OF OA 
.-WuMnaton 32 M 10 E at os 

S-NY RonoeTS 37 30 0 OWN 

n-Plttsburoh 34 33 7 It 3» 325 

»■ Philadelphia 34 33 7 75 3*3 261 

Haw Jersey 25 33 U 43 237 303 

MY islanders 25 45 S 35 2 m 306 

Adams Dtvtilaa 

V -Montreal 51 IS 7 UN 303 211 

, -Boston 34 M 14 83 273 342 

x Butteto 34 33 7 73 271 282 

x-Harltord 34 34 3 71 27* 277 

Oarfec *4 42 7 99 2SS 323 

CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Norris Dlvlstao 

■-Detroit 32 30 13 74 293 3«3 

fcSILOuH 39 34 13 70 240 271 

Mtaneigta 24 34 IS 47 247 247 

Chiceoa 3S 38 12 43 281 TO 

Torann » « 6 « 342 222 

Stnytaa Dlvistaa 

» Cataarv SO H » 109 333 2» 

« -Los Ane< let 31 31 4 82 354 391 

x Edmonton 37 33 8 «2 314 39* 

(VBxaivir 32 35 I 72 332 339 

Wnwipca 24 3* It 59 90S 334 

x-citnched playoff berth; r-dtaebad «vi- 
siaa Hue- 


MINNESOTA— Announced the retire m ent 
Of Chortle Lea. id taker. 

TEXAS — Sent John G taboos, catch er , to 
tnelr mlnor-teesue complex far reaaign- 

FOOTBALL 

Nattanof Football League 

DETROIT— Stoned Chris Gambol, oftan- 
Hve lineman, to 0 two-year co ntrac t Stoned 
Wlllto TuiMs. rorONtaCk. 

N.Y. JETS— Stoned Jaddo Walker, line- 
backer. ‘ 

PITTSBURGH— stoned Etafn Davis, run- 
nlite Back, and Gng Lloyd, llnabocter. 

phoenix— S taled LydeK Carr, foitaociu 

SEATTLE Slanad Johnnie Johnson, safe- 
ty. 

HOCKEY 

Motional Hockey League 

CALGARY— Sent Kevin Grant, drferae- 
man. ta Sail Lake a tv of me internailonoi 
Hockey Leaoue. 

MONTREAL— StaiM Eric Otarran. de- 
fenseman. to a two-year contra c t. 

N.Y. ISLANDERS— RacoUed Mike Stevens, 
toft whig, from SdrlnOflMd Of the American 
Hockey Leaoue. 

COLLEGE 

DAYTON— Fired Don Dononcr. basketball 
coach. Named Dan Htosher ocMng coocn. 

DOMINI OUEZ HILLS STATE— Named 
Nancy Fortner women's volleyball coach. 

DRAKE -Na m ed Jov Niemann defamtve 
coordinator. 

EAST CAROLINA— Named Ron Cooper bw 
side linebackers coach. 

FORDHAM— Jbn KubadU. Offensive coor- 
dinator. res i gned. Named Staff Kruck auar- 
terbacks and recetears coach and Tam 
SChaUer defensive line coach. 

KENTUCKY— Dwavne Omr. osslstanl 
beaketbail Coach, restated. 

LOVOLA.ll I . —Announced the resl pnat ton 
ot Gone Sulltvon. men's basketball co ach. 

MISSOURI— Named John umoswknmina 
and diving coach. 

NOTRE DAME— Sold that Tony Brooks, 
tailback, no* left school. 

NORTHEASTERN— Named Don McKen- 
ntrv hockov coach. 

RACE— Nomad vie James wtoa receivers 
coach; John Perez offensive bocks csoch; 
Gaergo Dryer effonshio Una eooeh; Bob Aude- 
vard d e lenslve coordinator; Dai Mulhelload 
defenstoe line coach; Done BetHne defensive 
hock s and Dan McKetxta linebac k ers coach. 

PENNSYLVANIA— Promoted Gorv Steele, 
defensive coordinator, to coach. 


Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — Whoever 
dreamed that Pete Rose, who has 
given us such childish, pleasure, 
would now give is such deeply 
adult pain? 

For 30 years, America has 
cheered Rose for remaining a child. 
Srifich but charming Vain but joy- 
ous. Shallow bm shrewd Crude bm 
funny. Greedy for all the candy, 
but generous once he got it Prone 
to the vices but honest about iL 
Oblivious to society’s co n ve nti ons, 
but also mythically laige. Given no 
gift, save his obsession for baseball, 
he made himself a hero. 

Has world bought the pncftagc- 
So why would such a common man 
ever cha n ge? 

Now, precisely because he 
obeyed our wishes — and his own 
— by staying a ritild in almost 
every way, Rose's fife may soon be 
a public and private shamble 

Failed husband. Apparently 
worse father. Apparently out-of- 
control gambler. Thai’s probably 
the best public verdict that Rose 
can hope a few days hence. If pub- 
lished repots are true; far worse is 
possible. 

Is Rose bankrupt? Will he be 
banned for a year from baseball for 
betting 01 hs 901 ? Or, worst of 
ah, will he be banned for fife for 
betting on his own learn? 

The lawyer disbarred, the cap- 
tain court-martialed, the doctor 
who loses his license faces no great- 
er pain than Rose does now. Life 
without baseball would be purga- 
tory for him, if not bdL 

Whatever the commissioner* 5 
probe reveals, one familiar truism 
has been born ran again; What 
goes around, comes around. Even 
for Rose. 

He devoted his life lo baseball 
and it rewarded him with wealth, 
adulation and sports imm ortality. 
He was paid in gold for every drop 
of sweat. 

For the best in himself, he got 
full compensation. But at a great 
price. The worst we can say is that 
Rose and Ty Cobb are starting to 
look more alike. Rose appar e ntly 


I 


cheated on a good wife, n eglec t ed 
two children and hurt his family. 

That whole story, familiar to 
many in baseball, is told in wrench- 
ing detail by Pat Jordan in this 
month’s Gentleman's Quarterly. 

Those, however, were not Rose’s 
only adolescent flaws. In evoy idle 
hour and d* yp into the ni g ht, as 
thfHigti allowing n othing into 
bis mind, he watched games of aH 
lfinHo ft hrf pari keep mS mind aS 
free of ideas as the day be signed at 
Macon, Georgia. 

At the least. Rose is a damaged 
man. His managing ca reer is in 
grave jeopardy even if the baseball 
commissioner lets him stay in his 
job at the CSnrinnati Reds. For a 
manager, maturity is the equivalent 
of hurtle to a player. Rose's play- 
ers. like Billy Martin’s in a Afferent 
way, know he doesn’t have a handle 
on adult behavior. Dave Patter is 
not alone among former Reds 
when he says he has “no respect" 
for Rose. 

As a player, Rose’s escapades 
«nri foibles made him one of the 
boys, even in ins mid-40s; bizarre 


as it sounds, they may have helped 
him be a roughhouse clubhouse 
leader. Now, those same traits are 


Despite everything we already 
know, despite everything we soon 
may learn. Rose deserves our em- 
pathy. To grasp how Rose 
where he is, we have to sense 
weird relationship with fame. 

Like many, he got famous fast — 
rookie of the year at 22. Rose and 
gkxy always seemed to be racing 
fufl speed to lock arms around each 
other. Once they embraced, the 
passion only grew. Instead of loos- 
ening their brads on each other as 
Rose aged, they grabbed tighter. 

Free agency late in his career 
brought Rose Ms first millions. 
Baiting 325 at age 40 made him 
beloved. His staggering pursuit of 
Ty Cobb, instead of bang seen as 
ornery and even pathetic as he 
bounced to three different teams in 
Ms last five mediocre years was 
magnified as doggedly heroic. 

After 35, most players are forced 
to face their athletic mortality. 
(Many become nicer people. “He 


Rose Inquiry Is Not Over 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The investigation into Pete Rose’s off -field 
activities is continuing, and it is not certain whether it will be 
concluded before A. Bartlett Giamatti succeeds Peter Ueberroth as 
baseball commissioner on April I. 

A source familiar with the investigation said Thursday that no 
announcement was expected before next week, but there was no 
guarantee it would come even then. 

The commissioner’s office announced earlier this week that it has 
been conducting a “full inquiry into serious allegations” involving 
the Cincinnati Reds’ manager. 

The disclosure did not include the reasons for the investigation, 
but it triggered a torrent of reports and rumors about Rose’s 
invol vement in gkwiHin^ including allegations that he has bet on 

hatriall pitmt 

The co mnass ione r ’s investigation, wMcfa is being led by a Wash- 
ington lawyer. Jobs Dowd, is believed to include gamblin g and other 
matters. The involvement of Dowd, a former head of a federal task 
force on o r g anize d crime, has prompted some lawyers in baseball to 
conclude that the investigation is serious. 

“Dowd is a heavy hitter,” one lawyer said. 


learned to say hello when it was 
time to say goodbye." is the dicht) 
Instead, over a beady decade, Rose 
went from star to superstar to 
world figure to all-time ml king . 

The common sense and modesty 
that most people have beaten into 
them in their 20s, and even ball- 
players gain in their 30s, Rose was 
able to postpone indefinitely — 
perhaps forever. At 48, he srifl has 
not officially retired and sometimes 
threatens to pinch-hit again. At 
ages when players traditionally 
have gamed humility. Rose was 
learning pride. Even as a manager, 
with his team on the verge of a 
pennant, he could see Ms legend 
rising. 

In sports, as in politics, we hear 
the most exceptionally successful 
and driven people described as 
“larger than fife?* But what hap- 
pens when you become larger than 
life? The egp needed lobe great and 
the judgment required to be wise 
aren’t often found in the same 
package. 

We celebrate her os when they 
accomplish tasks that demand that 
they go beyond normal human lim- 
its. Then, we are shocked when 
they act as though normal hitman 
bmils do not apply to their private 

conduct. 

What must someone like Rose 
say to himself as he tries to do 
things the whole world says are 
impossible? Surely, in his own 
mind, he most buOd the case for his 
own specialness: “I can, because 
Tm different.” 

Won’t those same words — the 
hallmark Of hubris — tempt a per- 
son into mischief rat a hundred 
other occasions? 

Within a few days, we may bear 
stories about Rose that wiD cmi our 
hair. And we may watch Mm suffer 
punishments that sadden oar 

hearts, no matter bow much we by 

to harden them. We may be tempt- 
ed to ask; How could a mao so 
blessed by fortune lose touch with 
common sense to such a degree!? 

If compassion moves us a little, 
we might also ask: How could he 
not? 


NFL Extends Use 
Of Instant Replay 

PALM DESERT, California 
(AP) — Owners of the National 
Football League had voted to con- 
tinue their experiment in instant- 
replay o fficiating for a fourth year, 
a p pr oving a one-year extension by 
a 24-4 vote. 

The 24 votes were three more 
than the three-quarters needed and 
the most the experiment ever has 
received. However, owners de- 
clined to include an exp erimen t 
that would have an asterisk includ- 
ed on the videotape indicating the 
exact moment the referee whistled 
the play to a stop. 

“We thought it would just far- 
ther complicate the matter” Mike 
Lynn, general manager of the fcfin- 
nesota VBtings, said. 

Winfield to Undergo 

Surgery on His Back 

FORT LAUDERDALE, Flori- 
da (NYT) — Dave Winfield, the 
New Yotk Yankees' injured right 
fielder, will undergo surgery for a 
herniated dkV, Ms attorney, Jeff 
Klein, said Thursday. 

Wmfidd, who left the team’s 
spring- tr a ini ng tywy on Sunday to 
seek medical opinions, will have 
the operation performed by Dr. 
Robert Watkins Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia. 

Kirin, readied Thursday in New 
York, sai d be spoke with Winfield 
an Wednesday but was unaware 
bow long the rehabtHtatianprocess 
would take or whether Winfield 
would miss the entire season. 

Charitable Society 

Severe Ties to Boggs 

BOSTON (UPI)— The Multiple 
Sclerosis Sooety has announced 
that it will sever its relationship 
with the Boston Red Sox slugger 
Wade Boggs, who serves as an hon- 
orary chairman, because of publici- 
ty about Ms troubles with a former 

mistress. 

The director of the stwtf chapter 
of the MS Sooety said Thursday 
that h had decided to disassociate 
itself from Boggs, whose older sis- 
ter suffers from MS, the Boston 
Herald reprated Friday. 
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Al Capone , Still News 


By William E. Schmidt 

York Times Service 

C hicago — From the time 
he came to Chicago as a young 
hoodlum until he was sent sway to 
prison as the leader of a vast crimi- 
nal empire, Al Capone and his fam- 
ily lived in a modest, red-brick, 
two-flat house on Prairie Avenue, 
on the city's far South Side. 

Now, more than a half century 
later, the house where Capone lived 
is once again the focus of govern- 
ment scrutiny and public contro- 
versy. 

Officials at the National Register 
of Historic Races are considering 
whether to designate it a historic 
landmark, complete with a plaque 
marking it as the former borne of 
one of the United Slates's most 
notorious gangsters. Since the pro- 
posal was made last fall, it has been 
the object of debate. 

I tali an- American groups and 
others say the designation would 
honor a vicious cri minal Both the 
city of Chicago and a state historic 
advisory panel in Springfield have 
rejected the idea. In an editorial 
last fall opposing the proposal. The 
Chicago Sun-Times suggested an 
alternative: “Turn his victims’ 
homes into landmarks.” 

The anti-defamation wing of the 
Sons of Italy argued such a desig- 
nation for Capone’s house “would 
assist in die stereotyping and defa- 
mation of aQ Italian- Americans.” 

Still, there is another viewpoint. 
Michael Devine, the director of a 
separate slate body, the Historic 
Preservation Agency, told U.S. his- 
torians earlier this mouth that the 
house “physically represents an im- 
portant aspect of the psychological 
and social influence of Capone on 
the American public during the 
Prohibition era. 

Officials at (be National Regis- 
ter, an agency of the National Park 
Service, began quietly studying the 
proposal last month after an appeal 
by local backers. The agency can 
designate the house as a landmark 
even if the city and state advisory 
boards oppose the idea. Beth Bo- 
land, a historian with the agency, 
said it hopes to render a decision by 
early May. 

□ 

Two families now live in the 
house, at 7244 South Prairie Ave- 
nue, one upstairs and one down. If 
the house received landmark sta- 
tus, the owner would be eligible for 
U.S. tax breaks if renovation were 
undertaken. The owner, who sup- 


ports the landmar k designati on, 
has asked to remain anonymous. 
The emotions provoked by the 

proposal underscore the sensitivity 
with which many in Ghieagn still 
regard the Capone era more than 
40 years after his death. 

m opposing the proposal, Eliza- 
beth L. Hollander, the dry’s com- 
missioner of planning, wrote that it 
would “revive the image of Chica- 
go's gangland past." 

Yet even though city leaders dis- 
approve, Chicago's gangland my- 
thology does persist in popular cul- 
ture. 


Timothy Samuel son. an aide 
with the Commission on Chicago 
Landmarks and the man who origi- 
nally nominated the Capone house 
for landmark status, said Chicago 
“cannot pretend that Capone 
didn’t exist.” 

“He was a historical fact.” Sa- 
muelson said. “He lived here, and 
we need to come to terms with 
that.” 

In a 20-page report nominating 
the Capone house, Samuelson re- 
ferred to the gangster as “Chicago's 
most famous citizen.” 

“In a city which has been home 
to such personages as Louis Sulli- 
van, Jane Addams and Caxi Sand- 
burg, it is possible to argue that 
others are more deserving of the 
title,” he wrote. “But the fact re- 
mains that, in terms of internation- 
al recognition, Capone’s claim re- 
mains unshakably secure.” 

Capone bought the house in 
1923, not long after he moved to 
Chicago from New York to work 
for Johnny Torrio, a local gangster. 
He continued to live there over the 
next eight yean, a period during 
which he seized control of a crimi- 
nal organization. 

Then, in 1931, he was convicted 
of income tax evasion and sent to 
prison. His wife and mother lived 
in the house until 19S3. when his 
mother died and the family sold it. 
Capone died in 1947, at the age of 
48, at his estate in Florida. 

Over the years, the house became 
familiar to many in Chicago 
through newspaper photographs. It 
was the scene of a garish gangland 
funeral in 1924 for Capone's broth- 
er, Frank, shot down m a gunfight 
with the police. It was there too, 
says Samuelson. that Capone 
sometimes entertained reporters, 
wearing bedroom slippers and an 
apron while be cooked spaghetti. 


Isabelle Eberhardt: An 1890s Vagabond 


By Cynthia Guttman 

Iniemaimnal Herald Tribune 

P ARIS —There are few streets 
left in Algiers named by the 
French, but one of them belongs 
to Isabelle Eberhardt Since her 
death in 1904 at the age of 27, the 
woman who traveled through the 
Sahara as a self-described young 
Tunisian man ol leuos seeking to 
instruct himself, converted to Is- 
lam and elected a writer’s voca- 
tion has beat the subject of recur- 
rent polemics. Now a biography 
by Edmonde Charles-Roux, J Un 
Desir d’Orieat," undouds the leg- 
end. 

Her method is what the French 
call a biographie d f amfriarine, 
written with the cardinal role of 
proving all that is said. 

Charles- Roux, a woman of un- 
flappable elegance, has already 
had practice with her long study 
of Coco Chanel’s life. But her 
academic rigor stops there — 
Charles-Roux, who won the Prix 
Goncourt in 1966 for her first 
novel. “Oublier PaJennc,” has 
written a biography with a vivid 
sense of storytelling and psychol- 
ogy. 

Ten biographies of Eberhardt 
have appeared, manifesting what 
Charles-Roux calls “a formidable 
Franco- Mediterranean flair for 
invention." 

Ebeihardi's life, however, easi- 
ly leads to speculation. She al- 
most always dressed as a man — 
in one photograph, she wears a 
sailor’s suit, a crew haircut and an 
expressi on of defiance and melan- 
choly — and wrote under numer- 
ous masculine pseudonyms. In 
Algeria, she adepted an African 
name, Sadi Mahmmoud, always 
wore North African clothes and 
joined a mystical Islamic brother- 
hood. 

For a young woman to be seen 
in Marseille boarding a ship to the 
Orient, however, was not mnignal 
in the 1890s. “She is surrounded 
by a formidable f ashion for the 
Orient. It was the trip to do, just 
as Italy had been for the English 
romantics. It was a form of intel- 
lectual snob boy,” sots Charles- 
Roux, whose biography presents 
a vivacious fresque of die period 
of declining empire s and colonial 
expansion. “She was obsessed by 



Isabelle Eberhardt in Arab costume in her eariy 20s. 


Ropr-VUn 


the idea of becom i ng a writer. 
. . . Algeria was a way out like 
many immigrants, die was look- 
ing for another land to emigrate 


toward. I think this all has to be 
deromanticized.” 

Charles-R dux’s biography is 
the first to delve into Eberhardt’ s 
Russian character with convic- 
tion. She translated correspon- 
dence that bad not been touched 
by previous scholars and went to 
Leningrad where die studied the 
career of General Pavel Kario- 
vitch de Moerder, the first bus- 
band erf Eberhardt’s mother. 

Eberiuidt never knew Kario- 
vitch, nor the aristocratic back- 
ground her mother had left when 
she went for a health cure to the 
Swiss Alps in 1870 with her chil- 
dren’s tutor, Alexander Trofi- 
movsfcy. She never returned to Sl 
P etersburg after her husband’s 
death. Eberhardt was bom of this 
illegitimate union, viewed with dis- 
grace by her elder ablings. 


She grew up isolated in the vast 
property of the Villa Ncuve, out- 
ride Geneva. Life “was not modi 
different from that of modest 
fa mili e s in the most removed of 
Russian provinces. Same dosed 
universe, same Chekhovian mel- 
ancholy in the abandoned gar- 
den,” writes Charles-Roux. Lib- 
eral and atheist, T rofi mo v sky put 
all his Tolstoyan ideals into prac- 
tice with his daughter. Mornings 
were devoted to the study of his- 
tory, literature and languages and 
afternoons to manual occupa- 
tions, especially to the tending of 
his orchids and cacti. 

It was in tins peculiar atmo- 
sphere, punctuated by family dra- 
mas, that Eberhardt took to writ- 
ing. TroGmovsky encouraged her 
compulsive reading habits. By the 
lists she kept, her interests were 


vast — from Russian classics to 
Kabyle poesy and the Koran. 
2 k corresponded with the most 
distinguished professor of Orien- 
tal languages in St Petersburg 
and asked him for advice cm her 
Arabic translations of Pushkin’s 
poetry. She wrote her first short 
stories, which by no comddence 
were set in Algeria, where ha el- 
der brothers had fled with the 
Foreign Legion. 

By the time she was 18,Trofim- 
sovsky thought it time to let tais 
daughter venture into Geneva’s 
Litue Russia where exiled Rus- 
sian and Slav students steeped in 
Bakunin's nihilist doctrines gath- 
ered in the city’s caffe. 

“She was never realty engaged in 
the revolutionary movement. . . . 
They said atheist or nothing, she 
said nothing, ” says Charies-Roux. 
“She was not atheist. She is a mys- 
tic. Her conversion to Iriam wasn’t 
truly thought oat, or based cm a 
real knowledge of die religion. It 
was a sentimen tal omwarion.” 

Her itinerary is m irro r ed in 
Ebcdiardt’s novel, “Vagabond” 
(translated for the first time by 
another Eberhardt biographer, 
Annette Kobak, for Hogarth 
Press). Its mam character, an in- 
tense Dostoyevksy-style medical 
student, describes the same sense 
erf revelation she found arriving 
on North African soil: “Islam had 
enveloped him in its melancholy 
charm, its solace and serenity. 
Faced with bad fortune and 
death, the Arab remained impas- 
sive, unresisting, almost unaffect- 
ed and this appealed to all Ozs- 
chanow’s hereditary fatalism, and 
drew him to these men. Wasn’t he 
their spiritual brother?” 

“Speak little and listen,” Eber- 

hardi wrote of her “spiritual broth- 
ers.” She was viewed with distrust 
by most of the French in Alpena 
— her affair with an Arab officer 
canridered oat of bounds and her 
affiliation to a mystical sect dan- 
gerous. For a short time, she was 
expelled from the country. 

As a writer, she broke with the 
frivolous, enchanted travel writ- 
ing that had been bom out of the 
Oriental travel vogue. 

“As soon as she is on the spot, 
she becomes a vary exact, matter- 
of-fact writer. She only describes 
what she sees,” says Charles- 
Roux. “She didn’t have the quali- 
fications to be an ethnologist, but 
die had the approach of one. She 


describes clothes, notes down 
songs, oral traditions. She is ray, 
very aware of the complete philo- 
sophical and ideologicalufmsmg 
tha t colonizatio n was bringing to 
the customs (rf Algeria.” 

She was never to take on the 
cause of Modem women. “Femi- 
nism wasn’t her problem. She 
only talks about women if they 

are rqected, if they have breached 

Islamic law for instance. 
Throughout her work, she is only 
interested in rebels," says 
Charles-Roux. 

When she narrowly escaped an 
flccaytination attempt by a mem- 
ber of a rival Moslem brother- 
hood, she asked for his acquittal 
in front (rf the war tribunal. 

It was her courage, rather than 
any monumental oeuvre, that 
Charles-Roux discovered during 
her seven years of resaich and 
writing. “I think Isabelle is one of 
the most modem figures I know. 
She presents all the characteristics 
{rf the immig rant, which the legal 
power of a country fights against, 
and which in reality is a source of 
enrichment to the country. It is 
why I chose her,” sots Charies- 
Roux, the widow of Gaston Def- 
ferre, the longtime mayor of Mar- 
seille — the doorstep of North 
African i mmig ration to France. 

A film based on her book will 
be produced by Taiak Ben Omar, 
directed by Lakdar ben Amin and 
filmed in Algeria. 

In the end, Charies-Roux’s bi- 
ography (the second volume is be- 
ing writtm) is nearly thicker than 
Eberijardfs oeuvre — a few unfin- 
ished novels, short stories, jour- 
nals and repo rting that have also 
been re-edited by Grasset — but 
the existence of this work is a 
miracle in itself. 

When at 27, she drowned in a 
wadi at Am Sefra, in the southern 
Sahara, Colonel Louis Hubert 
Gonzalve Lyautey ordered a 
search, for her body. It was found, 
a few days later, with some of her 
manuscripts. They were carried to 
the editor of the newspaper in Al- 
giers fra winch she was reporting. 

That she narrowly escaped rec- 
ognition is eerily fitting foe a per- 
son who a few months before ha 
death wrote in her diary: “My 
solitary and aching h ong win 
erase itself from the earthiraere it 
will have always passed amidst 
men and tilings as a spectator, a 
foreigner.” 


PEOPLE 


George Bush’s Brother 
To Be Samsung Adviser 

William Bush, the younger 
brother of President George Btah£ 
has agreed to work as a consultant 
fra the Samsung group, one of 
South Korea's largest coagkawr,' 
ates. Under the contract, a spokes- 
man said, the younger Bosh wffl 

lutviv Qemennn 



man Lee Kna-bee on managerial 
matters on a case-by-casc basis, 

a 

France, which is giving tho 
Smithsonian Institution a gift of s 
Concorde liner when its days aloft 
have ended, is giving the prize a Ily- 
in on April 16. When it arrives m 
Washington, the Concorde wiH car-! 
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ry a waghty cargo: The Dedare- 
" - 5 Rights of Man and of; 


V 


dan of the — — - — — r - — 
the arizen, and the French Consti- 
tution of 1791. They v® bo o» 
display at the Snrilhsooi&n's Ana 
and Industries Building from May 
3 through some time in Octobers? 
part of the United States's obscr-! 
vance of the hicgalemria l of the 
event that made them possible — ; 
the French Revolution. R. Easel 
Kennedy, a George Washington 
University historian who win be' 
guest curator for the doenmems,- 
said both were making their maid-; 
en voyages to the United States. . 
□ 
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Fourteen longtime actors in the 
Oberammergau Passan Flay, an 
event held every 10 years that dales 
to the eariy 17th century, have re- 
signed because they were not of- 
fered the best roles. Officials said 
that Christian StnecU, director of 
next year’s event, and Kfcmena 
Fend, mayor of Oberammergau jfr 
West Germany, had failed to get 
the acton to change their minds. I 

□ 

Forma first lady Rosriym Car- 
ter says ha daughter Amy’s politi-; 
cal activism came as a surprise bei 
cause she is “basically a very shy 
person." Speaking at a luncheon at 
Nova University in Boca Rating 
Florida, Carta said: “We don’t al- 
ways agree with her, hot we’re 
proud of ha. She’s only been ar- 
rested four times.” Amy, 21, is 
studying art at a design school in 
Tennessee. 

□ 


Jeans Yeager, who helped to fly 
the ex perim ental aircraft Voyager 
nonstop around the world in 1986, 
and the pilot Mflton Marshy are 
p lanning a flight in a conventional^ 
airplane tins s n mmrr in the United** 
States and Canada to raise funds for 
aviation education program 
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PERSONALS 


SACKS HEAXT OF JESUS end S( Jud* 

tkoa you far omMfring my proyurt. 

LG- 


THANKS SACKS HEART Of JESUS 

ml Soirt Jude far aa w ering my wr- 
iom prayen. A£. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TOOUKREADB5 
VSTWG FROM 
THE USA 


THE IKMS NOW 
AVAILABLE IN MANY 
U.S. CITIES ON DATE 
OF ISSUE 


Now printed by stfefate tu m u i w i u n in 
New Tort the Imem duond Hardd Tri- 
bune offer, tanfrday home or rfScn 
deSvery in Mcrf m t uu , matt a out of 
Mfofaigtan D.C, Boston. Los Angefa, 
Sen Frandsce and Mari. 


Subtenphon copier are oho flown 
tSredty to Atlanta, Chicago and 
HoMtonfar veady debmry. 


In the U.S A, call 
TOU FREE 
1-800-882-2884 

In New York , cafl 

(212) 752-3890 


or wr*e 

Inwrnotioncl Herald Trijune 
850 Thrd Aeonue 
New York. NY. 10022 
Tatex. 427 175 
Fa* Pig 7558785 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 


IN PARTS 

10 Kut du Gene ra te Comm 
Pots VII 

ANNUAL OPEN HOUSE 
AND BOOK 5A1S 
Ssudoy March Twh 

1pm . opm 


BOOKS. FAPBSAOCS 
MAGA3h«S 


B0ILUB4MT5 

(Wire, pee & ho m o n ode coatees) 


MEMBStS ONLY 11 AM- 1PM 


AU sax OUT SHOWS. Phantom of 
the Opera, let Mo. COT. Fcftm. 
Che» avrftebte new! let London 379 
*636 o» 20 Off'S, AB aodn garde 


F&UNG low? — having problem*? 
5C5 HOP erm-kn* in Encfeh, 3 pjn.- 
11 pjn Tel. Pare 47 23 MM, 


HCOHOUC5 ANONYMOUS 

tpeobne meeta m date. TeL PASS 

46 3* $ 65 or ROME dra 0320. 


FRIENDSHIP 


ASIAN LACHES LOOKING FOB 
friettdihp vkw merriooe. For driab 
write to: ICE KEAH3S. 248 - C*. 
Orcha rd Eo od. Heeim BuiUng, S*v 
(jure 093. Tel 3! 8745. 


MOVING 


Move AS Cteer Ibe WorU wtft 


GLOBAL 

INTBINAT1GNAL 


MOVING 


1992 -NOW I 

interdean 


INTERNATIONAL MOVBtS 
FOR A FREE ESTIMATE CALL 


AMSTHDAM 

ATHENS 

BABCRQNA 

BOW 

BREMEN 

BRUSSELS 

CADIZ 

F8AMCRJRT 

GBCVA 

LONDON 

MADRID 

MANCHESTBl 

MILAN 

MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

ORENBURG 

PARK 

ROME 

Y1B4NA 

ZURICH 


071)89 93 X4 
01) W 11 n 


03) 652 31 11 
02241) 6 60 62 
0421) 1705 91 
02)720 95 63 
056) 85 67 44 
06190) 2001 
022) 43 85 30 
OM 961 41 41 
011671 24 50 
061)707 2016 
021 413 82 41 
0951 931 20 80 
089) 141 50 36 
07811 58267 
1)39 56 90 00 
526 93 42 


!§?H 


2)95 55 20 
363 20 00 


MOVE Plus 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOVBS 


Heed Off** World Trade Carter 
Bonerdom. TeL 31 {iq 405 2090 


MOVE Pirn - FRANCE 
Desbard® 111 43AZL6I 
MOVE Mm - SCA NDINAV IA 
Majortrani (47^ 507WD 
MOVE Phn - ENGLAND 
Amertraa (1) V53 3636 
MOVE Phn - HOLLAND 
PMean HO 437 2255 
MOVE Aw* - GBLMANY 
IMS (06172) 4831 


THE WORLD WITH ONE CALL 


AUE) VAN LINES 

NICE. CANNES. MONACO 
COMPAGNK GQffRAlE 
B.P. 4a 06021 Nice Cede*. 
Tel: 93.21.35.72 


HOMESHIP. Smdl A e i eJ u m nrw, 
ttaagoge. con varidwrte. Cafl Cho- 
teTnrq 42 81 18 B1 (nets Opera) 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


COMMODITIES: A* fa. far. fWm 

Lfd Switzerland Tel (91)234066. folfl) 

737247. TU 844024 Ttu**et we Stili 
Artfteeze. bnAefted, Ethylene Gtecol 


2ND TRAVEL DOCUMENTS IdtOrwe 

tames/Degreet/Any Coutfiy. CM 
26 Kbomenau, Athens 10675 Geece 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


LONDON ADDRESS BOW STIffT 
Mai, Ptexw Far, Tete*. Conference 
iootl CoB QI-W9-9I72. T, 262J0L 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


PARIS (1)47.20.28.28 
TELEFAX 1 1) 47.20.93.68 
taSt 648267 

f I QfKES ABOUND 7HF WO&D 
Pont Pmonnel FJty Blngud 


HOLLYWOOD: Deed ftsrliapOTon in 2 
hrrtre fiVra. Aoodwny and Emmy 
Award vwtnm Mt. Ii m ed towfl 100% 
wand (USAAA Bond. IV detail 
a>* M». Douglas 1213) ^1-7783 107 
PCT. P® PI? 837-3465. P rincpcfli 
ot*y 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


SANTTR 0 PEZ 


Tefe Sl. Trope* W.97.2Z27.' 


MONACO 


PUNQPAUTY OF MONACO 


FOR THE SALE PURCHASE, 
BBMTAL.M«5AGaeiTor 
•'6URANCE of 
REAL ESTATE PR0PHTY 


GBriOft 


A.G.E.D.L 

26 be. Bd Princerto Choriode 
MC 98000 MONACO 


Fax 9150.19.42 


PARIS & SUBURBS 


awflabie. W4 mrteK 


04 

40718)69. 


TV? 

irTFEWTl 


SPAIN 


7000 SOM. land 

sofaen mle / Mcrtwfo far rfa. I 
Bax 0690. LH.T, r ne dn chO i . 15, , 
FronMurt/Mcxn 


SWITZERLAND 


NHME PSOPBTTYIN 
SWnZBUAND*S SUNB&.T 
LAKE LUGANO + MAGGtORE 


Wqter l rort erapertv in MORCOTE 
and MBiDE p m\» ham Lugano] 
3-5 raotm. but quaity. tex^e 
wrny terraces, nwmrang paob. 


Pmoramic entnere cn fa 
Marti tee m LUGANO. 


PenriiauHs n ASCONA, 
awerfartang town and Ide. 

SFr 480jOOf to ffr. IJ3503»a 


Altraane Swd mortgagtL 
Approved for sale to ‘arnrpry 
EMERALD-HOME LTU 
Via P erae h eB 25 
04-6815 Mn fi de Luootp 
T&: 04-91-686523 
FAX: 04-91-687344 


REAL ESTATE 
TIMESHARING 


OFFICE SERVICES 


nussas: your oihce/address 

Pbone. fox, relax. moO, room. Tot 322 
538*579. F« J 2 539 OOOI. 


IV 


inr 


\<r* 


THE DIPLOMAT HOTEL 
2 CHESHAM STREET. BELGRAVIA : 
LONDON SW1X 8DT 

TEX: 01-235 1544 
TLX: 926679 DIPUWT G 
FAX: 259 6153 

In Exclusive Belgravia, within walking dis- 
tance of Harrods. Provides unsurpassed 
opportunity for super accommodation and 
full English breakfast at exceptional value. ^_e- 

J ' ’V.i 


c. 


trifar Tel UK 0225 810021. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


AUSTRIA 


best ranrota, 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


FRB 401 RIVIBIA 

ST JEAN CAP FHWAT 
For rent next ntmte, attrodne vria 
5 bedroone. cwtrioofang tto m 
P8EST1GE IMAKMMJK 
19 8M Gerard Udrtc 
06310 Beouteu Sur Mar. TM 930UM.13 


REAL ESTATE 

TO RENT/SHARE 

GREAT HRTTAEV 

- SBtVICH) APARTMOTS Orfrao. yrf 
egtead redonafa, lob raghl shop- 
ono. Furnished studios and ore beo- 
tats froto £220/week rnfa. 1 month, 
totting Office, Nel Gxwn Hoax 
V Stoera Arerue, London SW3TdUX 01 
384 8317 Tlx 9166358 NOUN. 


7 ITALY 

What in Ramei 

PALAZZO AL VBABRO 

Uroxy apartment house wtfi Furnrfnd 
flas, txrdfaUe for 1 week end roe 

Phorra 6794325. 679345ft 

Write Vb cMVafabro 16, 

00186 Ron. 


mm 

■NT A RAT WTTH NTOCN far 11 

4 persons on o doily bans from F7TO- 
FBa HonI — , Pork 16 -Btafle. Trf 

45 53 14 95. 

MONTPARNASSE, doing stub), 
completely ranotaed. From April to 
Aumei nhone. SSOO/norfL Teb 
«SaAOO (from JpmJonl 

ST. (OMAM, J7H+ Lorn narthourt 
Act jgcxdan with wow, nrepfaca. next 
to ftri SI 200. For MS/A Tab 
4Z61.IB72. 

USA 

MANHATTAN 70*1 Eoxf 

Perfart Cerpmoie flirie-Tan. Twe 
be booms, two brths in auper luxury 
rental buUhQ. 

Soufa 6 Wert expawraa from Boar 
to oefing windows. Bndrewnx off 
renier hrf. Stol* rf fca-ta carton 
Udren. Mnfait both*. Mo7#rarrf 
reeflup pool mixhfale. Rant rtrtoi 

Crtl Mr. Brent: 212-249-7120. 

employment 

GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 

COMPANY DISECTOR sorts m * 
Ww ixxjrtothed young faMvraan 25 
to 35 ytm «T « troreCoQ 

carpum and secretory A Art be 
fare* n EngEth, Portuguese and 
French. Esztat rerotofdwx Sand 

CV ml Onto to Bca 0700. HT, 
92521 Naurty Ccdex. Frontz. 

OVBtSEAS POSITIONS Kindreds rf 
toppotaa posiore. AB oc&polioro. 
f is BfltaS Orettort EnCprart y 
Sev icat. Dept. HT, Box W. Ml 
toyrfCWcdnodflWP3a. 

GENERA). POSITIONS 
WANTED 

PB50NAI ADMINISTRATOR mrf- " 
tote far utaixfliond famwanon. 
Mrte oge 45 serfs poeton, urfega - 
cegreo in buuness wito cradxoa 
oedti. Free to btmL Col USA 712- 
633-2390 far appeetaent. 

m/KJt SECRET AZY, panoral os»- 
raw, ntaigud. seeta tenporery ieb, * 
free to trovrt. Teb Gentxnv n 7117 b 
r9l08 a 

DOMfSTIC 

POSITIONS AVAnABI.F 


EMPLOYMENT 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


LONG (SLANT. WW YORK FAMEY 

wb yang woman to been & aunt 
vrifli core a 3 year old & newbonv 

Own roan ft cor eeMi Sort n 

Jun*, nnmun 6 tnonfle. Sand photo 
A oortoct Mrs. K. Breens 22 Fern- 
wood Terrace. Garden Gty, NY 
11530 USA. 


AU PAK WANTS far Baton, Man 

foniy. Norvsnriar, En^ish spedOTO, 
driw'i lime, to earn fa home & 
newborn. Sdcry, prteafe room with 
both, TV, n esoifarf hone. Send 
pncRQ. ww ql ivwvjh « Tfww 
U. PO Bo* 5931, Boatoa Mas. 
02114 USA 


AUTOS TAX FREE LOW COST FLIGHTS 


Lmfenrer 4X4 CaraertiUe 3/4 Tan 

JeuTnjda as NATO. 21 orrriahte 


yg6eo dt F.O& Newt a 12195 

BJIOpOOff 


1 frrigtepoid. Open Bang - 


Ramey, Ni 07446 USA. Phone 201- 
^irii 


Ret 201-327-8222, Telex 
130405 or Kdn Gentx«tyM2&4DQ. 


AU PAUL FOR CHILDREN 

5,12,11 EngEsh noken. 
caJMors. Smb rt Td A 
rti ug ra lieie. separefa roora brth + 
TV. Howraorir induded. C/ + ref- 
erences -V t heta K. SWn, 6 
Mc uyu t Hnad St, ftenrt Hawaii 
faralTot/fax: 972-3-244560 


SEEKS AU PAM (tfter Aprfl 15, 1969. 

Brirtn | f nnl 3_ i .in iiMlUe 

ooBon moss, ranwy iwo t mpmim MO, 




send phala teher & tefanmxs he 

Wendy, POt Bax 5931, Boston, Man. 

02U4USA. 


AU PAIR 1/2 hr. NYC Naranofeer/ 

dridaer, 1 dricL sane hou te w orii . nwi 
taan/bead « sotory. Send 


Hral St, Fair Lawn Ni 07410 


TRA5CO BREMEN. Front Mad new/ 

used, Marcedee 2306, 260E 3C0SE, 

50^- 5BBB. BMW TSL. 7SH, 

Audi tO, VfW Golf. StoMown 38. 

2820 Bremen 77. Grony.Tx 3*604 

Fx P14217630205. Te l (0)421/633044 


BJRO U5A SPEORCAUONS T« 
free oars ff A/DOT oonwraaav step- 
aina. EA.C C arers Deyncstereg 
TlSv 2586 BX The Hogun, dW 
TV 3170S5P245 Fx SOOCTUx 33230. 


TR ASCO BREMEN Mereada s + Aud 

Armored eas & It raided Etnouxnes 
from Mod. Stotedai aui 38, D-2B20 
246624. Foe 
1/633044. 


HUH kfogc JWRMIBII 

Bremen 77 Germony. Tie ; 
PH21/630a&W.-fa421/ 


TAX RB CASS ANTWERP. Sdn + 

reran, u rttwen d 
Moretuslei, Antwerp. Tel 323/ 
2318326. hr 323/2318&8. Tx 32091 


TAX FSS CARS dl rndm/imdeb. 


ATX. NV. Arfanui 22. 2000 Artwmp, 

Belgian, tel 03^31 1651 Tx 31535 


AUTO SERVICES 


AU PAIR-6EATTIE 2 bd, norvsoobr. 
Mod tetter phene, photo to Dr. 8. 
Grant, 4105 E. Madton. Seottla. WA 
98112 USA. 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


ENGUSH NANMB 6 MOReS' 
HOPS. Al MOff thoroughly inter- 
viewed. FiA dosrien anSud. Bed- 
tent term of burnn. Uk Iceraed 21 


g^NASH AGBjCY. 53 Oxnd Rd, 


Sotoex. UK TeM40B| 711436-Fax 
1403 711462 Q4teieneceL 


WOMAN 28 yean uk 
teddri, teofa job ce 

NYC aea, fluent in 


old noth 3H yea 
OB AuPoir in the 

— , in Frondi/EngSriv 

Driver, norvsaofar. Writer C Logoi, 
FO Box 4, 06140 Touratte, tor Loup, 
France 


■nn to work in bote far wnirar. 
Spnektome beflon & French Mi dal e. 
2)2-925-2528 or 304 MAerry Sl. 6C 
New York, NY 10013 USA. 


WANTS ENGUSH SPEAKING, hxxjy 
onentod, per io n to came to Barton, 
USA m jiiy far on of 2 dd *W 


AND OVERSEAS AGB4CY. 
World lagetf ou pair bureau. Abo 
tone helps, domertia, raexei etc 87 
tonert St UxidOTWl. 439 6534 


LKBtfE PLATES sqatef Fat a o l i fli nr 
Pinto. PO 2477. 6901 Ugmo W 
zerfandL Tel (91(23«86. IB 844004 
Fa<91pCD247. We obo mure ary car 


ACCESS VOYAGES 

One Way Round Trip 
New York FIOCO F2000 

Sot r i und eo R590 F3180 

Lee Angela H590 F310O 

Aixito FI 795 F3360 

Ddte FI 795 rU» 

Chicago R40C F2BOO 

MnaT FI 490 RB80 

Washington F1560 F2920 

Mortrad FI 000 FI 890 

Vdttsuw F2250 ND95 

Bade Janera FJ195 F515D 

Bd! F4595 F655D 

Tokyo F3990 W50 

Carnsean F1690 F2780 

Old more destnOionl 

Dkooant at Id & bainexi dee 
tom sub/ed to aodKaeior* 
Katndicn} mar ad 
Tel: (1) 40.13.02.02 *4121.46.94 
6 rue n«n La * eoL 75001 Fate 
MMra - 9BL Oh5Ll In H«Ae» 
(Lie. 1 J5-lll)_a»d alee 


FOR SALE £ WANTED 


ACCESS IN LYONS 
Tea Cre& Lyonndt, 129 rue Servo* 
69003 Lyon. Tdjlj) 78 63 67 77 
Book now by phone aifli aeeft cad 


PC CO MPAQ P tarl Rj. 20 A M HD, DOS 
a keyooari ret rvns 4&J i/uo. 


COLLECTORS 


FORSA1E, CW5S GAME add &cord 
ody T add fa the wold Satina 
pd* J85J00 l Td Corsco 95-3W9D0 


BOOKS 


ARTS 


SSUOUS JAPANESE BUYS 


wthCASH fa daig to buy Frandi fre- 
prasnontf end oHwr inydfort poMigi 


IMMHXATRY 


Sand rf infor m * ion with rfotae & 
price* toJaneo Inc , 127 E. 59fa St, 
New YaE Oty, 10022 USA. 
FoaWe in 212-360-1747 


ART WORKSHOP ASSISI ITALY AJFff 
16JULY 14. PAINTDRAW 

NY afar teoenn. 


WORlDVfilJE KherUed depatoi at 

the toe e tt ever ddounb economy a 

IS dee airfare. Credt card* poene. 
POm 43 59 59 13 a Fax: 42 &2S 82 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


Beatena canon NY afar leadm. 
APTV^RXaCP 463 WeS 9 1Q28H 
NY NY 10014 USA 212691-1199. 


BOOKS: Old, out of afat a*nuariat 

aei roe. Al tuhieeb draped world- 
wide. Aha bad ase pe lxS cc L Tefl 
t» obout your rtmxS. JTZ lne, 2969 
25th Street, Oaveknd. OH 
PSfrUr 216-3*1-6 


44113c fe 298256c fou 216341-6966 


BRITISH BOOKSHOP, (RANKFURT 
often o wide selection rf Brifah / 
AiM.idon boob (oho dSdran'il, 
British tomb p u bferfo m . AM order 


Gondwr only. 069-28002, 
17, 6000 Fnadtfurt/M). 


EDUCATION 


CHATHAM HAii 


A private ^rb idiod (ages 14-1^ fa- 
«*es faqunei from pope* i t derat ed fa 
Otondna »*od in Asarica Cerfiatk 
Adnedora Office, Chothoa Hal, 
Oirthao. YSrma 24S31 USA 
TeL 804-432-294 jrne 804-432-1002 


ART GAUfitY M VBSA1UES. OU 
Merten Modem Mateos Silver scrip- 
ture- DAVROUX DE JEW 4 Cheveau- 
lagere, 78 Vtndb (1) 39 53 36 70 


RB4CH INTENSIVE COURSES. 15 or 
30 hoes a week drfng every 
Monday. Am onma d orton at reatest. 
&ale Kan Longue', 2 rue de Sax. 
75116 Pah, Fratoe. (1) 45JXX4L15 


COLLEGES & 
UNIVERSITIES 




FULLY APPROVE) Universty Degreed) 

E co nate crf home study far Bodiifar’t, 

Mata's. PfaD, RJU.Y APKCNH) by 

CaSorafa State D^xsrtment of Eduos- 


eon. PrerfpBW, loofl^oaeBBeb far lilull 


i nd ep ender* study ori Efa experience 
oto» { 5,100 a nrofled Sudarfa, 500 
facUM. HIS NOSMATION - ffiriv 
ad Crews, MIX HawS, Predder*. 


Cakxn hio fa dfc 'Unirerriy, DqnV *. : pr f 


met* 2132, 1415 Tfatl SM, Sat 
Rafael, CA 94901. To* Free, B0»227- 
0119; Crffarao; {800) 5S2^ a 
(415) 499-1650. 


EARN UNIVERSITY degree Htfafag 

wi Sfa & academic experience. Far 
e wJu orian A erfa i nul i a i fawad re- 

mm to: Paci fic Souffiem Unnanty, 

9581 W. Pico Bted, Dept. 171, La 

Aagd*^ CA 90035 USA 


PENPALS 


PB4 PALS WORLDWSX fa fan wfrL. ' 
correepondena, losing friencWpl 
and maybe more. Detort *1- chan 
free. Herew, Bax 11D660/H, Borin 
11, W. Gennaiy 
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FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


BOATS/YACHTS 


SAILING dexter, 18m rad* free far 

Greefc Uefc Pi*rfm69ulLugOTaFp8 
Swiaahmd 191)234086 Fax (npm247 


BEAUTY SERVICES 


BALDNESS 


The firS ad oriy caenirtic ha- 
growth raSarer rxwr avrfdfa. _ 
AScTARZOO lne_ Dpr. Mx. FOB 162 
5700 ADHdawi llrie Ndfa ttaeb. 


OiAMCMX 

From May 1-Od 31 Maortcxa retoot 


far rent. 3 bad chdat fufly q**fatod 
«Fxd priratotacrfaiMionj goB 
coune urifli pdh end sxetencL Long lets 


rt SI TOO or eiUO/marth. 
— A tetepheae etc. Caetad 

irf. 9, (ifixim Ckxto, 30 Queen Si, 
fcttd, L8C. TeL 23P 220 
a h ta naional 44 272 20220 l 


HB1AS YACHTMG. Yaht thorten. 
Acafanra* 43. ARrae 10672 Grew 
Fac 301-3637327. 


COOKERY SCHOOLS 


HEALTH/MEDICAL 

SERVICES 


coat i*eb 25 Houn waf per week. 
ExArt rafarencei Trf 45JLJ699 


eflfa fanriy m ISA far Jifly & Aug 
Imd in US 1 w. Ptarri a 31 20 01 


Kin NO LADY, French work pent* A 
pot/ftl b 
&52.1215 


good i de r axa mb pot/ftl bn 
n ci uw l oto u i nu job- Ptxe 4 


who knows lm to cook ox) ipeda 
En^dvUPbrii 34.1955a 


Dr. Norms, Mill 


AUTO SHIPPING 


XrfabeSr % Antwerp Brfyum. To/fiwn 


AIK, NV, Adeem* O 00 Antwerp 
Bdjum 01031 1653 tx 31535 


Artwerp 23399B& Comb 93394344 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


TRANSCO 

Tax free cot 

5otee - ehippieg - fatowee- 
keep a curator * Sod of 


Au far our mrfkofar aftdeg 


fab h a u e rten ei j , tee by beach. 
SlSOArerf. Owe roan, vie ol or. 


GRKAT BRITAIN 


HUNTINGDON HOUSE 

Luxurious tervad apatmam 
From sirfo to 4 beaoara *i 
Central London. Tab 01-373 4S2S. 
Telex- 25291 Fas 01-273 (676 


trend to - 

Airfare pad after 10 merth say. Send 
tenor, photo A teWione turner fat- 
mecficbly to too Gfattdefa, 8 Pefater 
Are. Sw cm pi aa t. Mcsadxart! 01907 
USA. 


I EXPSUWCS) ENGUSH Nonet far 
] Inti (ofci from Oaaberf A Pereto- 
I res* Ncnrty Agracy, 15 Beo u dianp 
I Pfare. LotSx. SWl Tri 01 225 1554 
Ucenrad arexirfy in IK 50810 


TRANSCO NV. 93 No orderfaun. 
2030 ANTW05P, BBGIUM 
T1 323/542 6240 Tx 35207 Tram b 
Fm; 333/542 5897 


n*er TAXJRS uced 
Havellanr + Otewnlel ♦ etc. 
Mwcodra + BMW + AuJ + etc 
Cn rffac + Jaap + Jaguar + at 
Sane toy l etf gtra bx i ponMe 
renewable IIP to 5 yeax 


K 3 K 0 VTTS 

O aride rafiuue 36, CH-8C27 Zurich 
Teb 01/202 76 10- Tahx: 815915. 


Fax- 01/202 76 X 


BOS I 

PhD. I - 

Frf Dead Hyaafat^ — - 
Gaurahe Boxing Procedures. 

Orthodoxies 

Dental iraptenh fa RxsxrtQ terfi 

or rerfacnaertf far derturex 
82, Whraate Street. London Wl, 
let 01-9354J545. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


GUAM USA DIVORCE Fat. Both ton. 
no travel Free Book. Attorney Den 
PukiiBun, Bo* BK Agon Gvatt, 
Phone fin -477-7637 a fe47763fl 


QUICK DOMMCAN DIVORCE fan 
1972. Kefiafak Detaifa Attorney, PC8 
11052. Wadengton, DC 2000B lAa. 


SHOPPING 


fHM* SBTKA BEAUTY SALON old 
bounce, Drafesriand abanfan by 
ironed saCRoae, Via afaa AM 
6780260 from fcm to 7pm. 


(EARN FRENCH GASTRONOMY ie a 
privrt* ham in VenefleL la Caur- 
Btandae': 39 51 21 90 


HOTELS 


FRANCE 


PARK HOTELS 
COTTRE VUE ETOILE •*» 
BytaB - Boil# Fb Me**] 


C34TRE YttlE MA3KNON «» 
8U Pair* Ob» Byieai - Av Motigai) 


in eodi room bath. US/UK TV, 
rrerihar, erinM hate Oyer, befarobo. 
foral HT readtn 


Free boMe ef chanpagne & fae Trifal 
mnunZaic 


Fa inimaun 2 aigba 
gnde&dotote roote 
ffS e W50 to R OB 

Tel m 43805618 w 42257301 
Fas hi 475W3A Teln 650343F. 


RESTAURANTS & 
NIGHTCLUBS 


SWITZERLAND 


AU VIHIX CAVEAU - PUUY; Superb 
Swiss style gsarad tben^ b a, aane-, 
tea banquets rod priwto pvtiiL 

Stenna toma- U* tne fariky Moret 

serve you or the beaaifd hi Vm» 
Coveau, 11 nw de la Gar*. 1009 
Prfy/toaai* 021/28 27 49. 


Entitled to a tax-free car? 
Contact Saab. 


>0u con mehe substendel savings at the atoe at a now 5ab * wu aa ai 
*nvna»nrtgB4ffltara. or cfae u to poma abroad Coma Saab 
totucranonai a<W Okotomei SHaa tor na oaefa o> ow rang* nna our roacrai 
urogram. 

Ptosae aena me more marn n ai about toe Saab tangs end vie Saab 
treernanents ano Dptotna Sans oragrenv 


Name. 


Adareu. 


C*y. flip code. 
Cooitty at Aral use. 


■ Courery . 


MT 25 -0B '89 


Seeb-8careaA8 Saab Car Dereion 
xeamabanai bxi Dtoumat Sabs 
5-6i i si Nykaong. Sweden 
Trtalax -kXfllSSAOOS 


Place Your Classified Ad Quickly and Easily in the 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 


By Phorw: Call your foed IHT representative with ywr text. You wtU be informed of 
the cost rmmecfiately, and once prepayment is made your ad wiB apoecr within 
48 hours. 


There txe 25 tettera. signs and spaces inthe first Ene and 36 in the following fines. 
Mmtmum space s 3 lines. No abbreviraians accepted 

Credit Cards: American Express, Diner's Club, Eurocord, Master Card, Access and 
V«a. 


HEAD OFFICE 


NORTH AMHUCA 


(Far donifled only): 
Tofl freer 05-437-437. 

Tfc 613S95. Fx_- 4S37937D. 


{020)730 757. 
Athene 361-S397/3603421. 

Txj 218344 IBS GR. 

Fox, 17249500. 

Bergen (Norway}. |05}91 3070. 

Tiu 42925 PUBIS N 
Fma 913072. 

BnWtt 343-1899, 343-1914. 

Txr 23922 IMRAB. 

Fept 346-03S3. 

Copnrtfrapan: 01 42 93 25. 
Frankfort: (069] 72-67-55. 

Tru 41672) «TD. 

fisc 727310. 

Hebbikfc 647412 
Tx^ 12-2814 9GC06F. 
tax. 647948. 

fatatbrft 1479315/1320300. 

1*; 26386 OCMTli. 
toutormat {21J 2S30-7I. 

Frau (21 }283091 
Lisbon: £7-27-93/66-25-44. 

Tx-- 16791 YORK P. 
tondutc (01) 8364802. 

Txj 262009. 

Fta 2402254. 

Madrid 4553B9I/45M30& 

Tx^ 47747 SUYAE. 
tax. 397 05 60 
Mtarr 54&J2S73. 

Tta (43| 334494 gNMDVQ. 
Romm 679-3437 . 

Txj 620500 PPC5RA. 

Stockholm (06) 7920949. 

Tto 140Q6 TABY, attra 7920949. 
Ffa: 087687472, tnt 7920949. 
Tel Avitn 03-455 599. 

Tki 091000/266871 
MONREFG.rfbxAUQ65. 

Frau 97238468168 

C I f 

■ rum- wrarau 1 1 raviwT, 


Chicogac 012) 751-3477. 

fiu pia_751-2731. 
tfaueloni (715 627-9930. 

Tx_- 710-881-6296. 

Fxj 713-627-3758. 
toe Angrfw: (713) 8588339. 
Tx-r 650 31 1 7639. 

Fx: 213851-8537. 
NmrYwfc (2127823890. 
Tdl free. (800)572 721 Z 
Tto 42717£ 

Fcm (2127558785. 
So ? F ^~i«f,f< , 5) 3 6Z8339. 
T » 650327-1375 MO UW 
1^4)5362^474. 

ta» 416585-5275 

SOUTH AHUCA 

Bryemtan: 706 14 08. 

Tit; 4 21059 SA. 

AFRICA 


Baflron: 270741. 

Beirut-. 341 457/8/9 
Tx^ 42244 LZ 
Ceta>:349983a 
Tx. 21274 WCO UK. 
Doha; 416535. 

fitj 412727. 

Ouhafc 224161. 

. T^ tSBMMNCQEfa 
fadddh . 667-150Q, 

T*j 403381 COLORS. 
NdmU ! 339aS^ 

Tx; 22267. 

Oman: 70 80 49. 


Tunin 710 797. 

LATMAMflUCA 

Bosotaa 9747-25660M. 

Txj 42072 MWA CO. 

Ammb Mm 3)36886 

^ J C*eioprf* n 3j W oa 
C^baafc btaad in MY. 

Tat. (212) 68« 66 01. 

Tjcji 


Pi.gl^72547W. 

« Deo. 006)240 


IM»o:4178S1 
Tju 20469 GYDSA. 
hu 416422. 
Mnka:5XS31 64 
Taj 1774349. 
ftraran««W75. 


mast 

*“0*«fc25M244. 

!*-- 20666 RALAPAXTH. 
hu 19662256801 Ol 

B «n*ay;41277QZ 
Taj 011-5171 AOUN. 
tax. 20449 71 

Txj 61 170 INI HX. 
tat 5202827 
•ta-octefc 51 1346. 

34407 (PUAPIC^ 
““wtWHfaj 222766 . 
T»2229 KAH NP 

u « 2375 PEACES 
*00080:8170749. 

Txj 6A112 AflBPN. 

73476 11. 

Txj 28504 UNffUa. 
ta. 27390054. 

(6^ 2238478^. 
Tju 28749. Fxj 2241566. 
Tolrere,; 752 44 25/?. 

T*j 11887. 

504.1925. Tx. 25664 
tat 5951709. 



r-v.* 


Wtiaua 


KBrha (6)3) 52S3244. 
tax 525 32 72. 


-J<X 
MOttUIAST 

Ammm: 62 44 30< 

Txj 22277 MKJ0. 


WW Ytfti ftHff 


A “«Wta*775120. 

Tx> 25S3 CPO AX NZ 
Pxi 649 3474ft 


Imprime par Offprint. 73 rue de I’Evangile, 75018 Paris. 
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